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Labor Month in Review 


The August Review 


Time is one economic factor that is eq- 
uitably distributed, at least in the short 
run. Bill Gates and your editor and the 
pauper in the street get 60 seconds per 
minute, 60 minutes in an hour, 24 hours 
inaday. Of course, how many days are 
distributed to us varies, as does how we 
distribute the time we are allotted. Our 
use of time is perhaps the ultimate con- 
straint on human activity and thus is an 
important determinant of our financial 
status, health, well-being, and general 
happiness, according to Mary Joyce and 
Jay Stewart. Their lead article to this 
special issue on measuring time and its 
use goes on to catalog some specific 
applications of time-use data from plac- 
ing a value on nonmarket work to as- 
sessing time-related aspects of the qual- 
ity of life to examining how the use of 
time varies over the business cycle. 

The next two articles explore the com- 
plexity of using, or even obtaining, time 
use data. Robert A. Pollak’s note on the 
theoretical issues time-use data address ex- 
amines the structural relationships of 
household production and the behavioral 
relationships that determine time alloca- 
tion among activities. In each case, there 
are both implications for data collection. 
And each case, Pollak concludes, “requires 
time-use data, but time-use data are not 
enough.” 

How to approach time-use data col- 
lection was a problem posed to a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics working group. 
Linda L. Stinson describes some of the 
methodological decisions that group 
foresees facing an agency that pro- 
poses to conduct such a survey. These 
issues include the survey mode, the 
additional or clarifying information to 
be sought in follow-up probes, and the 
activity classification system used to 
code the data. 

All of the discussion to this point has 
involved measuring time and its use in a 
household context. In the final article, 
Jurgen Kropf and Patricia Getz examine 
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a technical aspect of converting reports 
with other than weekly pay periods to 
weekly hours equivalents in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of establish- 
ment payrolls. They also describe a 
method for normalizing such reports in 
such a way as to reduce noneconomic 
fluctuations in the data. 


Most work stoppages 
short-lived 


Most major work stoppages in the United 
States in 1998 lasted 2 weeks or less. The 
four shortest work stoppages lasted for 
just 1 day, while the longest stoppage of 
the year lasted for more than 7 months. 
Fully a third of stoppages in 1998 were 
less than a week long. An additional 23 
percent lasted between 1 and 2 weeks, for 
a total of 56 percent that were in effect 
no more than 2 weeks. 

The longest work stoppage of the year 
commenced on May 3, 1998, at Peterbilt 
Motors Co. This stoppage—involving 
1,200 workers represented by the United 
Automobile Workers—came to an end 
after 206 days on November 24, 1998. 

More about work stoppages can be 
found in news release USDL 99-33, ““Ma- 
jor Work Stoppages, 1998.” Major work 
stoppages are defined as strikes or lock- 
outs that idle 1,000 or more workers and 
last at least one shift. 


Bigger firms, 
bigger checks 


In March 1999, workers in the largest 
establishments in private industry re- 
ceived by far the highest compensation 
per hour. Compensation of employees in 
establishments with 500 or more work- 
ers averaged $26.37 per hour, compared 
with $18.14 in establishments with 100 
to 499 workers and $16.27 in establish- 
ments with fewer than 100 workers. 
Employees in the largest establish- 


ments were paid $18.37 per hour in 
wages and salaries. This was almost 40 
percent more than the average wage of 
$13.17 for workers in medium-sized es- 
tablishments and nearly 50 percent more 
than the $12.29 average for workers in 
the smallest. 

Benefits received by employees in the 
biggest workplaces also outstripped 
those of other employees. In establish- 
ments with 500 or more workers, ben- 
efits averaged $8.00 per hour; this was 
more than 60 percent higher than the 
$4.97 average received by employees in 
establishments with 100 to 499 workers 
and about twice as high as the $3.98 
average in establishments with fewer 
than 100 workers. 

More information can be found in 
news release USDL 99-173, “Employer 
Costs for Employee Compensation, 
March 1999.” 


Refuse collection 
occupation hazardous 


Refuse collection is one of the most 
hazardous jobs in the country. From 
1992 to 1997, the fatality rate for refuse 
collectors was 10 times the overall on- 
the-job fatality rate. The fatality rate for 
refuse collectors averaged 46 deaths per 
100,000 workers per year. The fatality 
rate for all occupations was 4.7 deaths 
per 100,000 workers. 

There were 132 fatally injured refuse 
collectors in the 1992-97 period. The 
annual number of fatalities ranged from 
18 in 1993 to 29 in 1995. Vehicles in- 
flicted most deaths on refuse collectors. 

Additional information is available 
from “Job Hazards in the Waste Indus- 
try,” Compensation and Working Con- 
ditions, Summer 1999, oO 


News releases discussed above are 
available at: 


http//stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Time-Use Data 


Mary Joyce 
and 
Jay Stewart 


Mary Joyce and Jay 
Stewart are 
economists in the 
Office of Employment 
Research and 
Program 
Development, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


What can we learn 


from time-use data? 


Data on the ways in which people allocate 
their time among daily activities can be used 
to answer questions on a broad range 


of economic and sociological issues 


he study of economics often is concerned 
with optimal decisionmaking in the face of 
some sort of constraint. Economist Thomas 
Juster has argued that the ultimate constraint on 
human activity is time.! We are each given 24 hours 
per day to devote to competing uses, and how we 
use that time has important implications for our 
financial security, health, emotional well-being, and 
general level of happiness. Time-use surveys 
attempt to measure the numerous and diverse ways 
in which people use those precious 24 hours. 
Time-use data could contribute to research and 
policy analysis in a number of areas. One area 
that has recently received considerable attention 
is the prospect of measuring and valuing unpaid 
but productive activities (that is, nonmarket work) 
with the ultimate goal of including the value of 
these activities in a satellite account of the 
National Income and Product Accounts. Al- 
though the valuation of nonmarket work has been 
the primary political impetus behind the col- 
lection of time-use data, it is by no means the 
only use of these data. In this article, we discuss 
some of the many research applications of time- 
use data. 


National estimates 


Perhaps the most fundamental application of 
time-use data would be to provide nationally rep- 
resentative estimates of the amount of time that 
Americans spend in various activities. The types 
of activities that could be captured include: pro- 


ductive nonmarket activities such as housework; 
home maintenance and repairs; child care and care 
of elderly and disabled persons; leisure activities 
such as watching television, reading books or 
magazines, pursuing hobbies, and socializing with 
friends; and nonproductive, nonleisure activities, 
such as waiting in line and commuting.” 

If time-use data were combined with demo- 
graphic information, such as that available from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS), it would be possible to com- 
pare time use across different groups. For ex- 
ample, analysts could compare time spent in 
housework and child care between men and 
women; time spent on educational activities be- 
tween students and nonstudents, or between stu- 
dents at different grade levels; time spent on lei- 
sure activities between single and married par- 
ents; time spent watching television between per- 
sons in families of differing earnings and income 
levels; and time spent cooking and cleaning be- 
tween persons with differing levels of market 
work. Conducting a time-use survey on an ongo- 
ing basis would allow researchers to study how 
the time spend in various activities changes over 
time. 

The availability of national time-use data 
would also facilitate comparisons of time-use pat- 
terns in the United States with patterns in other 
countries. In addition to comparing measures of 
material well-being such as GDP, analysts could 
also study how Americans fare on such nonmate- 
rial dimensions as hours of free time. 
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Valuing nonmarket work 


A long-standing criticism of the U.S. National Income and 
Product Accounts is that they count only productive activities 
that take place in the market economy and ignore productive 
activities that take place outside the market, particularly those 
done in the home. In recent years, there has been renewed 
interest, particularly among women’s groups, in placing a 
monetary value on nonmarket work. The 1995 United Na- 
tions Fourth World Conference on Women stated in its Plat- 
form for Action (item 206) that “national, regional and inter- 
national statistical agencies should measure, in quantita- 
tive terms, unremunerated work that is outside national ac- 
counts and work to improve methods to assess and accurately 
reflect its value in satellite or other official accounts that are 
separate from but consistent with core national accounts.” * 

Aside from putting a dollar figure on household work, ac- 
counting for the value of nonmarket production would pro- 
vide a more comprehensive picture of aggregate output, in- 
come, and productivity in the United States. For example, the 
increase in women’s labor force participation has resulted in 
a shift from nonmarket work to market work. This increase in 
market work caused measured gross national product and per 
capita income to rise, resulting in a somewhat distorted pic- 
tured of the trends in aggregate production and income be- 
cause the accompanying decrease in nonmarket work was 
never accounted for. 

Valuing the time spent in nonmarket activities will undoubt- 
edly be challenging and controversial. A key conceptual is- 
sue in measuring nonmarket work is deciding on exactly what 
should be measured. In order to distinguish between produc- 
tive and personal activities, the “third person criterion” often 
is used. Under this criterion, an activity is deemed produc- 
tive if it could be delegated to someone else while achieving 
the desired result. For example, preparing a meal would be 
considered nonmarket work, but eating it would not be.‘ 

After deciding which activities are productive, the next step 
is to place a value on these activities. This valuation can be 
done a number of ways. One approach, known as the output 
approach, involves identifying the outputs (that is, goods or 
services) that result from these productive activities and then 
assigning a price to those outputs. Although this approach is 
conceptually closer to the way market goods are treated in the 
National Income and Product Accounts, data availability is- 
sues make it difficult to implement in practice.’ A second ap- 
proach, known as the input approach, requires an estimate of 
the amount of time spent in productive activities that is then 
multiplied by a wage rate. The time spent in nonmarket work 
can be readily obtained from a time-use survey, and the wage 
rate can be imputed in a number of ways. 

To illustrate, consider the simple example of building a 
deck for a house. Three possible wage rates could be used to 
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value this activity: (1) an individual’s wage rate at his or her 
job, (2) a “specialist” wage rate (that is, the average wage for 
carpenters), or (3) the “generalist” wage ( the average wage 
for handymen). Although there are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to each, most analysts use the “generalist” wage.° 
There are three drawbacks to the input approach. First, as 
with market work, the time spent in an activity may not be a 
good indicator of the value of the output produced. For ex- 
ample, someone who has never built a deck would take longer 
than someone with more experience to build a deck of similar 
quality. Second, the choice of wage rates used to value vari- 
ous activities is somewhat arbitrary. Finally, many types of 
nonmarket activities are performed simultaneously with other 
activities (for example, providing child care and watching tele- 
vision) and researchers have not yet reached a consensus on 
how to value the time spent doing simultaneous activities. 


Verifying and interpreting existing series 


Time-use data can also aid analysts in verifying data that cur- 
rently are collected in a number of surveys. Data on hours 
worked provide an example. It has been noted by researchers 
that, over the past 20 years or so, average weekly hours as 
measured by the Current Employment Statistics survey (CES), 
a BLS establishment survey, have declined, while average 
weekly hours in the CPS, a BLS household survey, have re- 
mained fairly constant.’ This discrepancy has called into ques- 
tion the accuracy of hours worked data reported in household 
surveys such as the CPS. 

John Robinson and Ann Bostrom compared hours worked 
measures obtained from time-diary data with those obtained from 
a CPS-like question. They found that respondents tended to 
report more hours worked in the CPS-like question than in time 
diaries, that people who worked more hours tended to overreport 
by a larger amount, and that overreporting increased between 
1965 and 1985. However, Jerry A. Jacobs, using data from the 
1992 National Survey of the Changing Workforce, found that 
the CPS-style measures of the workweek correlate well with a 
new measure of work time derived from questions that ask for 
departure and return times to and from work (less commuting 
time).’ Jacobs also argued that the discrepancy between the time- 
use diaries and CPs estimates of the length of the workweek may 
be a statistical artifact resulting from random measurement error 
in both measures. Conducting a time-use survey would be a 
useful way of studying whether respondents tend to overreport 
hours worked in the CPs survey.!° 

Similarly, existing information on the time spent commut- 
ing could also be verified with time-use data. National data 
on hours spent commuting typically come from a standard 
survey question that asks, “How many minutes does it usually 
take you to get to work?” This question was asked in the 1990 
Journey to Work Survey conducted by the Census Bureau as 


part of the decennial Census. These data could be compared 
to those obtained from a time-use survey that collects infor- 
mation on start and stop times for all activities, including 
traveling to work. 

Time-use data could also be helpful in interpreting price 
index data. It has been argued that part of the reason that in- 
flation has been so low is that consumers have to wait more 
for some services and that they shop around more for bar- 
gains. For example, health maintenance organizations typi- 
cally charge less than fee-for-service health plans, but their 
patients also typically wait longer to see a health-care pro- 
vider. This reasoning implies that people are increasingly sub- 
stituting time for money. 

A time-use survey that is linked to an expenditure survey, 
such as the Consumer Expenditure Survey, would make it pos- 
sible to attach a “time cost” to specific goods and arrive at an 
alternative price index. In the absence of this linkage, time- 
use data collected over multiple periods could shed light on 
trends in these types of time expenditures. For example, a 
stable inflation rate of, say, 3 percent per year may indicate 
inflationary pressures if consumers are, in actuality, spending 
increasing amounts of time waiting or shopping for bargains. 


Measuring real income and well-being 


Typically, analysts use quantifiable measures, such as real in- 
come or earnings, to assess changes in the quality of life over 
time. Collecting information on time use would permit a more 
complete assessment of changes in quality of life. For example, 
stories in the popular press report that some individuals have 
quit high salary jobs that require long working hours to take 
lower paying jobs with fewer hours. While these people con- 
sider themselves “better off,” any objective measure of in- 
come or earnings would indicate that these individuals are 
“worse off.” Data from a time-use survey that is linked to a 
household survey, such as the CPS, would permit analysts to 
account for the increase in nonmarket production and leisure 
time when assessing changes in quality of life. 

A broader income measure also would improve analysis on 
earnings and income inequality, both of which have increased in 
recent years. However, analyses that ignore home production and 
leisure may be misleading. This point also applies to the mea- 
surement of poverty. With time-use data, it is possible to mea- 
sure a family’s command over a broader set of resources. 


Education and training 


One important form of investment for any society is the amount 
of time and resources spent by both children and adults in learn- 
ing activities. Many learning activities, particularly among young 
children, take place at home rather than in formal educational 
institutions. A time-use survey, particularly one that collects dia- 
ries from or about children, can provide information on the amount 


of time that preschoolers spend reading or interacting with par- 
ents and the amount of time that school-age children spend do- 
ing homework. Comparisons, both over time and across coun- 
tries at a point in time, of the time spent in these learning activi- 
ties would be informative. 


Policy and business cycle changes 


At present, we know a great deal about how policy changes 
affect individuals’ labor market behavior. For example, higher 
income taxes tend to reduce-labor supply. But little is known 
about how government policies affect the way individuals 
spend their nonworking time. Do they engage in more 
nonmarket production or do they consume more leisure? 
Time-use data can shed light on this issue. 

If time-use data are collected on a continuous basis, as are 
CPS data, analysts could examine how time-use patterns change 
over the business cycle. For example, during recessions, do 
people shift from take-out meals to home-cooked meals, or 
from purchased laundry services to doing their own laundry? 
Time-use data could also be used to study how unemployed 
persons use their ttme—how much time is spent on job search, 
retraining and education activities, nonmarket production, and 
leisure? Time-use among the nonemployed could also help 
refine our definitions of a “discouraged” worker. 


Business and legal applications 


Marketing is one area of business that would likely be inter- 
ested in time-use data. Marketers could use this information 
to determine how time spent in various activities (for example, 
television viewing, radio listening, shopping, eating out) dif- 
fers by demographic characteristics, earnings, and income. 

Time-use data also have legal applications. For example, 
these data might be useful to those estimating the economic 
damages in personal injury and wrongful death cases. Typi- 
cally, economic damages primarily include lost earnings. The 
value of home production either is omitted from the valua- 
tion, is based on old survey data, or is created from the survi- 
vors’ estimates of nonmarket production. Time-use data on a 
nationally representative sample would provide a more com- 
plete picture from which to estimate the economic loss asso- 
ciated with an injury or wrongful death. 


Timing of activities 


In addition to providing information on the duration of time 
spent in various activities, a time-use survey also captures what 
time of day and in what sequence these activities take place. 
Such information coutd be used in a variety of research appli- 
cations. For example, data on when and how much people 
sleep could be used by researchers interested in studying sleep 
patterns. Data on when people work could be used to deter- 
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mine the wage premium required to compensate workers 
for working at undesirable times. Psychologists also could 
use time-use data to study the degree and nature of 
multitasking. What types of people typically do more than 
one thing at atime? What types of tasks usually get grouped 
together? 


BECAUSE TIME-USE SURVEYS COLLECT information on all the ac- 
tivities that individuals engage in during a 24-hour period, time- 


Notes 


use data are remarkably wide in scope. Availability of such 
information would allow researchers to answer a host of ques- 
tions that have long been neglected for lack of data to address 
them. In this article, we have listed some of the potential ap- 
plications of time-use data. Undoubtedly, we have only scraped 
the surface. As Rebecca Blank, an economist at the Council 
of Economic Advisors, stated it at a recent National Academy 
of Sciences conference: “After having time-use data, research- 
ers will wonder how they ever did research without it.” 


' See F. Thomas Juster, “Time Use Data: Analytic Framework, Descriptive 
Findings, and Measurement Issues,” Paper prepared for the Workshop on 
Measurement of and Research on Time Use, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, May 1999. 


2 See the article by Linda Stinson elsewhere in this issue for a detailed 
description of various activity classification systems that have been used to 
capture the ways in which people spend their time. 


3 See United Nations, Platform for Action, Report from the Fourth World 
Conference on Women (Beijing, United Nations, September 1995), also on 
the Internet at www.undp.org/fwcw/dawoff.htm 


4 The third person criterion is the most general criterion used to distinguish 
unpaid work from personal activities. However, Statistics Canada and 
International Research and Training Institute for the Advancement of Women 
have developed other criteria that are used to qualify the third person criterion. 
See Statistics Canada, ‘Household’ Unpaid Work: Measurement and 
Valuation,” Catalogue No. 13-603E. No 3 occasional (Ottawa, Statistics 
Canada, 1995); and International Research and Training Institute for the 
Advancement of Women, “Measurement and Valuation of Unpaid 
Contribution: Accounting through Time and Output” (Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, 1995) 


> Duncan Ironmonger argues for the construction of national household 
accounts that would be completely separate but analogous to the national 
income and product accounts (which he would believes should be renamed 
the national market accounts). These accounts would not only measure outputs 
from household production but also households use of labor, capital, and 
intermediate materials. In order to construct such accounts, he argues, three 
types of household surveys are essential: household time-use surveys, 
household expenditure surveys, and household output surveys. According to 
Ironmonger, the latter has not been done by any national statistical office. 
See Duncan Ironmonger, “National Accounts of Household Productive 
Activities,” Paper prepared for the Conference on Time Use, Non-Market 
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Work, and Family Well-Being, Bureau of Labor Statistics and the MacArthur 
Foundation, Washington, November 1997. 


® See Luisella Goldschmidt-Clermont, “Monetary Valuation of Non- 
Market Productive Time: Methodological Cons-iderations,” Review of Income 
and Wealth, series 39, no. 4, pp. 419-434; Chris Jackson, “The Valuation of 
Unpaid Work—A Canadian Perspective,”’ Paper prepared for the Conference 
on Time Use, Non-Market Work, and Family Well-Being, November 1997; 
and Steven Landefeld and Stephanie Howell, “Accounting for Nonmarketed 
Household Production within a National Accounts Framework,” mimeo. April 
1999. 


7 See Katharine Abraham, James Spletzer, and Jay Stewart, “Divergent 
Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John Haltiwanger, Marilyn Manser, 
and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measurement Issues (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press 1998); and John Robinson and Geoffrey Godbey, 
Time for Life: The Surprising Ways Americans Use Their Time (University 
Park, PA, Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997). Note that the levels of 
the two measures are expected to differ because they measure different 
concepts (hours worked in the cps and hours paid in CES). However, this 
should not affect the trends. 


§ See John Robinson and Ann Bostrom, “The overestimated workweek? 
What time diary measures suggest,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1994, 
pp. 11-23. 


° See Jerry A. Jacobs, “Measuring time at work: are self-reports accurate?” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1998, pp. 42-53. 


'° There are two drawbacks to using time-use data to verify cps hours, 


however. First, time use is measured during one 24-hour period, so that 
comparisons would only be made possible by constructing synthetic 
workweeks. Second, the effect of proxy reporting in the cps, which may 
account for some of differences between household labor force information 
and time diary data, could not be determined. 


Notes on Time Use 


Robert A. Pollak 


Robert A, Pollak is 
Hernreich Professor of 
Economics in the 
College of Arts and 
Sciences and the John 
M, Olin School, 
Washington University, 
St, Louis, Missouri. 


Notes on 
time use 


Time-use data alone are insufficient for estimating household 
technology and the behavioral relationships that determine 

the allocation of time among activities; to estimate household 
technology requires data on all outputs and all inputs, 

whereas to estimate behavioral relationships requires recognizing 
the roles of preferences, intrahousehold allocation, and technology 


© sens data can be used to estimate both 
structural relationships, such as house- 
hold technology, and behavioral relation- 
ships, such as the determinants of the allocation 
of time among activities.' The implications of 
economics for collecting time-use data for esti- 
mation depend critically on the underlying 
theory. For economists, the starting point for 
theory is Gary S. Becker’s “household produc- 
tion” model, in which households are “assumed 
to combine time and market goods to produce 
more basic commodities that directly enter their 
utility functions.”* Elaborating on this model, 
Robert T. Michael and Becker cite applications 
to such commodities as “‘good health,’ children, 
marriage, or ‘intercity visits’”’ and urge its applica- 
tion to “new variables . . . more global in nature 
than the goods and resources traditionally consid- 
ered.””* Examples of these more global variables in- 
clude “children, prestige and esteem, health, altru- 
ism, envy, and pleasures of the senses.”” 

The household production model is an appli- 
cation of the rational actor model: Bentham up- 
dated by Becker. Becker’s assumption that 
households “combine time and market goods to 
produce more basic commodities that directly 
enter their utility functions” appears to place re- 
strictions on the constraints households face. 
But without specific assumptions about house- 
hold technology, there are no restrictions: the 


conventional economic model in which market © 


goods enter the utility function directly is a spe- 
cial case of the household production model in 
which the number of commodities is equal to the 


number of market goods and each market good 
corresponds to (“produces’’) a single commod- 
ity. The power of the household production 
model to place restrictions on household behav- 
ior derives from specific assumptions about the 
technology households use to transform goods 
and time into commodities and about the rela- 
tionship between the number of goods and the 
number of commodities—Becker insists that 
commodities “are much smaller in number than 
the goods consumed” and cites, with apparent 
approval, Bentham’s list of 15 fundamental 
sources of “pleasure and pain.’ 


Commodities 


Robert A. Pollak and Michael L. Wachter, in an 
early critique of the household production ap- 
proach, raise concerns about observability and 
measurability, arguing that 


in some potential applications, the variables 
being investigated are not “commodities” (the 
outputs of production processes) but rather 
utilities (numbers representing preference 
orderings). These misapplications confound 
tastes with technology by interpreting specific 
utility functions as production functions.’ 


Although the household production terminol- 
ogy is misleading when applied to activities that 
do not produce observable and measurable out- 
puts, a major contribution of Becker’s model has 
been to call attention to the possibility of apply- 
ing economic analysis to the allocation of time 
among activities. 
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In contrast to the problem of observing and measuring activi- 
ties and commodities, that of identifying them does not appear 
to have been discussed in the household production literature. 
This silence is not surprising, considering that an analogous 
problem exists for market goods.* The range of admissible defi- 
nitions of goods is somewhat limited by the need to remain 
consistent with the definitions used in market transactions. Be- 
cause this consistency requirement is absent for activities and 
commodities, they are, to a greater extent than goods, socially 
constructed by researchers who study them. 

Simultaneous activities (for example, walking and chew- 
ing gum) present problems for the collection and analysis of 
time-use data. I propose to distinguish between two types of 
simultaneous activities: parallel and on call. Parallel simul- 
taneous activities include walking and chewing gum; driving 
a car and listening to the radio; and flying in a plane and 
reading. On-call (or standby) simultaneous activities usually 
involve responsibility for the care of another person (“moni- 
toring,” “watching,” “minding”) in situations in which the 
time demands are stochastic. On-call activities include cook- 
ing while caring for a child who is sleeping, cleaning house 
while caring for a disabled spouse who is reading, and read- 
ing while caring for an elderly parent who is watching televi- 
sion. An individual who is on call may engage in other activi- 
ties, but the range of activities that are compatible with being 
on call is constrained in terms of location and is limited to 
activities that may be interrupted. For purposes of data col- 
lection and analysis, simultaneous activities can be handled 
by defining compound activities (for example, treating walk- 
ing and chewing gum as a single activity), but handling si- 
multaneous activities in this way would greatly expand the 
number of activities. By focusing on a limited number of com- 
pound activities (for example, those involving the care of 
children and those involving the care of the elderly) and ig- 
noring the rest, we may be able to obtain most of the advan- 
tages of defining compound activities without creating an 
unmanageable number of categories. 


Joint production 


Even when commodities are observable and measurable, com- 
modity shadow prices still pose serious problems. Unless 
the household technology exhibits constant returns to scale 
and no joint production, commodity shadow prices depend 
on preferences, as well as on the prices of market goods, 
wages rates, and the parameters of the household technol- 
ogy. As Pollak and Wachter point out, 


Households with different tastes [and the same technology] 
will select different commodity bundles, and, ... the com- 
modity bundles they select will imply different commodity 
prices. The unwary economist might attribute some part of 
the difference in the [commodity] consumption pattern of 
our two households to these differences in commodity prices, 
but such an interpretation would be highly misleading; the 
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differences in commodity prices are a reflection of differ- 
ences in tastes, not differences in opportunities.” 


Thus, if joint production is pervasive, as Pollak and Wachter 
argue that it is, commodity shadow prices are not useful in- 
dependent variables. Indeed, despite their prominence in 
Becker’s theoretical expositions of the household produc- 
tion approach, commodity shadow prices have played an in- 
significant role in empirical work. 

Joint production arises when a production process or ac- 
tivity produces two or more “outputs.” Pollak and Wachter 
consider a model with two processes, one producing a “home 
cooked meal” and the other a “clean house.”!° Each process 
requires the input of market goods and time. If the time is 
provided by a paid worker from outside the household, then 
we can model the situation as involving two “outputs” or 
“commodities” that enter the utility function: “home cooked 
meal” and “clean house.” If, on the other hand, time is pro- 
vided by a member of the household—to avoid extraneous 
complications, consider a one-person household—additional 
“commodities” will enter the utility function unless the indi- 
vidual is indifferent between these uses of time. That is, two 
individuals with the same household technologies and the 
same preferences for “home cooked meal” and “clean house” 
will allocate their time differently if one of them enjoys “time 
spent cooking” relative to “time spent cleaning” more than 
the other. F. Thomas Juster and Frank P. Stafford characterize 
such direct preferences for time use as “process benefits,””"! 
which can be negative (“disbenefits’”’) or positive; there is no 
presumption that time spent cooking or cleaning increases 
utility. From a technical standpoint, process benefits imply 
joint production—instead of two commodities, there are four: 
“home cooked meal,” “clean house,” “time cooking,” and 
“time cleaning.” 

The number of commodities severely limits the number of 
activities that an efficient household needs to operate at posi- 
tive levels. More precisely, if there are m commodities, and if 
household technology exhibits constant returns to scale, 
then any commodity vector can be produced efficiently by 
operating no more than m activities at positive levels. Thus, 
if there are constant returns to scale and 15 commodities, 
then at most 15 activities are required to produce them effi- 
ciently. With the number of commodities and activities so 
constrained, the commodity short list is unlikely to include 
such specific commodities as “home cooked meal,” “clean 
house,” “time cooking,” and “time cleaning.” 


Household preferences versus individual 
preferences 


The assumption that households produce “basic commodities 
that directly enter their utility functions” implicitly assumes that 
households have utility functions. For a one-person household, 
this is unobjectionable, but often the focus is on two-person 


households. In the years since Becker’s 1965 paper was pub- 
lished, economists have become increasingly uncomfortable 
with models that rely on household utility instead of individu- 
als’ utilities. Bargaining models of marriage allow us to begin 
with individual preferences rather than household preferences. 

The earliest bargaining models of marriage were coopera- 
tive models in which the “threat point” was divorce and the 
“private good” over which the spouses bargained was lei- 
sure. Bargaining models of marriage stand in contrast to 
“common-preference models,” in which households behave 
as if they are maximizing household preferences. Resource 
pooling provides an empirical test of common-preference 
models: if households behave as if they are maximizing a util- 
ity function, then which spouse controls resources would 
have no effect on household behavior—expenditure patterns 
and time-use patterns would be unaffected by the distribu- 
tion of control over resources between husbands and wives. 
Empirical evidence, however, shows that household expendi- 
ture patterns are sensitive to control over resources, imply- 
ing the rejection of resource pooling and, hence, all ap- 
proaches that assume or entail the existence of a household 
utility function.” 


Application: housework in one-person 
households 


Even for one-person households, we need strong, restrictive 
assumptions about preferences to reach strong conclusions 
about the effects of changes in wage rates on time allocation. 
For example, suppose individuals derive no process benefits 
from time spent in household production or in the market, so 
that time is allocated between the household sector and the 
market sector solely on the basis of the physical commodities 
produced. Suppose further that home production requires 
household time, but not market goods. Then the problem of 
the consumer reduces to allocating time among household 
production, market work, and leisure so as to maximize util- 
ity. Even under these conditions, additional assumptions 
about the structure of preferences are needed to obtain 
strong results about the effect of wage changes on time 
allocation. Two special cases are instructive. 


Perfect substitutes. Suppose that housecleaning services 
available in the market are a perfect substitute for home- 
produced cleaning or, more generally, that the home-pro- 
duced commodity and the market good are perfect substi- 
tutes. With perfect substitutes, an increase in the wage rate 
must cause a decrease in time allocated to home production. 
The intuition behind this result is that the individual allo- 
cates time to home production, until the marginal product of 
home production is driven down to the level at which an 
extra hour would produce the same return in the market as in the 
home; beyond that point, nonleisure time is allocated to the 


market, earning income which is used to purchase the market 
good. Furthermore, even with perfect substitutes, theory pre- 
dicts only the direction of the change, not its magnitude. 


Perfect complements. If the home-produced commodity, the 
market good, and leisure are perfect complements (that is, if 
the utility function has fixed coefficients), then utility in- 
creases only when all three increase simultaneously. Thus, in 
response to an increase in the wage rate that is not offset by 
a reduction in other income, a utility-maximizing individual 
decreases time allocated to market work and increases both 
time allocated to home production and time allocated to leisure. 

Theory does not imply that single women and single men 
with the same wage rates will allocate the same amount of time 
to home production or to other activities. This would be the 
case if men and women had identical household technologies 
and identical preferences. But if women care more about a 
clean house relative to market goods than men do, then this 
gender difference in preferences implies a corresponding dif- 
ference in time allocation. Similarly, if women and men derive 
process benefits from home production and women like 
housework relative to market work more than men do (or dis- 
like it less), then these gender differences in preferences im- 
ply corresponding gender differences in time allocation. To 
incorporate process benefits into the analysis requires ex- 
panding the number of arguments in the utility function be- 
yond the home-produced commodity, the market good, and 
leisure to include the time devoted to home production and 
the time devoted to market work. Gender-related differences 
in preferences imply gender-related differences in time alloca- 
tion, but economics generally has little to say about differ- 
ences in preferences. 

The “gender display,” or “gender construction,” literature 
argues that housework is culturally or socially defined as 
“women’s work,” while market work (“breadwinning”’) is de- 
fined as “men’s work.” The literature not only goes on to argue 
that women and men internalize these definitions of gender-ap- 
propriate activities, but also attempts to explain the sources of 
these differences.'* But regardless of their sources, differences 
in preferences imply differences in patterns of time use. 


Application: housework in two-person 
households 


A starting point for discussing time allocation in two-person 
households—consisting of, say, husbands and wives—is to 
suppose that each individual is concerned with the same five 
commodities as in the one-person household: the home-pro- 
duced commodity, the market good, leisure time, time devoted 
to home production, and time devoted to market work. Inter- 
dependent preferences, which arise when one spouse’s util- 
ity function depends on the other spouse’s consumption or 
time use, complicate the picture. With paternalistic interde- 
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pendent preferences, a wife may, for example, want her hus- 
band to exercise more, because “it’s good for him,” even 
though he would rather spend his time watching television. 
More generally, paternalistic interdependent preferences are 
compatible with each spouse preferring a different consump- 
tion and time-use pattern for the other spouse than the other 
spouse would choose for himself or herself. With nonpater- 
nalistic (also called altruistic or nonjudgmental) interde- 
pendent preferences, each spouse cares about the other’s 
utility. Thus, nonpaternalistic interdependent preferences re- 
spect “consumer sovereignty”: the wife wants her husband 
to allocate his time between exercise and television in just 
the way he wants to allocate his time between these activi- 
ties.'4 Plainly, then, preferences are more complex in two-per- 
son than in one-person households. 

Constraints are also more complex. One new issue is the 
substitutability of the husband’s time and the wife’s time in 
household production; the simplest assumption is that they 
are perfect substitutes, but this assumption seems implau- 
sible and is unsupported by empirical evidence. A second 
new issue is the construction of a “household technology” 
from the husband’s technology and the wife’s technology, 
an issue that has not been addressed in either the theoretical 
or the empirical literature. 

In two-person households, gender display can accommo- 
date the possibility that husbands and wives may care not 
only about their own time use, but also about the time use of 
their spouses. That is, socialization may go beyond the inter- 
nalization of preferences for one’s own gender-appropriate 
behavior and also instill a preference for gender-appropriate 
behavior by one’s spouse. Such preferences imply that each 
spouse’s utility function includes both spouses’ time use. 

Finally, if an individual is concerned with the “fairness” of 
the distribution of housework, then that individual’s utility 
function must include both his or her own time use and that 
of the spouse. Sociologists have found that, although many 
wives spend considerably more time working (that is, doing 
market work plus housework) than their husbands, many 
wives consider the unequal division “fair.” A concern with 
“fairness” implies that individuals have preferences regard- 
ing the time allocation of their spouse, as well as their own 
time allocation." 


Application: parents and homework 


Time that parents spend helping children with homework pro- 
vides a useful counterpoint to housework because the activity 
is more specific and the output is, at least arguably, measurable. 
There are two relationships that we might attempt to estimate: 


1. The “production” relationship, in which the output is a 
measure of school performance and one of the inputs is pa- 
rental time, and 
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2. The behavioral “supply” relationship, in which parents 
allocate their time among alternative uses (for example, help- 
ing with homework, watching television, cleaning house, or 
working for pay). 


The production relationship determines the return on paren- 
tal homework time, just as the wage rate determines the re- 
turn on parental time on the job; hence, the production rela- 
tionship plays a key role in estimating the behavioral supply 
relationship. 

The statistical association between parental homework 
time and school outcomes has no clear interpretation, nor is 
it obvious a priori whether we should expect a positive or a 
negative correlation. To estimate the production relationship 
between school performance and parental homework time re- 
quires specifying and measuring the other inputs into school 
performance. Omitted inputs may lead to biased estimates of 
the effect of parental time, unless the omitted inputs are inde- 
pendent of parental homework time. For example, a problem 
may arise if “good parents” spend more time on homework 
and also spend more time talking with their children at dinner. 
If dinner conversation affects school performance and we 
fail to measure dinner conversation, then our estimate of the 
effect of homework time will be biased, reflecting not only the 
effect of parental homework time, but also the effect of the 
correlated portion of dinner conversation. In order to obtain 
an unbiased estimate of the effect of parental homework time, 
we need data on all of the other variables that determine 
school performance, except those that are independent of 
parental homework time. These other variables are likely to 
include measures of the child’s ability and measures of the 
parents’ ability and education. 

To estimate the production relationship between school 
performance and parental homework time also requires rec- 
ognizing that parental homework time reflects parental time 
allocation decisions. Estimates based on the implicit assump- 
tion that parental homework time is randomly assigned to chil- 
dren are likely to be biased. Instrumental variables, a standard 
technique for dealing with this type of endogeneity, require de- 
ciding on appropriate instruments and collecting data on them. 

Suppose that, after estimating the production relationship, 
we want to estimate the behavioral supply relationships de- 
scribing the allocation of parental time among alternative ac- 
tivities. To estimate this behavioral relationship requires 
specifying competing uses of time (for example, helping other 
children with homework, cleaning house, or working for pay) 
and the returns associated with these activities. The pres- 
ence of other children in the household may represent addi- 
tional demands on parental time; the presence of other adults, 
on the other hand, increases the supply of adult time poten- 
tially available for meeting those demands. 


IN SUM, A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK for time-use research has 


three components: technology, preferences, and intrahousehold 
allocation. Household technology specifies the constraints, 
other than market constraints, that define the household’s fea- 
sible set. Because of the importance of process benefits, the 
specification of household technology must allow for joint 
production. Individual preferences specify the objective 
functions individuals seek to maximize; interdependent prefer- 
ences are likely in two-person households. An intrahousehold 
allocation rule, perhaps derived from an explicit bargaining 
model, determines the division of benefits and burdens within 
the household. On one crucial issue, however, the theoretical 
framework provides no guidance: theory does not identify 
the empirical counterparts of the “commodities” that are pro- 
duced by the household technology and that enter individu- 
als’ utility functions. 

To estimate household technology, researchers need data 
on all outputs and all inputs. For instance, if we want to 
estimate the effect on children’s reading comprehension of a 
parent reading to them for an additional hour a week, then we 
need a measure of output (for example, of reading compre- 
hension or improvement in reading comprehension). This 
reading comprehension example suggests two general les- 
sons. First, output data imply measurable commodities, and 
measurable commodities imply narrowly defined commodi- 
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Time-Use Survey Design 


Measuring how people spend their 
time: a time-use survey design 


Methodological decisions concerning the mode, 


follow-up probes, coding schemes, 


and simultaneous activities 
all have far-reaching implications 


[iss studies typically have a single fo- 
cus: to study the frequency and duration 
of human activities. For example, time-use 
surveys may ask respondents to report every- 
thing they did during a 24-hour period along with 
some indication of the starting and stopping times 
of those actions. This chronological reporting 
procedure avoids many pitfalls that other survey 
estimation procedures encounter and is less sub- 
ject to distortion due to “social desirability bias.” 
But there are many methodological consider- 
ations to take into account when designing a time- 
use survey. Decisions concerning reporting pro- 
cedures and mode of data collection may influ- 
ence data quality. Likewise, the choice of fol- 
low-up probes and the treatment of simulta- 
neous activities can determine the amount of 
information available for accurate and reliable 
coding of activities. 

This article describes the methodological 
decisions that the BLs time-use working group 
faced when designing a possible time-use sur- 
vey.' It also presents the methodological 
choices that the group made and provides the 
rationale for those selections. 

While time-use research (that is, the actual 
enumeration of the activities people perform) 
may have originated within the social sciences 
and the time management domain of the busi- 
ness world, international governments have 
also been quick to recognize the value of this 
information. A number of their policy-related 
issues can be addressed with time-use data. 
Consequently, the question is not so much 
“why?” time-use data should be collected, but 
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rather, “how?” it can be collected well. 


Methodological considerations 


A single focus upon “a day in the life of a respon- 
dent” is simple enough in principle. However, as 
with any other survey design, there are a number 
of different approaches that may be followed 
when collecting time-use data, each with its ac- 
companying ramifications on data appearance 
and quality. 

Moreover, time-use research may be rather 
unique in the world of social science analysis in 
that it has a long history of international coop- 
eration and is often animated by researchers who 
want to make cross-national comparisons.” Con- 
sequently, certain standards and procedures for 
time-use data collection have been established 
and are generally recognized within the field as 
successful practices.* However, within this nor- 
mative framework, there still remain several meth- 
odological options to be considered and chal- 
lenges to be confronted. 


Mode 


Since time-use research began during the era of 
face-to-face interviews and continues to be 
popular in localities where telephone data collec- 
tion is non-normative, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover the widespread popularity of the paper di- 
ary. A “time clock” diagram is an example of one 
early attempt to use a paper and pencil format to 
collect time-budget information in the United 
States. (See exhibit 1.) The U.S. Department of 


Exhibit 1 The time clock format used to collect time-budget information 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DAILY TIME RECORD 
OF HOMEMAKER 


eee Peer r ree ee Pere rer eer eee errr errr rere rr eer reece rere ress 


Dateien Sores 199° 2S sae ie ee? NIM oe re eee 3 


Each small space between the hours on 
the “clock” represents five minutes. Be- 
gin this day’s record by drawing a line on 
“A. M. clock” from outer to inner circles at 
time of arising. At end of time given to 
the next activity draw another line, and 
in space between lines describe this ac- 
tivity. Continue in this way changing to 
“P. M. clock” at noon and accounting for 
all of the 24 hours of the day. 

Read separate “Instructions” carefully 
before beginning record. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 


At meals (including lunches—put up) 


: 
Loaging | Lunch 
| Breakfast Dinner or 
} | supper 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Agriculture used this method in the 1920s and 1930s to create 
a daily time record for homemakers.’ Participants were in- 
structed to draw lines on the clock diagram to mark the begin- 
ning and ending times of their activities and to describe the 
activity inside the intervening spaces. Time diaries have con- 
tinued to evolve through the years, and presently, we find 
examples such as the time diary prepared by the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics. It consists of five questions at the top of 
the page and 5-minute time slots down the first column. (See 
exhibit 2.) 

Although the look of the time collection instrument has 
evolved, in all cases, the heart of the time diary is preserved: a 
verbatim description of the day’s activities is collected along 
with an assignment of the approximate starting and stopping 
times for each activity, recorded either in free format or in fixed 
5- tol10-minute intervals. 

In both Canada and the United States, the drive for cheaper, 
faster, and easier data collection has generally resulted in a 
great push for surveys to be telephone-administered and, ul- 
timately, to become computerized. In line with this trend, both 
the “1985 American’s Use of Time Project’”® and the Canadian 
General Social Survey® have demonstrated that in North 
America, information about the use of time can be success- 
fully collected over the telephone. Because our proposed sam- 
pling frame included a ready-made list of telephone numbers,’ 
our working group followed the North American precedent 
and opted for a computerized, telephone format. 

The option to collect time-budget information by tele- 
phone does have certain implications. One implication is that, 
when information is collected by telephone from centralized 
calling centers, there are new opportunities to monitor inter- 
views and improve the quality of the entire data collection 
process. In any survey situation, the capacity to increase 
the precision, efficiency, and accuracy of data collection 
is extremely valuable. It may be even more valuable for 
time-use interviews because they are built upon the col- 
lection of verbatim accounts of activities elicited from re- 
spondents by interviewers using skills that may best be 
referred to as “flexible interviewing.”* A second implica- 
tion is that telephone data collection almost certainly pre- 
cludes the possibility of collecting diaries from an entire 
household due to the difficulties inherent in trying to make 
contact with all household members on a designated day.° 
While some statisticians argue that the design effects pro- 
duced by collecting clusters of activities within house- 
holds are detrimental to survey standard errors and should 
be avoided, other social scientists argue that the social 
dynamism produced by the intertwining of household 
members’ activities demands that households be studied 
in toto.'° At any rate, it seems most likely that any study 
design requiring data collection from an entire household 
would not find a method of telephone collection optimal. 
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Follow-up probes 


Throughout the years, it has become increasingly clear that 
accurate coding and the complete analysis of activities re- 
quires more than a simple verbatim record of their content. 
Other elements are deemed essential for providing the context 
necessary for interpreting these verbatim accounts. This ad- 
ditional information generally includes: the locations where 
activities occurred, the identities of other persons who were 
present or participating, and other activities that might have 
been performed simultaneously." 

The classic example typifying the importance of such addi- 
tional information is found in the activity “eating.” Based upon 
contextual circumstances, the classification of the activity “eat- 
ing” can range from: personal care when the activity is per- 
formed alone or with household members exclusively, work time 
when eating on the job or during work-related functions, or 
socializing when food is consumed in a social situation or loca- 
tion with nonhousehold members.’* While it may be possible to 
glean some contextual information from preceding activities (for 
example, eating in a restaurant is preceded by travel to the res- 
taurant), nevertheless, this information may not always be suffi- 
cient (for example, eating alone in a restaurant, versus joining 
friends at a restaurant to socialize). 

In many paper diaries, additional information about time spent 
with others (immediate family members, relatives, coworkers, 
schoolmates, and acquaintances) is recorded by checking an 
appropriate column. Some studies suggest, however, that when 
respondents are instructed to complete their own time diaries, 
the information about the presence of other people is not al- 
ways recorded correctly. Finland’s nationwide time-use study, 
conducted by the Central Statistical Office of Finland in 1979, 
found that only a third of the respondents correctly filled in the 
column identifying time spent “in the company of others.” In 
many cases, respondents only reported the time actively in- 
volved with others in mutual activities and failed to identify time 
spent passively in the company of others. Many others made 
vague or careless entries rendering the data unclear.!* How- 
ever, telephone data collection provides interviewers with the 
opportunity to probe for complete and accurate answers. 

Following the example of Statistics Canada’s telephone 
administered time-use interview, the working group con- 
cluded that after each activity reported, interviewers should 
ask either, “Where were you?” or “Were you still... ?” For 
each activity, there would be only one answer collected and 
it would be recorded in one of the following categories: 

Place: 

1. at respondent’s home 

2. at workplace 

3. at someone else’s home 

4. at other place (includes park, neighborhood) 

Or in transit: 

5. incar (driver) 


Exhibit 2.| An example of a time diary used by the Austrailian Bureau of Statistics 


Day 1 6 a.m.-9 a.m. 


1 2 5 
What was your main activity? Who did What else were you doing at Where were Who was with you 
(Please record all activities, even if they you do this the same time? you? at home, or with 
only lasted a few minutes) for? (e.g. childminding, watching (e.g. at work, you away from 
(e.g. self, television, listening to the home, ona home? 
family, work, radio) bus, driving a (e.g. no-one, family, 
friend, a Car) friends) 
charity, the 


community) 


Sleep Self Passive child care Home 
See Fearn ee Pee a eee 
iam EN nore oe Pn lt telies xi) wean Ulemlaninael al 
PENT re ee aay Tn ee) eel RE ee, ee 
(OSCR ISTE T, oe a ee | beady le See Meee a eee Pe 
ee, op Ve es eet ts Sa ee ee ol 

Got dressed POS ied tie oichaeea 

Put on a load of washing Famil GBR Ss Ake 

Made breakfast Talked to famil 
eee eee ee | 

Ate breakfast Self Read newspaper 
a ee ae 


Brushed hair, teeth, etc. Self Nothing 
OE MINE: USA OM Ab ON ROMAN IES CLIN = Lal eet eee lcm, Sal 
ema Ae eean Forgot Ce No mun ge hs a leas ge a Ne 

Packed children’s bags Children Said Goodbye to partner. ee 

Drove children to m Talked to children 2 children 

ee een ae 


OD 
8:00 
JO (0 Se Is eee a a BOSE STS TE a pe 
.10 | Greeted my mother Self Organising children 
16coaid goodbye to.children: <0 oles | Nothing @ oat arto ral ashugle WW? |e mibiier arene 
20 | Drovetowork ss —CidTC SsCd| Si Listeningtoradio © [Car | No-one 


Parked car & walked to work __(__¥_Nothing ___} Street vonemates | 
40 Work <n Mh peat Metis GitoehS tian VOLK Workmates 

45 eerie? Parr Re eee Crete 
50 a ED Pe Pe ea re 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics, Time Use Survey Australia User’s Guide, 1992, ABS 
Catalogue No. 4150.0 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer). 


SSS... Sco 
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6. in car (passenger) 


7. walking 
8. in bus or subway (includes street cars, commuter trains 
or other public transit) 


9. onbicycle 
10. other (for example, airplane, train, motorcycle) 


Also following the Statistics Canada model, for each activ- 
ity, the interviewer would then ask either, “Who was with 
you?” or “Were you still...?” to get a complete list of other 
persons present. Interviewers would use the following list to 
record all that apply: 


Alone 
Spouse/partner 
Child(ren) of the household under 15 years 
Parent(s) or parent(s) in-law in the household 
Other member(s) of the household (including children 
ages 15 or older) 
6. Child(ren) of the respondent less than 15 years old 
outside the household 
7. Child(ren) of the respondent, 15 or older outside the 
household 
8. Parent(s) or parent(s) in-law outside the household 
9. Other family member(s) outside the household 
10. Friend(s) 
11. Other persons(s) 


du ae ard Sues am 


Taken together, these additional probes for “locations” and 
“other persons present” should provide enough information 
for accurately identifying and coding social situations and 
any ambiguous events. Beyond even that, however, these re- 
sponses provide an opportunity for further probing, should a 
specific interest ever arise. For example, if there were interest 
in having a supplemental “child-care module” attached to the 
time-use interview, response number 3 (that is, children under 
15 in the household) to the “Who was with you?” question 
could be programmed to trigger additional child-care ques- 
tions attached either to the specific activity where the flag was 
evoked or at the end of the completed 24-hour activity report 
as a separate battery of questions. Likewise, the location 
“workplace” could be used to trigger additional “work sched- 
ule” questions or an “in-transit” response could be used to 
signal additional questions on “commuting patterns.” The 
possibilities are almost limitless and confirm the importance of 
this additional contextual information. 

Finally, the BLS working group concluded that a final con- 
textual probe should be added at the end of the interview to 
identify all the activities for which respondents were paid.'4 
The exact wording of the question will, no doubt, need to be 
tested to assure us that it also helps respondents identify 
“self-employed activities.” But despite the need for additional 
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clarification of the wording, the fundamental necessity for 
some type of “paid work” question was abundantly clear dur- 
ing our 1997 time-use pilot test. Without it, we were not able, 
in all cases, to separate “market” from “nonmarket” work, a 
coding distinction that will, most likely, always be of para- 
mount interest to BLS. 


Coding schemes 


Throughout the world, most of the currently used activity 
classification systems have evolved from the original struc- 
ture developed by Alexander Szalai for the Multinational Time- 
Use Project of the 1960s. These activity codes are typically 
arranged into mutually exclusive behavior groups that cover 
all aspects of human activity. These primary divisions of be- 
havior generally include: 


e Personal care activities 

e Employment related activities; 

e Education activities 

e Domestic activities 

e Childcare activities 

e Purchasing goods and services 

e Voluntary work and care activities 
e Social and community activities 

e Recreation and leisure 

e Travel time 


Not only do the current classification systems attempt to 
reflect meaningful distinctions between specific activities for 
the purposes of tabulation, but they also try to prioritize those 
distinctions in such a way that they provide a solid concep- 
tual basis for the analytic endeavor. 

One such temporal typology, developed by Dagfinn As 
and based on the ideas of V.D. Patrushevy, identifies all time as 
either’: 


e Necessary time-serving basic physiological needs 

e Contracted time-related to gainful employment and 
school attendance 

e Committed time-to which one is obligated, but for which a 
substitute service could be purchased 

e Free time—which remains when the other three types have 
been accounted 


Within these levels of “time commitment,” all the primary 
divisions of activities are clustered and interpreted. Perhaps 
due to the cohesion of this system, time-use studies from all 
over the world have been analyzing and reporting their re- 
sults, using this structural framework. Such a typology should 


also assist coders in distinguishing between activities that 
may have multiple layers of meaning and which may not be 
readily identifiable in their classification. 

Internationally, there are several existing coding schemes 
that are very appealing. Because they have evolved from a 
common source, they share many similarities. By selecting an 
existing classification system, we would benefit from their pre- 
vious tests and code revisions, thereby saving time and 
money. International coding consistency is also necessary for 
cross-national comparisons. The following classification sys- 
tems were especially appealing to the working group. 


Eurostat classification system. liris Niemi of Statistics Fin- 
land developed the first version of the Eurostat coding list in 
1993 and it was adopted for the Eurostat Harmonized Euro- 
pean Time-Use Survey.’’® Since that time, several workshops 
and expert panels have discussed the Eurostat coding sys- 
tem, and refinements were made in 1995. Further refinements 
and adaptations have been made in close collaboration with 
coding experts in England, Finland, and Sweden. Beyond the 
effort invested in continuous improvement, the Eurostat sys- 
tem offers the advantage of direct international comparabil- 
ity. To date, eighteen countries'’ have participated in the 
“Harmonized Time-Use Project” and share the common cod- 
ing scheme at the one- and two-digit levels, while maintaining 
the opportunity for country-specific adaptations at the third- 
digit level. 


Australian classification system. This system has the advan- 
tage of having been tested and critiqued since 1992, resulting 
in a number of revisions in 1997. The overall structure is very 
similar to the Eurostat system and provides international compa- 
rability, while attempting to adjust the uneven distribution of 
time within the major categories by redefining some of the pri- 
mary categories. Some of the most interesting revisions include: 
e Combining “domestic activities,” “child or adult care,” and 
“purchasing” together into a single domain of “household 
and family care,” reflecting the common thread of “time 
committed to the household” 

e Separating “free time activities” into the four clearly distin- 
guishable subcategories: social life and entertainment, 
sports participation, hobbies and games, and mass media 

e Disentangling the category of “voluntary work” so that 
“committed activities” and “free time activities” are more 
easily distinguished, thereby allowing “unpaid work ac- 
tivities” to be more accurately identified 


United Nations international trial classification system. In 
the autumn of 1997, the United Nations Statistical Division 
convened an expert panel of time-use researchers to design a 
“trial classification system” that would provide an interna- 


tional coding scheme for analyzing and understanding the 
use of time in all different societies. The proposed classifica- 
tion system differs from other existing systems mainly in three 
ways: 


e The basic framework for distinguishing the economic na- 
ture of activities is the System of National Accounts 

e All nonmarket production has been brought together into 
a single one-digit category and then further specified at the 
two- and three-digit levels. 

e “Paid work” activities, which are normally undefined at the 


two- and three-digit level, have been given more detailed 
breakdown.'® 


While aiming for international comparability, the main fea- 
ture of the UN system is clearly its economic conceptualization. 
This classification is useful because it could be helpful in as- 
sessing national labor inputs into production of goods and 
services, compiling household satellite accounts, and analyz- 
ing time use within the framework of the System of National 
Accounts. This system was designed to be especially useful 
for developing countries that may lack labor force or expendi- 
ture surveys and may need to use a single national survey to 
address many different research and policy issues. It seems 
less likely to be adopted by other countries that already have 
years of experience with their own time-use coding schemes, 
as well as fully developed national statistical survey programs 
to address specific research needs. 


Assessment 


While other national classification systems are similar to these 
three systems (because they all share a common origin), the 
Australian, Eurostat, and United Nations systems stand out. 
The Australian system is impressive because it seems to have 
developed the most—from a simple structure to be used for 
the tabulation of activities, into an analytically cohesive and 
theoretically strong “explanation” of time use. The Eurostat 
system benefits from the breath and scope of its application 
throughout the unified Europe. The United Nations system is 
appealing because of the economic foundation on which it 
rests. 

After considering each of these coding schemes, our work- 
ing group recommended a slightly modified version of the 
Australian system because it provides international coding 
comparability, while redefining some of the primary categories 
to be more logically consistent with the four-fold typology of 
time. Our design shews minimal changes at the level of first- 
digit codes, such as expanding “child care” to include “care of 
all household dependents, including children, the elderly, and 
the disabled.” At the two-digit level, there would be a few 
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codes added to provide additional classification for the ex- 
panded one-digit categories. Finally, at the three-digit level, 
useful codes from other international systems would be added 
to provide additional clarifications. 


Simultaneous activities 


One of the most difficult problems all time-use researchers 
must confront is how to record, with accuracy and complete- 
ness the pulsing dynamism of human activity. As Alexander 
Szalai pointed out, there are practical limits to how well this 
can be done. While there are many “parallel and criss-cross- 
ing threads of activity,” we are generally constrained by the 
linear flow of time itself to view activities as predominantly 
sequential in nature, rather than as pulsating energetic mo- 
ments extending backwards from and forwards into their sur- 
rounding activities. As he wrote: 


...for whatever level of accuracy one may reach, still more 
minute observations could possibly prove that some activi- 
ties which seemed to be carried out simultaneously were in 
effect alternating with one another, or that some activities 
which seemed to be performed consecutively were factually 
overlapping to some extent. Nevertheless, any time-budget 
study which does not grapple in some way with the problem 
of recording secondary or parallel activities is essentially un- 
able to give a balanced account of the great variety of activi- 
ties which fill up everyday life.”° 


Typically, time-use studies provide respondents with an 
opportunity to report at least one “simultaneous” or “sec- 


Notes 


ondary” activity in parallel with each sequential activity men- 
tioned. Such studies find that respondents spend as much as 
3 to 4 hours per day, doing more than one activity at a time.”! 
Child-care activities, in particular, seem especially subject to 
simultaneity. However, as mentioned earlier in the discussion 
of follow-up probes, when respondents are left to record their 
own activities in paper diaries, the collection of simultaneous 
activities often suffers.” 

The1997 time-use pilot test found that most reports of si- 
multaneous activities were coded either as social or per- 
sonal care activities or were classified as “nonmarket work.” 
On average, our respondents reported nearly 2 hours of either 
social or personal activities and an additional hour of 
nonmarket work occurring simultaneously with other activi- 
ties per day. Consequently, we recognize the importance of pro- 
viding a forum whereby respondents are able to report activities 
that might have been performed in tandem with other actions. 
This information would be obtained by asking respondents, 
“Were you doing anything else during that time?,” after re- 
cording the starting and stopping times, the location, and other 
persons present for each recorded activity.” Standardizing the 
collection of simultaneous activity through scripted questions 
administered by interviewers would avoid some of the mea- 
surement difficulties encountered by the self-administered pa- 
per diaries. It also would avoid undue respondent burden by 
not asking respondents to provide a subjective assessment 
of how they think their parallel activities should be appor- 
tioned for analytic purposes. O 
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A Bureau of Labor Statistics working group was established to 
examine the feasibility of conducting a survey on how Americans 
spend their time. Members of the group include: Diane Herz, Michael 
Horrigan, Mary Joyce, Ed Robison, Jay Stewart, and Linda Stinson. 
This article contains material from the report prepared by the work- 
ing group, along with additional material researched by the author and 
presented in a paper at the 1999 Joint Statistical Meetings in Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


'In any survey design process, there are always a series of method- 
ological decisions to be made. As the BLS working group advanced into 
the design process, it made specific methodological decisions along the 
way. These decisions were made as part of the design process only. 


* Alexander Szalai, ed., The Use of Time: Daily Activities of Urban and 
Suburban Populations in Twelve Countries (The Hague, Mouton, 1972), 


> Andrew Harvey, “Guidelines for Time Use Data Collection,” So- 
cial Indicators Research, vol. 30, 1993, pp. 197-228. 


* Early time diary records are available from the Department of 
Agriculture, National Agricultural Library, Beltsville, Mp. 


° The 1985 American’s Use of Time Project was headed by John 
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Robinson and conducted by the Survey Research Center at the University 
of Maryland. They also used telephone data collection for their 1995 
time-use survey sponsored by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
See John Robinson and Geoffrey Godbey, Time for Life. The Surprising 
Ways Americans Use Their Time (University Park, pA, The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1997). Also, see John P. Robinson and Ann 
Bostrom, “The overestimated workweek? What the time diary measures 
suggest,” Monthly Labor Review, 1994 August, pp. 11-23. 


® Judith Frederick, As Time Goes By. Time Use by Canadian, Cata- © 


logue 89-44E (Ottawa, Ontario, Statistics Canada, 1995). 


’ Our proposed sampling frame is the list of month-in-sample eight 
participants in the Current Population Survey. 


* Michael Schober and Frederick Conrad, ‘Conversational Inter- 
viewing,” Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 61, 1997, pp. 576-602. 


* A “designated day” is statistically selected and assigned so that the 
activities recorded in time-use studies will be representative. This is 
necessary in order that activities, such as those performed outside the 
home, are not overestimated. 


'© Jose Geurts, and Jos De Ree, “Influence of Research Design on 


Time Use Estimates,” Social Indicators Research, vol. 30, 1993, pp. 
245-84. 


'' The final report issued by the Expert Group convened by the 


aa 


United Nations Statistical Division to discuss a “Trial International 
Classification for Time-Use Activities” cited “for whom,” “with whom,” 
and “location” as the important context variables that should be col- 
lected in time-use studies (United Nations Secretariat, 1997). 


'? Angie Becher, “Identifying Non-Market Work: A Look at Coding 
Issues.” Paper presented at the Time Use, Non-Market Work, and 
Family Well-being Conference, co-sponsored by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the MacArthur Network on the Family and the Economy, 
Washington, pc, Nov. 20-21, 1997. 


'3 Tiris Niemi, The 1979 Time Use Study Method, no. 91 (Helsinki, 
Central Statistical Office of Finland, 1983). 


* During the 1997 BLs pilot test, we tested the following “paid 
work” question: “Of all the activities that you did yesterday, did you 
get paid for any of them?” The note to interviewers instructed them 
to include only work that was paid to respondents in the form of 
money (for example cash and checks) and to exclude bartering or 
exchange services. 


'S Dagfinn As, “Studies of Time-Use: Problems and Prospects,” 
Acta Sociologica, vol. 2, 1978, pp. 125-141; Dagfinn As, “Designs 
for Large Scale Time-Use Studies of the 24-Hour Day,” /t’s About Time, 
International Research Group on Time Budgets and Social Activities, 
1982; and Iiris Niemi, Salme Kiiski, and Mirja Liikkanen Use of Time 
in Finland 1979 (Helsinki, Central Statistical Office of Finland, 1986). 


'6 Niemi, The 1979 Time-Use Method. 


" These countries participating in the 1996-97 pilot test include 
Finland, Sweden, Luxembourg, Ireland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
United Kingdom, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Slovenia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia. France and Germany also have expressed interest in join- 


ing the “Harmonized Project” and are negotiating possibilities for fi- 
nancing their participation. Likewise, Austria, Denmark, and the Neth- 
erlands are engaged in ongoing discussions, but have not yet reached 
decisions about future participation. 


'8 United Nations Secretariat, Statistical Division, Expert Group 
Meeting on Trial International classification for Time-Use Activities, 
Report of the meeting held in New York, Oct. 13-16, 1997. 


‘9 Szalai, The Use of Time, 1972. 
© Ibid. p. 3. 


2] International Research and Training Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Women, Measurement and Valuation of Unpaid Contribution, 
Accounting Through Time and Output (Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, United Nations INstTRAW, 1995). 


2 In the minutes of the November, 1998 meeting of the Eurostat 
Task Force on their “Time Use Survey” pilot tests, the recommendation 
was made that secondary activities should not be included in satellite 
accounts because of the lack of data quality and the variability in report- 
ing simultaneous housework activities between countries. Our survey 
hopes to avoid this pitfall by standardizing the collection of simultaneous 
activity through scripted questions administered by interviewers. 


°3 The dilemma that follows upon the collection of secondary activi- 
ties is the problem of constraining everything to total into a 24-hour day 
for analytic purposes. One approach would be to ask respondents to 
somehow apportion “weights” to any activities performed simultaneously 
so the overlapping time can be re-distributed. Due to the magnitude of 
the respondent burden and issues of measurement error, we have decided 
not to follow this approach. Instead, we are investigating post hoc 
analytic procedures that would take advantage of aggregate information 
to create utility functions that would supply the necessary weights. 
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Hours and Earnings Fluctuations 


Noneconomic fluctuations 
in hours and earnings data 


BLS hours and earnings series are subject 

to noneconomic calendar-related fluctuations 

caused by response error in semimonthly and monthly 
reports and the processing limitations of the payroll survey 


he Current Employment Statistics (CES) 
survey collects payroll information from a 
sample of about 390,000 business estab- 
lishments across the Nation and provides monthly 
estimates of nonfarm wage and salary employ- 
ment, average weekly hours, and average hourly 
earnings. The month-to-month movements in these 
series are closely watched by policymakers, fore- 
casters, and other analysts as timely indicators of 
the overall strength and direction of the Nation’s 
economy. In recent years, some CES data users 
have inquired about the possibility of noneconomic, 
calendar-related fluctuations in the hours and earn- 
ings series. 

In 1997, researchers at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics established a correlation between over- 
the-month changes in the hours and earnings series 
and the number of weekdays in a calendar month. 
An initial review of the hours and earnings se- 
ries revealed that the fluctuations were concen- 
trated in the service-producing industries—espe- 
cially in finance, insurance and real estate—and 
that they could be traced to survey reporters with a 
high proportion of salaried employees and semi- 
monthly or monthly payrolls. These findings led to 
an examination of how these reports are treat- 
ed within the CES production system. The ex- 
amination revealed that both response error 
and the "normalization" process used to con- 
vert reports with other-than-weekly pay periods 
to the weekly equivalent were contributing to 
the noneconomic fluctuations in the hours and 
earnings series. 
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This article describes the research methods 
used and the results obtained in this study. Sev- 
eral methods were used to identify and measure 
the noneconomic fluctuations. First, the micro- 
data were tested for statistical differences be- 
tween reported hours and earnings for months 
with different numbers of workdays. Second, re- 
porters were contacted directly in order to clarify 
their reporting practices—specifically, their meth- 
ods of calculating the hours and earnings data that 
they provided on the survey form. Third, the CES 
production process was simulated with certain 
modifications, including the elimination of prob- 
lematic reports and the use of different correc- 
tion factors to normalize the hours and earnings 
data. Finally, using the REGARIMA statistical tech- 
nique, models were developed to measure and 
adjust for the effect of the length of pay period on 
the hours and earnings series. 

To correct the noneconomic fluctuations in the 
hours and earnings series, the system should be 
modified to convert each report appropriately, de- 
pending on the reporting practice of the respon- 
dents. In addition, respondents should be educated 
on the proper method of reporting hours in un- 
usual cases, such as when the length of pay pe- 
riod is 11 or 12 days. Also, ideally, hours and earn- 
ings data should be collected separately for work- 
ers paid by the hour versus those paid by salary. 
The implementation of these corrective measures 
would require considerable time and resources, 
however, and thus could only be accomplished as 
a long-term project. In the short run, the use of 


REGARIMA models continues to be the most feasible and ef- 
fective method of correcting the fluctuations, although cur- 
rently only the seasonally adjusted hours and earnings series 
are corrected. 


The Current Employment Statistics survey 


In the CES survey, average weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings data are not collected directly. Instead, respondents 
report their gross payrolls and the corresponding total hours 
paid for production workers, construction workers, and 
nonsupervisory workers. (Henceforth, these three types of 
workers will be referred to as production workers.) Data items 
refer to persons who worked during, or received pay for, any 
part of the pay period that includes the 12th of the month. 
Average weekly hours are computed as 


(1) AWH = WH/PW, 


where 


WH = total worker hours, 
PW = total production workers. 


Average hourly earnings are given by 
(2) AHE=PR/WH, 
where 


PR = gross payroll (for production workers), 
PW = total production workers. 


Data are reported for the pay period that includes the 12th 
of the month, with respondents indicating the length of the 
pay period as follows: 


Weekly = 5-day pay period 
Biweekly = 10-day pay period 
Semimonthly = 10- to 11-day pay period 
Monthly = 20- to 23-day pay period. 


When respondents report data for pay periods of more than 1 
week in duration, the reports must be “normalized””—that is, the 
payroll and hours data must be converted to 1-week equivalents. 
For this purpose, conversion factors or length-of-pay-period (LP) 
codes are applied to the reported figures, using the modified 
formulas 


AWH= (LP, * WH, )/ PW, 
and 


AHE =(LP,*PR)/ WH, 


1.0 when number of days (D) in pay period (PP) = 5, 
.45 when D = 11 (semimonthly), 

.50 when D = 10 (semimonthly or biweekly), 

.45 when D = 11 (semimonthly), 

.50 when D = 10 (semimonthly or biweekly), 

.22 when D = 23 (monthly), 

.23 when D = 22 (monthly), 

.24 when D = 21 (monthly), 

.25 when D = 20 (monthly), 


WH, =reported hours, 
WH, =normalized hours. 


Test of microdata 


The normalized microdata from the survey reports were ana- 
lyzed in an attempt to identify problematic reports. The under- 
lying assumption in the CES estimation process for average 
weekly hours and average hourly earnings is that respondents 
vary their reported payroll and hours data according to the 
number of days in their respective pay periods. This assump- 
tion is reasonable for respondents with predominantly hourly 
paid employees—these respondents are most likely to have 
accurate records on the number of hours for which their em- 
ployees were paid. 

But in cases in which the respondents have a high percent- 
age of salaried employees who are paid a fixed amount for 
each pay period, the reported payroll figure does not vary by 
the number of days in a pay period, and a record of the actual 
number of hours paid may not be available. The reported num- 
ber of total hours worked may reflect the fixed payroll and 
thus may not vary by the number of days worked either. As a 
result, when respondents with semimonthly or monthly pay 
periods report fixed work-hours and fixed payroll, the normaliza- 
tion procedure of the CES production system could introduce fluc- 
tuations for pay periods with varying numbers of workdays. 

This hypothesis is translated into a test of the difference 
between two population means, namely 


H,: m,-m, = 0, 


and 
H,: m,-m,< 0, 


where 


m, = population mean when D = 10, 20, and 21, 


m, =population mean when D = 11, 22, and 23. 
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The test statistic is defined as 


t= (y,-y,)/s,V (1/n, + I/n,), 


where 
y, =Sample mean when D = 10, 20, and 21, 
y, =sample mean when D = 11, 22, and 23, 
n, =number of months in which D = 10, 20, and 21, 
n, =number of months in which D = 11, 22, and 23, 
aS estimated standard deviation s for m, and m,, 
S,, = sample variances. 


Note also that 
s, = V¥ [(n,-1)s? + (ny 1s yVC nt 22) 


for the rejection region, @ = .025, df =n, + n, - 2, and we 
reject H, if t > ta. 

The data tested were the calculated average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings figures for each reporter, accord- 
ing to formulas (1) and (2) shown above. A reporter failing this 
means test (H, is rejected) is assumed to report fixed work- 
hours and payroll. By normalizing the reported data, the CES 
production system introduces the observed fluctuations into the 
data for these reporters. 

Table | lists the distribution of reports by pay period and the 
percentage of reports failing the test for average weekly hours. 
The results of the means test indicate that nearly half of the 
semimonthly reports display significant differences in normal- 
ized work-hours between months with varying workdays per 
pay period. The table also shows that the majority of semi- 
monthly (and hence, problematic) reporters are in the service- 
producing industries, with finance, insurance, and real estate 
having the largest share. 

The results of the means test for hourly earnings are not as 
apparent as those for weekly hours. However, about 10 per- 


Table 1. 


Distribution of reports failing means test for average weekly hours by pay period 


cent of semimonthly reports and 6 percent of the monthly re- 
ports display significant differences in normalized payrolls be- 
tween months with varying numbers of workdays per pay pe- 
riod. The smaller number of reports testing significantly differ- 
ent for average hourly earnings can be best explained by re- 
calling the procedure that the CES production system uses to 
calculate the hourly earnings figures: 


AHE =(LP,, ,,* PR)/ WH, 


The product LP, ,, * PR calculates the normalized pay- 
roll, which then is divided by the normalized work-hours. The 
same conversion factor (LP) is used to normalize both data 
elements. Therefore, for respondents who report fixed work- 
hours and fixed payroll, the division of the two data elements 
neutralizes the conversion factors and the resulting average 
hourly earnings series do not display the fluctuations intro- 
duced by the factors. Only the earnings series for those re- 
spondents who report fixed payroll figures but vary the num- 
ber of reported work-hours according to the number of work- 
days per pay period display the fluctuations—in this case in- 
troduced by the conversion factor during the normalization of 
the payroll figures. 


Respondents contact 


In an independent effort to confirm the results obtained from 
examining the microdata, a sample of 100 monthly and semi- 
monthly respondents was selected and each was contacted by 
telephone to ask about how they report their hours and earn- 
ings data. Overall, there were 75 usable responses from the 
100 sample cases. An important basic finding is that 53 of the 
75—70 percent—had both salaried and hourly workers. 

For their hourly paid workers, respondents stated that they 
used actual hours figures more than 90 percent of the time. 
For salaried workers, on the other hand, actual hours were 
available only 12 percent of the time. For the rest of the time, 
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All pay periods Weekly pay periods Biweekly pay periods | Saenknoninty pay periods} Monthly pay periods 
eo + 
Industry Total Percent | Percentof| Percent | Percent of Percent Percent of ' Percent | Percent of| Percent 
number of failing total failing total failing total failing total 
meanstest| reports |means test} reports | means test | ___ reports mean test reports 
Total private .......... 223,903 8.5 52.6 3.9 32.9 4.6 9.2 
MIRIIG i ceescernnterencs 2,130 10.3 42.9 3.1 39.4 Bi 9.6 
Construction ......... 23,320 3.1 89.2 ys 6.6 3.8 1 
Manufacturing ....... 48,763 5.6 74.2 4.5 20.2 4.9 3.0 
Transportation and 
public utilities ..... 11,660 8.7 36.2 3.2 44.1 3.2 11.9 
Wholesale trade... 17,939 10.4 47.6 3.5 35.1 4.6 10.4 
Retail trade ........... 49,231 6.5 53.3 3.0 36.6 4.7 6s: | ata 3.8 
Fire, insurance, , 
and real estate .. 15,078 20.1 16.9 2.9 48.0 6.2 24.2 58.5 
S6IVICO im eaxeeeete 55,782 11.6 32.8 313 44.3 4.4 


Various average weekly hours series for finance, insurance, and real estate 


Average 
weekly 
hours 

37.2 


Average 
weekly 
hours 


— Published 


37.2 
Failing AWH test 
=) 7.0 
36.8 
36.6 
36.4 
36.2 
36.0 


35.8 


35.6 


35.4 


35.2 


the hours figures were estimated using some fixed formula or a 
constant value. Respondents said that they vary the number 
of hours that they report with the number of weekdays in a 
month for about 80 percent of their hourly paid workers and 
for only about 20 percent of their salaried workers. The re- 
sults are similar for the payroll figures except that a higher 
percentage of respondents stated having actual payroll data 
for salaried workers—about 50 percent, compared with the 12 
percent having actual hours data. 

The overall conclusion from the data is that the CES con- 
version practices generally are appropriate for hourly paid 
workers, but not for salaried workers. Because most respon- 
dents have both types of workers, collecting separate reports 
for hourly and salaried workers would be better, but that would 
require far-reaching changes to CES production and data col- 
lection systems. From the point of view of the respondents, 
collecting separate reports may be quite feasible—77 percent of 
the respondents indicated that they could provide separate pay- 
roll figures for hourly and salaried workers. 

The responses from telephone contacts were compared 
with the results from the means test and are shown in the 
following tabulation. In about 70 percent of the cases, the 
telephone survey answers supported the findings of the 
means tests for average weekly hours. For example, a re- 
port failed the average weekly hours means test and the 


35.0 


respondent confirmed that they did in fact report a con- 
stant number of hours. For average hourly earnings, the 
comparison between the means test and the telephone sur- 
vey answers yielded somewhat more disparate results— 
only 60 percent of the telephone respondents gave the 
expected answers. 

Passed means test 


Reporting practice Failed means test 


EXCOIOUIS mesreceseetess 43 9 
Varying hours .............. we ed: 
Bixed PayrollPeessvecere secs 30 4 
Varying payroll ............. on ae 


* False positive 
** False negative 


The lack of stronger correspondence between the means 
test results and the telephone respondent answers clouds 
the issue of whether the identification of the problematic 
reports could be a solution to the problem of noneconomic 
fluctuations in the CES hours and earnings series. Un- 
doubtedly, at least part of the problem is due to the limita- 
tion imposed by collecting only one payroll and hours figure, 
making it difficult to separately review and test salaried 
and hourly worker data. 
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Simulation of estimates 


In order to simulate the effects of three kinds of adjustments, 
the CES estimation process was recreated in this study. First, 
all reports with semimonthly or monthly pay periods were 
removed and the hours and earnings series were reestimated 
using only the remaining reports. Second, for average weekly 
hours, all reports failing the means test were removed, and for 
average hourly earnings, the reports passing the average 
weekly hours test but failing the earnings test were removed, 
and the series were reestimated using only the remaining re- 
ports. Third, the conversion factor to normalize the series was 
changed to reflect the fixed work-hours and payroll reports 
and the corrected factor was applied to the reports failing the 
means test. The factor was changed to a fixed value of .46 for 
semimonthly reports and .23 for monthly reports. 

The average weekly hours series for finance, insurance, and 
real estate are shown in chart 1. All three treatments success- 
fully reduce the magnitude of the fluctuations displayed by the 
published and reconstructed series during months with fewer 
workdays per pay period, although some evidence of the under- 
lying spikes remains. The treatments for average hourly earnings 
produced a somewhat smoother series but because the fluctua- 
tions were not as pronounced as in the average weekly hours 
series, the interpretation is more ambiguous. 

An important observation here is that some of the treatments 
lower the level of the series. A review of sample averages by 
length of pay period confirmed that semimonthly and monthly 
reports had higher paid workers as compared with weekly and 
biweekly reports. It is difficult to conclude that any of the simu- 
lated series are substantially improved over the published or 
reconstructed series. Moreover, because these series are not 
seasonally adjusted, the interpretation is particularly difficult, 
especially because the average hourly earnings series display 
strong seasonal movements in some months. 


REGARIMA modeling and diagnostics 


The Model. For seasonal adjustment, the CES program uses the 


Table 2. 


t-statistics for length-of pay-period variables for average weekly hours by selected industry divisions 


X-12-ARIMA software developed by the Bureau of the Census. 
For most of the published seasonally adjusted series, a tech- 
nique known as REGARIMA modeling is used to identify the 
estimated size and significance of calendar effects, adjusting for 
them accordingly. Examples include the adjustments for interval 
effect between survey weeks currently applied to the CES em- 
ployment series and the adjustment for moving holidays in the 
hours series. 

The REGARIMA models evaluate the variation in levels attrib- 
utable to varying calendar effects in the same month of different 
years. The effects are examined by a joint chi-square test, which 
provides evidence of statistical significance across all model 
variables, and by t-tests on individual coefficients. Adjustment 
factors are calculated and applied to the original series in con- 
nection with the seasonal factors. Because calendar effects are 
known in advance, factors can be forecasted based on the ob- 
served effects in past months. The observed fluctuation in the 
hours and earnings series are also related to calendar effects, 
making the application of the REGARIMA modeling technique a 
possible alternative in the mitigation of the fluctuations. 

The multiplicative decomposition of time series is described 
by the model 


yal = S =P 
where 


T = trend component 

S = seasonal component 

] = irregular component 

P = the prior adjustment factor with decomposition 


Pc PtPe* Pie 


In this application, the length of the period is month-spe- 
cific, and is estimated as the factor P, . For seasonal adjust- 
ment, it is combined with the seasonal factor, and the season- 
ally adjusted values are derived from the formula 


Vi(S*P)) ST STOP SP, 
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Length-of pay- aH Transportation Finance, 
period and public Wholesale trade Retail trade insurance, and Services 
variable utilities real estate 

January ........0 3.87 6.16 me 5.79 12.29 9.20 
February «.......... 2.19 6.30 5.06 14.28 7.53 
MaQch .ensnetne 44 6.50 1.97 14.05 7.56 
itll cbbcsecics. coe 4.49 3.87 5.94 10.11 6.70 
Say seh ievoes ct 1.86 6.14 1.47 11.68 9.06 
MC Gi asfatts Lnister. 3.80 5.66 4.54 14.25 6.15 
Sly ila le dc 3.11 4.51 3.51 10.68 6.40 
AUQUSt sosceeessseen 52 4.48 2.49 12.68 6.93 
September .......... 2.54 3.25 1.81 11.63 4.91 
October ..... 3.26 5.78 4.02 12.10 8.23 
November .......... 4.16 4.65 98 13.13 6.63 
December .......... 2.81 4.50 2.91 11.74 5.90 


Table ke Smoothness tests and sliding span evaluation of the length-of-pay-period adjustment 


Smoothness Tests 


Span |: 


988-95 Span Il: 1989-96 Span Ill: 1990-97 


Percent change 
in root-mean- 
squared 


Data series and industry 
division 


months 
in which 
t>0 


Average hourly earnings: 
Wholesale trade 


Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


Services 


Average weekly hours: 
Transportation and public 


Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


Services 


As with other interventions and calendar effects, extended 
ARIMA models are used to estimate the effect of the length of 
pay period on the estimates by means of the formula 


Log Vic > a M,,- > BX, = y(B, B'?) a, 


Jaeryt 


where 
y, = the observed series; 
M = the month variables; 


Xx,, = the outliers or other interventions; 
= the noise term; 
the seasonal ARIMA model. 


R 
| 


y 


On the log scale, the effect of the length of the pay period 
of month j at time t is defined as 


1.0 when t = j(mod 12), 10-day pay period, 
—0.4 when t = j(mod 12), 11-day pay period, 
0, otherwise. 


The adjustment for the length of pay period is sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative. Because there are more in- 
stances of 11-day pay periods, the factor -0.4 helps achieve bal- 


Number of 


aaa | 


Number of Number of 
| Joint months 


p-value 


Joint 
p-value 


Joint 
in which p-value 
t >0 


ance in these effects. This is analogous to the property that the 
mean of the seasonally adjusted series should be close to the 
mean of the unadjusted series. Notice also that only two factors 
are used which test only the effects of semimonthly reports on 
the series. Tests showed that by including four additional fac- 
tors to account for the effects of the differences in pay periods of 
monthly reporters, the model does not improve and the adjust- 
ment factors estimated by the model become weaker for some 
months. 


Significance tests for the length-of-pay-period. Chi-square and 
t-statistics were observed for testing the significance of the joint 
contribution and coefficients for each of the 12 monthly length- 
of-pay-period variables. As shown in table 2, of the 29 published 
average weekly hours series fitted with models using the ex- 
planatory variables, all 5 service-producing divisions had t-sta- 
tistics greater than 2 for at least 8 of the 12 monthly variables. 
Three industry divisions—wholesale trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services—had f-statistics for all 12 variables 
greater than 3. The finance, insurance, and real estate division 
had t-statistics greater than 10 for all 12 variables, indicating that 
the length of pay period has a dominating effect on the over-the- 
month changes of this series. In addition to these significant t- 
statistics, the variables for all 5 series were positive, resulting in 
regression factors greater than 1 for all months with 10-day pay 
periods, therefore adjusting the series in the correct direction 
and mitigating the fluctuations. 

The mining and construction divisions and 22 two-digit in- 
dustries in manufacturing displayed only a few significant f-sta- 
tistics for the length-of-pay-period variables. Moreover, the signs 
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of the r-statistics were both positive and negative, therefore hav- 
ing coefficients, which in some months contribute to the spikes. 
Based on the t-statistics and the effect of the variables, it was 
concluded that the average weekly hours series for the goods- 
producing industries are not significantly affected by the length 
of pay period and do not require an adjustment for this effect. 

Of the eight published average hourly earnings series fitted 
with models using the explanatory variables, three service-pro- 
ducing divisions had f-statistics greater than 2 for at least 11 of 
the 12 variables displaying the same sign. The other five divisions 
displayed only a few t-statistics greater than 2 and the signs of 
the t-statistics were not equal. Based on these results, only the 
average hourly earnings series for wholesale trade; finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; and services are adjusted for the length- 
of-pay-period effect. 


Smoothness tests, sliding spans, seasonal adjustment. For 
validation of the REGARMIA models, four tests were conducted, 
the results of which are shown in table 3. First, a smothness ratio 
was calculated for each treated series by dividing the square root 
of the sum of the squared first differences of the LP-adjusted 
series by those of the unadjusted series. A value of less than 100 
indicates that the adjusted series is smoother. Second, the 
percent change in root-mean-squared error was calculated as the 
percent difference between the root-mean-squared errors of the 
unadjusted series and those of the LP-adjusted series. A negative 


percentage indicates that the LP-adjusted series is smoother. 
The percent change is calculated for the full series and for the 
last 3 years. 

- Third, a sliding span analysis was conducted, separately test- 
ing 3 different periods: 1988-95, 1989-96, and 1990-97. A t-sta- 
tistic greater than 2.0 indicates the number of significant vari- 
ables or months in the model (maximum = 12) for each span. The 
joint p-value of less than 0.10 indicates that the variables are 
jointly significant for each span. 

Finally, the sliding span analysis also included tests of the sea- 
sonal factors, the final seasonally adjusted series, and the month- 
to-month changes in the seasonally adjusted series for stability 
over the 3 spans. Months were flagged as unstable if the differ- 
ence of an analysis variable for the same month was greater 
than 3 percent from one span to the next. For these tests, no 
month was flagged as unstable. 

The following tabulation shows statistics for finance, insur- 
ance, and real esate and for services before and after treatment. 


Finance, insurance, 


and real estate Services 
Statistic Before After __ Before After 
Stable F-Statistic ........ 0.66 7.68 21.60 105.80 
Moving F-Statistic ..... t.55 1.42 61 0.30 
MU7-Statistiesnsccctscsserce 2.83 86 47 9 
Q-StatistiOmccmccaes 2.30 83 L27 65 


Table 4. 


and difference, 1993-98 


1993: 

LP-adjusted ........... at 0 -.2 2 0 

Not LP-adjusted..... aif 0 -2 2 a 

Difference .............. 0 0 0) 0 -.2 
1994: 

LP-adjusted........... 0 =-2 3 -1 at 

Not LP-adjusted..... 3 -.5 3 0 a 

Difference .............. -.3 3 0 -.1 0 
1995: 

LP-adjusted ........... 0 -.2 0 0) -.2 
Not LP-adjusted ........ 3 -.4 0 “A -.4 
Difference ..............04. -.3 i 0 -.1 2 
1996: 

LP-adjusted ........... -4 6 -.1 -.1 i 

Not LP-adjusted..... -4 a) 0 -.1 0 

Difference .............. 0 Hi -.1 0 J 
1997: 

LP-adjusted ........... -.1 “i al -.1 a, 

Not LP-adjusted..... -.3 4 0 -.3 0 

Difference .............. 2 -.3 “i, 2 at 
1998: 

LP-adjusted ........... ay | -.1 -.1 =1 = 

Not LP-adjusted .... ys | -.2 -.3 > 

Difference ............. 

-= Data unavailable at time of study. 
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Over-the-month changes in average weekly hours, with and without length-of-pay-period (LP) adjustment, 


June July August | September| October | November| December 
«i 1 0 IDowhes D 0 0 
-.2 1 =1 -.1 0 0 0 
1 0 -.1 2 0 0 0 
| 
0 0 -.1 0 at -.1 1 
-.1 0 -.1 st a 0 
ail 0 0 -.1 -1 1 0.1 
1 0 0 0 -.1 
“a } =!1 0 re -.1 -.1 
-1 -1 1 0) -4 0 
2 -.2 1 1 -.1 0 1 
4 -4 2 -.3 1 
~.2 2 -1 -4 e -4 -4 
-.2 0 2 -.1 0 at 0 
ey, -.2 2 -.1 0 3 -.2 
-.3 2 0 0 0 -2 2 


Over-the-month changes in average hourly earnings, with and without length-of-pay-period adjustment, and 
difference, 1993-98 : ’ a A 
nl ———, 
Item January | February | March April May June | July | August |September | October | November | December 
aoe 4 = PGt ¢ 4 Vee He = 
1993: | 
LP-adjusted ......... a3 A 5 0 2 iw lee 2 3 2 2 3 
Not LP-adjusted .. 4 2 3 sf 4 =) || @ 3 7 2 3 3 
Difference............ -1 -A 2 -1 -.2 3 | -.1 =I 2 0) = 0 
1994: | 
LP-adjusted ......... 3 3 4 2 13 2 Ree 3 4 2 3 
Not LP-adjusted .. 3 4 0 3 3 Gee edt Se 3 6 0) 3 
Difference............ 0) A A =a “elie 0). 4 0) 0 —.2 2 0) 
1995: | : 
LP-adjusted ......... a 4 & 2 % a. Wb Pee ea 3 ‘3 2 # 
Not LP-adjusted .. 2 4 4 Aan Gh Wl 23 0 4 5 1 2 
Difference............ -1 0 al} -.2 2. 0) a2 8 -.1 -.2 1 a 
1996: | | 
LP-adjusted ......... 5 0 3 6 2 ‘CHINN Swe LS 4 4 5 4 
Not LP-adjusted .. 4 2 2 . 3 ae ee 5 0 at 5 
Difference............. sal -.2 aI 1 -1 -1 | {poe -1 3 -.2 -.1 
| 
1997: | 
LP-adjusted ......... 4 3 4 3 4 Bi Be ol 7 £3 6 4 3 
Not LP-adjusted .. 2 5 4 0 45) 4 1 | 7 4 D 8 0 
Difference............ re -.2 0 3 -.1 -.1 2a 0 -.1 " -.4 3 
OOS eee erice ene | 
LP-adjusted............ 4 5 4 sf = 3 ‘ee Hie = ze i - 
Not LP-adjusted ..... 4 1 4 4 == ee toe se = - = = 
Difference .............. 0) -.2 0) 2 F ae 1s i 7 = = = 
— = Data unavailable at time of study. 


As can be seen, the adjustment for the length of pay period 
resulted in additional improvements to the data. Before the 
LP-adjustment, the seasonally adjusted average weekly hours 
series for these two industry divisions were not available to 
the public because the data did not meet BLS publication stan- 
dards. After the adjustment, both series met the publication 
standards. 


Effects of the treatment 


The implementation of the REGARIMA-based smoothing 
techniques eliminates a significant source of noneconomic 
volatility in the CEs hours and earning series, thereby im- 
proving the month-to-month measurement of underlying 
economic trend. A recent example of this occurs for the months 
of November and December 1997. As shown in table 4, the 
over-the-month change for average weekly hours not ad- 
justed for the length of pay period in November (a 10-day 
pay period) is 0.3 hour. This change is reversed in Decem- 
ber (an 11-day pay period) with an over-the-month change 
of —0.2 hour. 

When the series is adjusted for the length-of-pay period 
effect, it shows less volatility. The November over-the-month 
change is 0.1 hour, while the over-the-month change in De- 
cember is zero, indicating there is little actual change in aver- 


age weekly hours over those months. Similarly for average 
hourly earnings, as shown in table 5, the series not adjusted 
for the lengthof pay period increases in November by 8 cents 
and is flat for the December over-the-month change. The ad- 
justment corrects the series to increase in November by 4 
cents and by 3 cents in December, figures more reflective of 
the actual underlying earnings trend. 


THE CES HOURS AND EARNINGS SERIES are subject to noneco- 
nomic, calendar-related fluctuations caused by response er- 
ror in semimonthly and monthly reports and the processing 
limitations in the CES production systems. Modeling with the 
REGARIMA technique results in the successful treatment of 
these fluctuations and smooths the problematic series. The 
treatment succeeds both in correcting historical data and in- 
corporating the treatment in forecasted seasonal factors. A 
drawback of the treatment process is that currently only the 
seasonally adjusted series are corrected. Correcting the un- 
adjusted series would require a change in the CEs data collec- 
tion prodedures to solicit.average weekly hours and average 
hourly earnings data separately for hourly and salaried em- 
ployees. It also would require a change in the way in which 
hours and earnings data are handled in the CEs data collec- 
tion systems. BLS currently is evaluating both measures to 
determine the feasibility of further action. 0 
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How Much Time is Spent Commuting to Work in the United States? 


The nonwork time use that is most closely related to employment is travel time to work 
(“commuting time”). Data on commuting times of all workers in the United States are 
available from the 1980 and 1990 population census. The average one-way commuting time 
for workers changed very little between 1980 and 1990, increasing by less than a minute 
one way each day. 

In 1990, the average one-way commuting time for all U.S. workers was about 22 
minutes per day. About one-half of all U.S. workers (including those who did not commute) 
had commuting times of less than 20 minutes per day and about 31 percent spent a half-hour 
or more on commuting each way. 

In general, average travel times were less in rural areas than in urban areas (in part 
because many workers on ranches and farms do not commute at all). For example, average 
one-way commuting times were less than 15 minutes per day for workers in Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

However, average commuting times in metropolitan areas were only about a minute 
longer than the average for all workers. In only one metropolitan area in the United States— 
New York City along with its adjacent suburbaan areas of New Jersey and Long Island— 
did the average one-way commute exceed a half-hour a day. 


Excerpted from Chapter 3, “Hours of Work,” 
Report on the American Workforce, 4th edition 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999), 

available from the regional offices listed 

on the inside front cover of this Review 

or from the national office at (202) 606-5886 


Travel time (in minutes) to work in the United States 


Percent of commuters Percent of commuters 
40 40 


Less than15 15to29 30 to 44 45to59 More than 60 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 census. 
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Power couples 
and location choice 


For dual career households, decisions 
about where to live can be especially 
complicated because two careers need 
to be taken into account when the house- 
hold is facing relocation. In a recent 
working paper from the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Dora L. Costa 
and Matthew E. Kahn study household 
location choice and “power couples” (in 
which both husband and wife have a 
college education). 

The data for this study come from 
integrated public use micro samples 
from the 1940 and 1970-90 censuses 
of population. It was not possible to 
use census data for 1950 or 1960, 
because for 1950, the education of 
both spouses in couples was not 
available, and for 1960, the metro- 
politan area was not identified. The 
study analyzed data on marital status, 
age, sex, race, education, labor force 
status, occupation, and metropolitan 
area. The researchers restricted the 
sample to pairs in which the husband 
was between ages 25 and 45, to ex- 
clude couples who are towards the end 
of their careers. 

Costa and Kahn find that as of 1990, 
power couples were more highly con- 
centrated in large metropolitan areas 
than they were earlier in the century. 
They estimated that at least half of the 
rise was due to the increasing severity 
of the location-choice problem for col- 
lege-educated couples. In addition, 
Costa and Kahn find that the relative 
returns for power couples of living in 
a large city compared to a small city 
have grown over time. Large metro- 
politan areas may be attractive to many 
couples, because they tend to offer a 
greater variety of job opportunities 
than other areas. 


Child care costs 
and employment 


Along with the trend in recent decades 
of growing numbers of two-career 
couples, there has been a trend of increas- 
ing labor force participation of mothers 
of young children. As Patricia M. Ander- 
son and Phillip B. Levine describe in an 
NBER working paper, only 12 percent of 
women with children under age 6 were 
in the labor force in 1947, but by 1996 
that figure was 62 percent. This increase 
has made child care a more prominent 
concern. In “Child Care and Mother’s Em- 
ployment Decisions,” Anderson and 
Levine review evidence on the responsive- 
ness of the labor supply of mothers to child 
care costs. They also derive their own es- 
timates of this response and how this var- 
ies with women’s skill levels. 

For their study, Anderson and Levine 
utilized data from the early 1990s from four 
panels of the Census Bureau’s Survey of 
Income and Program Participation. The 
sample in the study was restricted to women 
with children under the age of 13. Educa- 
tion was used as a proxy for skill level, with 
the sample divided into three groups: less 
than high school education, high school 
graduate, and more than high school. 

About 38 percent of families in the 
sample paid for child care. The least 
skilled mothers were least likely to pay 
for care, while the most skilled were most 
likely: About 30 percent of the lowest 
skilled paid for care, compared with 43 
percent of the highest skilled. 

Anderson and Levine measured the 
elasticity of the labor force participation 
of mothers with respect to the cost of 
child care. Their results suggest that the 
range of elasticities for all women with 
children under age 13 is between —0.055 
and —0.358. The results also indicate that 
the elasticity is larger for less skilled 
workers and declines as skill level rises. 


Unionization 
and productivity 


Pay and productivity are concepts that 
are closely linked in economic theory. 
And, as a matter of historical fact, 
Madeline Zavodny of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta writes in the 
Bank’s Economic Review that rising real 
compensation tracked fairly well with 
improvement in labor productivity un- 
til relatively recently. Starting in the 
mid-1970s and continuing through the 
mid-1990s, she observes productivity 
growth was “anemic” and wage growth 
was even more sluggish. 

Because unions are in the business of 
raising wages for their members and union 
membership rate declined over this same 
period, Zavodny examines the relationship 
between the unionization rate and any gap 
between wages and productivity. She hy- 
pothesizes, “If the decline in unions par- 
tially underlies the wage productivity gap 
in manufacturing, then the difference be- 
tween productivity growth and compen- 
sation or wage growth should be smaller 
in industries with higher initial unioniza- 
tion rates; industries with smaller declines 
in unionization rates should also have a 
smaller wage-productivity gap than indus- 
tries with larger declines in unionization.” 

Zavodny’s regression analysis of this 
relationship controlled for employment 
growth, capital investment at the industry 
level, international trade, and fixed-year 
effects suggests that industries that were 
more unionized at the start of the period 
indeed experienced smaller increases in 
the wage-productivity gap. However, the 
gap does not rise significantly faster in 
industries with declining unionization 
rates. Factors with strong associations 
with a smaller wage-productivity gap 
were rising employment and, perhaps, an 
increasing share of exports in an industry’s 
total shipments. OO 
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Future of organized labor 


A New Labor Movement for the New Cen- 
tury. Edited by Gregory Mantsios. New 
York, Monthly Review Press. 1998, 
353 pp. $24. 


In one of his many speeches, John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America and leading force 
behind the creation of the CIO in the 
1930s, preached in his stentorian voice, 
“Let the workers organize. Let the toil- 
ers assemble. Let their crystallized voice 
proclaim their injustices and demand 
their privileges. Let all thoughtful citi- 
zens sustain them, for the future of La- 
bor is the future of America.” After read- 
ing A New Labor Movement for the New 
Century, one might hypothesize that the 
late Mr. Lewis somehow received a 60- 
year advance copy of the book and de- 
livered this statement as commentary. 
The contributors to the book all note that 
the labor movement must discover dras- 
tic, new methods of organizing and op- 
erating if it wants to regain the right to 
represent the American workforce. 

Yet, as the Lewis quote indicates, are 
the policies, programs, and strategies iden- 
tified by the various authors of the book 
really that new, or simply acyclical return 
to basics? The focus of each author’s theo- 
ries for anew direction for the labor move- 
ment is to organize the unorganized. To 
accomplish this, the American labor 
movement must jettison its conservative 
“top down’’administrative structure preva- 
lent in the 1950-80 period, and develop 
grass roots strategies where workers de- 
velop some form of working-class con- 
sciousness. This new philosophy must 
cross racial, ethnic, religious, socio-eco- 
nomic and, to some extent, political 
boundaries. Almost every chapter ac- 
knowledges that the “New Voice” leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO leadership, led by John 
Sweeney who assumed the reigns of the 
labor federation in 1995, has begun to re- 
verse the stagnation from previous admin- 
istrations but still has a long way to go. 

The book is the compilation of sev- 
eral papers delivered at a 1995 confer- 


ence organized by the Queens College 
Labor Resource Center. The authors all 
have dissented against the policies of the 
Kirkland/Donahue administration of the 
AFL-CIO, and clearly admit so from the 
beginning. Their theories to reform or- 
ganized labor are provocative, intrigu- 
ing, and compared to the administration 
and operation of labor unions over the 
past 30 years or so, fairly radical. But 
one draws the line at describing their 
theories as new. In fact, “grass roots” or- 
ganizing, utilizing the core community 
and its social web, was the new para- 
digm in the 1960s when scholars such 
as Herbert Gutman, Work Life, Culture 
and Industrializing Society, Philip Foner, 
History of the American Labor Move- 
ment, and Harry Braverman, Labor and 
Monopoly Capital popularized the con- 
cept. It is hard to distinguish that this 
concept is far different from the “one 
big union” campaign espoused by the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World (Wobblies) 
at the turn of the century. 

This, however, is a new century and 
the struggles and strategies of earlier eras 
have been forgotten by many. The sug- 
gestions for reforming the labor move- 
ment are new to this generation of work- 
ers. The new unionism of the 21st cen- 
tury, as defined by this book, will consist 
of five distinct segments of this work’s 
thesis: internal union democracy versus 
autocratism; organizing the unorganized; 
diversity of membership and leadership; 
participation in the political process; and 
globalization. Transition from one section 
to another is excellent, demonstrating edi- 
torial expertise and subject knowledge. 
Readers unfamiliar with the struggles of 
a developing labor movement will, if 
nothing else, find this easy to digest and 
understand. 

The first few chapters clearly define 
what has happened to the movement and 
who is responsible. Naturally, corporate 
greed, political chicanery, and erosion 
of the social contract created by the 
Wagner Act in 1935 are clearly isolated. 
The stagnation of union leadership and 
its parochial policies, however, receives 
particular disdain. The George Meany/ 
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Lane Kirkland era witnessed the 
federation’s role as benefiting the AFL- 
CIO but not necessarily workers. John 
Sweeney is quoted stating, “The AFL- 
CIO—too often seemed content to gen- 
erate position papers—with little effect 
on workers beyond the Washington 
beltway.” The authors of section one do 
acknowledge that Sweeney’s Service 
Employees Union, with its Justice for 
Janitors campaign, and the United Farm 
Workers Union, led for many years by 
former migrant worker Cesar Chavez, 
were two exceptions to this trend and the 
models for future union administration. 

Possibly the central theme of the en- 
tire work and conference that preceded it 
is Part 2: organize the unorganized. The 
new AFL-CIO leadership has made a good 
start, but more intense progress is urgent. 
The labor federation’s new organizing in- 
stitute, several authors argue, must inte- 
grate young, paid, college educated orga- 
nizers with internal community-based and 
workplace-based activists. Examples of 
the Communications Workers and orga- 
nization of Hispanic truck drivers and the 
American Federation of State County and 
Municipal Employees organizing through 
the influences of “women of color” in New 
York are examined in detail. The exclu- 
sionary membership policies of the past 
received special focus. The key to reach- 
ing the unorganized, several authors claim, 
is to abandon the embarrassing record of 
the past where diversity was a foul word. 

In order to organize the unorganized, 
this work claims there must be one vi- 
sion of workers and class, and that a 
unified approach to economics and poli- 
tics will replenish union ranks. Once 
again the emphasis is away from mem- 
bers and toward those without union 
cards. “America Needs a Raise,” was not 
only a book written by AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent John Sweeney, but also a campaign 
to upgrade the living and working stan- 
dards of all working-class individuals. 
And, while the “New Voice” effort by 
the labor federation is a good start, a 
movement away from traditional two- 
party politics in favor of a bona fide la- 
bor party is their vision for the future. 


The labor movement was unable to stop 
NAFTA (North American Free Trade 
Agreement) or obtain legislation re- 
stricting the use of permanent strike re- 
placements. To revive the labor move- 
ment, its leaders must aim beyond the 
workplace and strive for improvements 
in the welfare system, taxation policies, 
and government operations. 

Finally, there exists the haunting 
specter of globalization. The collective 
authorship in this work realize that the 
“social contract” between workers and 
employers, as institutionally created by 
the 1935 Labor Management Relations 
Act has eroded substantially. One prime 
reason is the employers ability and will- 
ingness to transfer work outside the U.S. 
borders. The answer, they state, is not 
protectionism, but a global movement 
promoting pro-worker rights and trade 
standards. As one of the authors suc- 
cinctly wrote, “What is good for GM may 
be good for GM, but what is good for 
American auto workers is a strong inter- 
national labor movement.” To comple- 
ment that statement, AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Trumka noted that 
America’s chief export must be “inter- 
national solidarity.” 

The combination of all these factors 
has resulted in an intriguing, interest- 
ing, and easy to read publication. Stu- 
dents of the labor movement, however, 
will immediately recognize that the cen- 
tral thesis was extremely predictable. 
There is really nothing new here that has 
not been advocated by what can be la- 
beled the more activist fringe of the la- 
bor movement. Some questions also rise 
in the analysis of this book. What coun- 
termeasures will organized capital take 
to combat labor’s drive? Will we see sit- 
down strikes by Nike workers in Indo- 
nesia, where labor rights are regularly 
violated and government troops have at- 
tacked pro-labor demonstrations? Will 
we see workers in developing nations 
with cultural baggage alien to trade 
unionism adapt to organizing efforts? 
The authors briefly explore the possible 
relationship between American trade 
unions and the European Community, 


with its work councils and labor repre- 
sentation on business boards of direc- 
tors, but this issue needs extrapolation. 
Perhaps these questions await further 
study and will be answered in future 
publications. 

Nonetheless, this is a worthwhile 
publication that should be read by any- 
one interested in the future of labor re- 
lations. It may be the direction of the 
union movement in the 21st century, or 
it may be a utopian look at labor activism’s 
wish list. The collective authorship is com- 
posed of some of the “movers and shak- 
ers” of trade unionism and academia, in- 
cluding Ron Blackwell of the new AFL- 
CIO organizing institute, Jeremy Beecher 
who wrote the classic radical book , Strike, 
George Kourpias former president of the 
IAM, Ruth Needleman who has written ex- 
tensively on women of color in the union 
movement, and other noted activists too 
numerous to mention in a short review. 
There is no argument that the collective 
authorship hold key positions in the “new 
labor movement,” but is this a realistic 
direction for the American labor move- 
ment which has not succeeded in raising 
a U.S. working-class consciousness? 
Time, as the adage proclaims, will tell. 

The pontifications of John L. Lewis 
to organize the unorganized are fully 
dissected in this publication. The au- 
thors don’t dwell on past failures too 
much except to illustrate the need for 
new directions in the post-industrial age 
of global economics. In fact, they en- 
courage anew and aggressive campaign 
to not only restore trade unionism to its 
former position of power, but surpass 
previous levels. This is necessary to 
counterbalance the forces of large capi- 
tal and create the “level playing field” 
in the labor-management process. It 
evokes memories of another labor ac- 
tivist, the martyred Joe Hill, who’s final 
words allegedly were, “Don’t mourn for 
me—Organize.” This book preached the 
gospel of Joe Hill. 


—Henry P. Guzda 


Industrial Relations Specialist 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Work environment 


Work, Health, and Environment: Old 
Problems, New Solutions. Edited by 
Charles Levenstein and John Wood- 
ing. New York, The Guilford Press, 
1997, 536 pp. 


Gathered from the journal, New Solu- 
tions, this collection of articles focuses 
on the relationship between occupational 
and environmental health. Each chapter 
brings critical issues to the reader’s at- 
tention. This collection educates every- 
one—be they college students, commu- 
nity residents, industry representatives, 
government officials or scientific ex- 
perts—bringing a new focus on the work 
environment to a wide audience. 

The book is divided into four major 
sections: the political economy of the 
work environment; regulation and pub- 
lic policy; social conflict and the poli- 
tics of health and safety; and future di- 
rections in work environment, health, 
and democracy. The organization of the 
book provides the general background 
and comments necessary to bring those 
unfamiliar with the issues up to par. Spe- 
cific issues and case studies help illus- 
trate the arguments and points made. 

The first section of the book sets the 
stage for the remaining chapters. 
Levenstein and Tuminaro adeptly argue 
that occupational illness and disease is 
a reflection of economic, political, and 
social factors. The combination of these 
factors, and their subsequent relation- 
ship to each other, are crucial in under- 
standing (and analyzing) environmental 
and occupational health concerns and 
problems. Kuhn and Wooding analyze 
how the structure of work has changed 
over time, linking environmental and oc- 
cupational health concerns to the decline 
of labor unions, job security, medical 
benefits, and increased stress. 

The book’s second part focuses on the 
use of government regulations to ensure 
workers’ health. The efficiency of these 
regulations, however, is dependent on 
the same economic, political, and social 
factors described in section one. Noble’s 
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essay on the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (OSHA) 20 years later pro- 
vides an interesting look at the Federal 
Government’s attempt to regulate the 
work environment. Several case studies 
are portrayed in this section, including 
mining, workers’ compensation insur- 
ance, occupational lead standard, mul- 
tiple chemical sensitivity, cancer theo- 
ries and prevention, occupational stress, 
and sexual harassment. Each illustrates 
the political economy of the work envi- 
ronment and the interconnectedness of 
the economic, political, and social fac- 
tors with the science-based policies that 
influence policy. The remaining chapters 
in this section identify the problems with 
assessing the risks that influence policy. 
The essays included in this portion are 
critical of risk assessment, raising ques- 
tions concerning the political and (at 
times) unethical nature. While several of 
the authors find fault with the technique, 
Wartenberg and Chess argue that the 
process of risk assessment serves as an 
empowering tool for communities. The 
use of industrial hygiene practices in the 
work place is also discussed. 

The third section of the book focuses 
on the relationship between the role of 
the “experts” (scientists and profession- 
als) and the supposed neutrality of sci- 
ence. Here too, the interplay of eco- 
nomic, political, and social factors can 
be found. The work of the scientist or 
professional is rarely neutral. It is always 
influenced by their skills and training, 
their social standing, and their ambitions 
and beliefs. This outside influence plays 
havoc on the neutral role of science, 
leading to social conflicts. Included in 
this section are discussions of commu- 
nity involvement, environmental racism, 
occupational health clinics, and pro- 
grams for change. 

The final portion of the book is dedi- 
cated to finding solutions to the issues 
and concerns raised in the earlier sec- 
tions of the book. The authors agree that 
workplace reform is needed—how that 
reform occurs, and what form it takes 
are arguable. Everything from a corpo- 
rate charter (defining the relationship 


between a company and a community), 
to removing the inequalities (income, 
opportunities for employment, and ad- 
equate housing), to centering life around 
one’s family and friends, recreation and 
personal development instead of one’s 
occupation are addressed. 

The editors of this collection have 
done an outstanding job organizing the 
articles and illustrating the relationship 
between the economic, political, and 
social factors that comprise the work 
environment. The reader comes away 
with a greater appreciation of the com- 
plexities of the issues involved. 

—Krissa Wrigley 
Division of Economic Development 
Idaho Department of Comraerce 


Workers compensation laws 


Workers’ Compensation: A Reference 
and Guide. By Peter M. Lencsis. 
Westport, Conn. Quorum Books, 
1998, 173 pp. $59.95. 


Workers’ compensation in the United 
States is a combined government and 
private insurance program that today 
provides benefits to most workers who 
suffer work-related disabilities. It is ano- 
fault social insurance concept similar to 
no-fault automobile insurance and it man- 
dates the payment of statutorily defined 
medical, disability, and other benefits to 
injured employees without regard to 
fault as a cause of the accident. 

A part of the system is the require- 
ment that employees buy and maintain 
insurance to cover all of their workers’ 
compensation liability exposure (some- 
thing like compulsory automobile insur- 
ance) unless they can qualify as self-in- 
surers on the basis of their extraordinary 
financial ability. Premium rates for dif- 
ferent categories of employment are de- 
termined by the collection and analysis 
of detailed statistics with reference to 
the expected losses or claims for each 
category. 

Peter Lencsis’ book, with its discus- 
sion of workers’ compensation laws in 
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terms of their history, and at various 
governmental levels (Federal and State), 
benefits and claims, insurance coverage 
and premiums, as well as current trends 
and issues in workers’ compensation, 
comes at a time when the media has re- 
ported that workers’ compensation costs 
—at one time one of the fastest rising 
business expenses—has been falling 
since the mid-1990s. But explanations 
as to “why?” differ. 

Businesses say: Double-digit infla- 
tion in workers’ compensation has 
forced companies to create safer work- 
places, and to minimize health care costs 
by shifting workers to managed care. 
Companies also say that they are bring- 
ing injured workers back to the job 
sooner, even if it means giving them 
part-time work or less taxing duties. 

But labor leaders and lawyers say 
most of the savings are the result of new 
State laws, passed because of intense 
corporate lobbying. These new laws 
make it more difficult for workers to 
qualify for workers’ compensation, and 
provide lower benefits for those who do. 

Present workers’ compensation laws 
in the United States have evolved over 
time, the author points out. According 
to the American Insurance Association, 
136 countries around the world had a 
workers’ compensation system of one 
kind or another as of 1989. This benefit 
appears to be viewed as a necessary ba- 
sic social welfare arrangement even in 
many countries that have no other ben- 
efits. Profiled are the plans of Canada, 
Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Workers’ compensation as it ultimately 
materialized in the United States had 
origins in the laws of Germany and of 
England. The English legal background 
was the traditional body of negligence 
law as applied to the master-servant re- 
lationship. In Germany was the distinc- 
tive idea that accidents connected with 
employment should be compensated, 
regardless of the presence or absence 
of negligence or other fault. 

Prior to 1910, Maryland, Montana, 
and Massachusetts had enacted work- 


ers’ compensation laws that were lim- 
ited to certain industries, or that applied 
only if agreed to by the employer and 
employee, but these laws were of little im- 
portance. Also, at President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s request, in 1908, Congress 
enacted a workers’ compensation law for 
a limited class of Federal employees. That 
law was later expanded to cover all Fed- 
eral civilian employees and is now known 
as the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. Congress also enacted the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, a compara- 
tive-negligence law applicable to rail- 
road employees engaged in interstate 
commerce in 1908. 

In 1910, following a study by the leg- 
islatively-mandated Wainwright Com- 
mission, New York became the first U.S. 
jurisdiction to enact a widely applicable, 
mandatory workers’ compensation law 
(which was nevertheless limited to enu- 
merated “hazardous” employments). 

A number of Federal workers’ com- 
pensation and related laws are briefly 
reviewed in Lencsis’ book, including 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, Death 
on the High Seas Act, and General Mari- 
time Law, the United States Longshore 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, Extensions of the United States 
Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act, the District of Co- 
lumbia Workers’ Compensation Law, 
the Federal Black Lung Program, and 
Social Security and medicare. 

Regrettably, the author has not in- 
cluded the Radiation Exposure Com- 
pensation Act passed by Congress in 
1990 after 20 years of persistent efforts 
by uranium miners and mill workers 
working largely in the Four Corners area 
of the Colorado Plateau. This act was 
passed to provide financial help to sick 
miners and millers or the bereaved fami- 
lies of the dead. However, the require- 
ments for documentation designed for 
the white man’s world are said often to 
be difficult to meet for the Native 
American workers affected. These rep- 


resent about a quarter of the workforce 
that comes under the act. 

In the case of this act, as well as oth- 
ers, those who work in the field of work- 
ers’ compensation often attempt admin- 
istratively to make the legislation more 
flexible—and sometimes succeed. 
However, Lencsis’ account is legalis- 
tic, not journalistic, and he does not ven- 
ture into the area of variations in results 
or methods used to achieve them that 
come about as cases make their way 
through the administrative processes. 

Although one of the original purposes 
of workers’ compensation laws was to 
reduce the expense and delays associ- 
ated with attorneys and trials, attorneys 
have always been involved in workers’ 
compensation to some extent. A claim- 
ant is usually entitled to be represented 
by an attorney in dealings with the em- 
ployer or carrier and in proceedings be- 
fore the compensation board or commis- 
sion. Likewise, the employer or carrier 
is normally entitled to legal representa- 
tion with regard to claims of injured em- 
ployees. 

But most workers’ compensation 
laws with respect to attorneys require 
that attorneys’ fees be approved in ad- 
vance of payment by the compensation 
judge or administrative agency in accor- 
dance with regulatory guidelines. 

The author takes up the coverage of 
State and Federal workers’ compensa- 
tion laws with a list of workers’ com- 
pensation administrative agencies. In 
most instances, cases cannot be settled 
for less than the full amount of compen- 
sation prescribed by statute, but a mi- 
nority of jurisdictions do allow compro- 
mises and settlements. In almost all in- 
stances, settlements of any variety are 
subject to the approval of the workers’ 
compensation administrative agency. 

Also touched upon by the author are 
some of the workers’ compensation is- 
sues that result from newer conditions 
of employment. Contingent workers, 
whereby workers paid as employees of 
one business are furnished to another— 
on a temporary or permanent and full-or 


parttime basis—generally come under 
special rules. Telecommuting raises cer- 
tain workers’ compensation problems 
that remain to be resolved. 


—Mary Ellen Ayres 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the Bureau’s 
fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from 
the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 
codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of 
available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request 
up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If 
your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four times before 
disconnecting. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECl) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 
. EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 


tained from the Current Population Survey, — 


a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usuaily 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. in July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


el 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


' Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
| years because of the introduction of re- 
| vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


SS 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ““‘benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. b 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving !,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
606-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 


ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP1 is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sIc developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
, which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 


necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- » 


fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 


indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. : 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemployment 
» rate downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 
in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to 
country, BLS has reviewed these methods and 
determined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 


U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993, 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
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measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 


consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
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nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and ilinesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 


_ Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities 
that occur during a person’s commute to or 
from work are excluded from the census, as 
well as work-related illnesses, which can 
be difficult to identify due to long latency 
periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


ee a DT 
1997 1998 1999 
Selected indicators 1997 1998 = ie 
| i} | Ml IV ! Il iT IV | 
| sh ea ie i 
Employment data | | | 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized ‘ | | 
population (household survey):" i | | 
Labor force participatiomivate sre cinccvecctrecvarctseceFasscrnscscaterevesscecveses 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1| 67.1) 67.1 67.2) 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 
Employment-population ratio.......csesssseecesesseessseseseseseseeeseenseeeseee 63.8 64.1 63.5 63.8 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.4 
UINSIMPIOVIMOMU TALS: se. sevenetacceccasancatenn cnngtssnerannccnaewesnndesmces 4.9 4.5 5.2 5.0 4.9 47 4.6 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 
UE Taviassebbtetrecocesostoorec sean eaprerstecerneter achncy teneerccececn reoeee 4.9 4.4 5.2 4.9 4.8 47 45 43 45 4.3 41 
HO LO: SA VORIS send snes teks cnetc carts eotetondlcasqansnchesce cantata cnet cowie cnt 11.8 11.1 12.3 11.6 5 | 11.5 113 10.7 11.5 10.7 10.3 
2D VORIS AUG OVEN ces scecrcs <b csrunvonvasniausenvsevavauneetaneneraesetvssnesernseney 3.6 3.2 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 
WOON iacentee ce cu ckatincanuoh ce eunsextatenchalashn cOresate dexenecene un dac osc en 5.0 4.6 5.3 8.1 5.0 47 48! 4.6 4.6 45 4.4 
GIO} PAS VOSS ysis cas stamnsencucenatveansnanctsmoactreuramvncaes satel veandsasch 10.7 9.8 11.4} 11.0 10.4 10.1 10.1} 9.6 9.9 9.4 9.9 
DO VOANS ANG OVO lien cecencaeaccnsachosnnccsrscresrcresttvenc igitcrencincrasesvirase 3.9 3.6 4.1| 3.9) 4.0) 3.6 3.8! 3.6 35 3.6 3.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | | | 
Total: csvcveveseeccevsacvars sencveorcercessranvuchactvcvensvedeestormecdsimacsentvieacae 122,690 | 125,626'|" 121/447 | 122:204 ) 123,006) 123,946 “G2ai771 ) 125/462" 26.1no weeeeo case tet cee 
PHIVELO 'SQCLON cress ctscssascaccvcsnssvataasasinpetscueaseitaormnecnnnneemmnairdnthes 103,133 | 106,007} 101,984] 102,787| 103,422 | 104,311 | 105,094 105,707 | 106,260 | 106,920} 107,596 
Goods-producing 24,962 25,347 24,771 24,883 25,008 25,181 25,363 | 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 
Manufacturing..... 18,675 18,772 18,575 18,626 18,698 18,805 18,876 18,851 18,719 18,645 18,542 
Service-producing 97,727 | 100,480 96,676 97,410 97,998! 98,765 99,409 | 100,070; 100,807 | 101,545] 102,331 
Average hours: : 
PRIVERG SOCTO as a sas sarcastv iv aaned ees vase tan cos uneca convene nse chcsnebeoencartereezn 34.6 34.6 34.6| 34.6 34.6| 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 
Manufacturing. oc 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.0 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.6 
Cherie eect cette een tect cha aseecto eit 4.8 4.6| 48 48 4.8| 49 48 4.6 45 45 45 
Employment Cost Index? | | 
| 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.3 3.4 8 6 1.0} 8 8) 8 12 6 4 
Private yimeiesthyy WOrkons steriscsscrs veswtntes.cancscscsaresttensesssossessvecsecs 3.4 3.5 8 8 8) me) 9) xe) 11 6 4 
Goods producinar. mn ie a eee hace eenned 24 28 & 1 0) ‘F | * 7 8 7 5 8 
Service-producing®... 3.9 3.8 1 7 1.0 cL 1.0 8 pee 6 3 
State and local government WOFKETS........:ccsseceeesseneesssecerseaeere| 2.3 3.0 4! 1} 4.3 5 6) 3 1.5 6 z) 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | | / 
(ORT a etissce cs picry- cepust MERA har cas aon cop cee nae 24 3.0 2 6 1.1 2 A} 1.0 1.1 5 4 
Nonunion 3.8 3.5 1.1 8 8 1.0 1.0} 8 1.1 6 BS) 
1 ee 


Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 
Selected measures 1997 | 1998 = 8 Beta 
| | il iil IV | ll i; il IV | 
T + + t + T 
Compensation data”? | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, | | | | 
salaries, benefits): | : | 
CAV MONA 5a cnnessnncee cts ccectae ecto ecscstepipeset seuss tsebnncd 3.3 3.4 0.8 0.6| 1.0) 0.8 0.8) 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 
Erivate: DOMAIN cae sce tem eccentric caccraes tei eosiecoanaseaee 3.4 3.5 8} al 8) 9 9) 9 1.1 6 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | j | 
tn hE ee ae AR a 3.8 3.7 9) 7 1.2) 9 9) 7 13 7 5 
BYIVALEIM ONL al aaxsexenserestres arene cterestesevoncemsceeereresarssaeer ee 3.9 3.9 1.0! 9| 1.0| 1.0 1.1) 9 1.3 6 5 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.7 1.6 9) .2| 6) oT 6) 5| 4 2 vg 
Producer Price Index: | | 
Finished good see ccc tit RN ak ON) Neo OS 42 0 = 5| -A| 2| 5 -8| 5 =i 4 1 
Finished Consumer QOOdS.......cessssssssessssssseessesssesessssseeeeees -1.4 0 -6| a0} 4| = -1.0| 8 0 @ 2 
Capitakeauipment-cem csr. eterrorctocte sacs otro —6 0 1} -5| —7| 5 0 -—5 4 9 -1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ —.8| -3.3 -.3 | | .2| -—8 —1.4| 2 -5 -1.6 -1 
Crude:materialises eee eater ce cinceictevsatactartreticcs -11.3|  -16.7) -11.5) -4| 13) -6 -8.8| -18 -5.6 -2.4 -3 
Productivity data® | 
Output per hour of all persons: | | | 
Business Sectors: tia: a Me te ceare eet tesserae 1.5 2.4 7| 1.8) 3.6. 8 44 4 2.6 46 47 
Nonfarm business sector 1.2 2.2 si) 1.6 A| 9 3.6 3 2.5 4.3 4.0 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


’ Quarterly average | Four quarters ending— 
f 
Components 1997 1998 | 1999 | 1997 1998 1999 
T T T T 
IV I ie el Vie Se a el | ll lll IV I 
: at fe i : H 
Average hourly compensation: | 
Pi pansens tarsbness Sel acc jatetGerconstsdechteccis Abate Bo) 650| 44, S7) —44im 52h 0 Sele aN a6) 48\0 adie dh 
All persons, nonfarm business sector....... 49 47 4.1) 3.9) 4.0| 4.3 3.7 3.9 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 1 
Givilianmnontatmpeesnnte ee ect ee enter re erro 8 8 8! 1.2| 6 4 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.0 
Private nonfarm £ 9 9| 14 6) 4, 3.4 3.5} 3.5 3.8 3.5 3.0 
Unionisaccsre 2 4 1.0) 1.4} By 4 2.1 2.3! 27 ZT 3.0 3.0 
Nonunion... 1.0 1.0 8) ied 6! 5 3.8 3.7| 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.0 
State and local QOVErNMENTS..........cscsccseseeseneeereeseeseneeeteeetneeees 5 6 3] 1.5} 6) 5 2.3 2.5| 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
Civilian nontarm?.........:ee 9 9 a te 7 5! on 3.8]) » 3:7|\ <axSB| - -30he etait se 
Private nonfarm.. 1.0 14 9 13 6! 5 3.9 4.0| 4.0 4.3 3.9 3.3 
Un remote er catieaatsscpsccncresseassavacsanscrsberssscccnatnansecssetctnccreeed 5 5 8} 1.3 5| 44 28 2.9} 3.0) 32 3.3 3.1 
NOMUMON svcccscesssccsssscssecssocsonssvosevevenssvecccceseaseseneccerescsvensneess=s 4 1.1 1.1 9} 1.3 7| 5| 4.2 4.2 41 4.4 4.0 3.3 
asian ajeaiorasvcoavatiasceentenssbesstecassveres 4| y 3.0 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Employment status 7 T 
1997 1998 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June 
+ T 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 7 | 
population. 2.00: cen. 203,133 | 205,220 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 | 206,104 | 206,270 | 206,719 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 207,427 | 207,632 
Civilian labor force.. .| 136,297 | 137,673 | 137,498 | 137,407 | 137,481 | 138,081 | 138,116 | 138,193 138,547 | 139,347 | 139,271 | 138,816 | 139,091 | 139,019 139,406 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 | 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 
Employed........:cccescccese 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 133,069 | 133,224 | 133,432 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio?............. 63.8 64.1 64.0 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.5 64.4 | 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 
Unemployed..........c00ce 6,739 6,210 6,245 6,231 6,217 6,263 6,258 | 6,080 | 6,021 5,950 6,127 5,783 6,022 5,795 5,975 
Unemployment rate.... 49 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 45 4.5 | 4.4 | 4.3 | 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Not in the labor force........ 66,837 67,547 67,587 67,863 67,998 67,618 67,803 | 67,911 | 67,723 67,372 67,602 68,220 68,145 68,408 68,225 
Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional H | 
population’ BR, pane nene 89,879 90,790 90,700 90,802 90,889 91,003 91,101 91,192 91,220 91,124 91,189 91,215 91,302 91,368 91,487 
Civilian labor force............. 69,166 69,715 69,590 69,738 69,518 69,869 69,913 70,023 70,069 70,295 70,174 69,951 69,991 69,932 70,127 
Participation rate......... 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.5 76.8 76.7 | 76.8 76.8 77.1 77.0 76.7 76.7 76.5 76.7 | 
Employed: muster cnsnwecsexe 66,284 67,135 66,994 67,056 66,940 67,252 67,362 67,573 | 67,553 67,884 67,577 67,713 67,608 67,399 67,633 | 
Employment-pop- | ' | 
ulation ratio’............. 73.7 73.9 73.9 73.8 13.7 73.9 73.9 | 74.1 | 74.1 74.5 74.1 74.2 74.0 73.8 73.9 
AGQTICUIEUIE. «......00scccrsees 2,356 2,350 2,337 2,382 2,420 2,402 2,449 2,374 2,237 2,312 2,212 2,222 2,353 2,212 2,248 
Nonagricultural : 
iNdustrieS...........00084 63,927 | 64,785 | 64,657| 64,674] 64,520| 64,860| 64,913| 65,199 65,316 65,572| 65,365, 65,492| 65,255 | 65,186 | 65,385 
Unemployed..........::c000+ 2,882 2,580 2,596 2,682 2,578 2,607 2,551 2,450 2,516 2,411 2,598 2,238 2,383 2,534 2,494 | 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 | 3.6 3.4 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over | | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population .....ccccccccsccccsseeen 97,889 | 98,786 | 98,735] 98,778] 98,901] 98,994] 99,037/ 99,135 | 99,181 | 99,686 | 99,746) 99,833 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 
Civilian labor force.. 59,198 | 59,198} 59,613] 59,469] 59,708| 59,804) 59,826) 59,896| 60,078| 60,718) 60,622; 60,533) 60,788) 60,729) 61,092 
Participation rate. : 60.5 60.4 60.4 60.2 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.4 | 60.6 | 60.9 60.8 60.6 60.8 60.7 61.0 | 
Employed insconccvescccicocsnes 56,613 $7,278 57,190 57,078 57,295 57,426 57,437 | 57,503 | 57,745 | 58,466 §8,291 58,183 58,320 58,520 58,719 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio®............. 57.8 58.0 57.9 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.7 58.4 | 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 
AQriculture...........cceee 798 768 763 781 806 767 771 734 | 753 808 839 834 801 831 869 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 55,815 | 56,510) 56,427| 56,297] 56,489| 56,659| 56,666| 56,769| 56,992 57659| 57,452 57,349| 57,519| 57,689) 57,849 
Unemployed........cccceee 2,585 2,424 2,423 2,387 2,413 2,378 2,389 2,393 PARK) 2,251 2,330 | 2,350 2,468 2,209 2,373 
Unemployment rate.... 4.4 44 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 3.9 7 3.8) 3.9 44 3.6 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population oo... ccccscccccesseeee 15,365 | 15,644} 15,651 15,690 | 15,689 | 15,702} 15,781, 15,777, 15,777| 15,909| 15,939; 15,988) 16,011| 16,051 16,014 
Civilian labor force............. 7,932 8,256 8,295 8,204 8,255 8,408 8377 8,274) 8,400| 8334 8.475} 8,331 8,312 8,358 8,189 
Participation rate......... 51.6 52.8 53.0 52.3 52.6 53.5 53.1! 524! 52.9 52.4 53.2 52.1 51.9 52.1 51.1 
Emmplovediccntssrseiaressc 6,661 7,051 7,069| 7,042) 7,029} 7,130} 7,059! 7,037, 7,228! 7,046! 7,276] 7,136] 7,141 7,306 | 7,081 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 43.4 45.1 45.2 44.9 44.8 45.4 44.7 | 44.6 45.5 44.3 45.7 44.6 44.6 45.5 44.2 
AQriculture.......ccceeees 244 261 263 260 266 301 338 240 | 232 | 179 277 224 230 252 237 
Nonagricultural j 
industri€S.......00.0664 6,417 6,790 6,806 6,782 6,763 6,829 6,721 6,797 | 6,996 6,867 6,999 6,912 6,911 7,054 6,843 
Unemployed... 1,271 1,205 1,226 1,162 1,226 1,278 1,318 Va97 | HATS 1,288 1,199 1,195 1,171 1,052 1,108 
Unemployment rate.... 16.0 14.6 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 13.5 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ bate oe Cregealna 169,993 | 171,478 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 | 171,956 | 172,084 | 172,197 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 172,999 
pipe! labor force ieacurpanined 114,693 | 115,415 | 115,208 | 115,071 | 115,385 | 115,751 | 115,714 | 115,687 | 115,996 116,529 | 116,610 | 116,284 | 116,370 | 116,254 | 116,578 
articipation rate......... 67.5 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.2 67.4 67.6 67.6 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.4 
EMplOVOGNuirecassearternceans 109,856 | 110,931 | 110,638 | 110,676 | 110,848 | 111,221 | 111,162 | 111,804 | 111,560 | 112,185 | 112,189 ; 112,144 | 111.917 111.985 | 112 092 
Employment-pop- H 3 i " 
ulation ratio®........... 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.7 64.6 | 64,7 | 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.8 64.8 
Unemployed... 4,836 4,484 4,570 4,395 4,537 4,530 4,552 4,383 | 4,436 4,394 4,420 4,140 4,454 4,269 4,486 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 ; 3.8 
Black | ; : 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
beet 
population ............ ssn] 24,003 | 24,373 | 24,349 | 24,381 | 24,418) 24,458 | 24,496 | 24,529] 24,529| 24,665| 24,697| 24,729| 24,765| 24,798] 24,833 
Civilian labor force.. « 16,626 15,982 16,025 16,045 15,937 16,027 16,163 16,201 16,157 16,356 16,242 16,212 | 
Participation rate......... 64.7 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.3 65.5 66.0 66.0 65.8 betes it 
Employed....cssssecssseecssees 13,969| 14,556) 14662| 14511| 14,517] 14584| 14 776| 14,804| 14 ar ae ne pes pts tl “ 
Employment-pop- ' ’ D , ’ 5 15,085 | 14,900} 14,904] 15,029] 15,079] 15,103 
ulation ratio’... 58.2 59.7 60.2 59.5 59.5 59.6 60.3 60.4 60.6 61.2 60.3 60.3 60.7 60.8 60.8 
Unemployed...........c000 1,560 1,426 1,363 1,534 1,420 1,443 1,387 1,397 | 1,273 1,271 1,342 1,308 1,257 1 224 1 197 
Unemployment rate.... 10.0 8.9 | 8.5 9.6 | 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.6 79 | 7.8 8.3 8.1 Chil er ‘73 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual aver: 
Employment status Lida 1988 - thea 
1997 1998 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
+——— if i + a 
Hispanic origin | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | 
population’ PEN a 20,321 | 21,070} 21,036] 21,097 | 21,159 | 21,224] 21,286| 21,349] 21,405] 21,296] 21,355] 21,414] 21,483] 21,548] 21,618 
Civilian labOr fOFC.....eenee 1 13,796 | 14,317 | 14,375 | 14,267) 14,316 | 14,457) 14,437) 14,389) 14,488] 14,511] 14,591] 14,570| 14,543] 14,535| 14,643 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.6 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 67.7 68.1 68.3 68.0 67.7 67.5 67.7 
EMPIOVO scancacactessseseseese 12,726 | 13,291 | 13,301] 13,245] 13,257| 13,394] 13,382 | 13,345 | 13,383] 13,550] 13,610] 13,732] 13,541] 13,558] 13,654 
Employment-pop- | 
F . | 
ulation ratio?............. 62.6 63.1 63.2 62.8 62.7 63.1 62.9 62.5} 62.5 63.6 63.7 64.1 63.0 62.9 63.2 
Unemployed 1,069 1,026 1,074 1,022 1,059 1,063 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 980 838 1,002 977 989 


Unemployment rate... 7.7 E 7S 


1 . . . 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
2.2.09 Sq... 64542 9. cK 9:9. °c... ::?)?)(_'_GKerer°r°« 


Gelecied catsyories Annual average a2 1998 7 1999 
ey 1997 1998 June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Characteristic ] 

Employed, 16 years and over..} 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 | 133,224 | 133,432 
WAGi corse tearesvas cevesipnasntanstn oi 69,685 70,693 | 70,592 70,629 70,503 70,841 70,925 71,182 | 71,204} 71,459 71,276 | 71,352 71,225 71,198 | 71,321 
WOMEN iarsrcrcsstccresere¥essss) 59,873 60,771 60,661 60,547 | 60,761 60,977 | 60,933 | 60,931 | 61,322] 61,937] 61,869} 61,680) 61,845) 62,026] 62,112 
Married men, spouse | | 

PMOSOMG piscrysenvscccccarsoustvusaces 42,642 42,923 | 42,648 42,850} 42,874] 43,170] 43,090] 43,209 | 43,227 43,542 43,016 | 43,114] 43,190} 42,882} 43,291 
Married women, spouse | 
PIOSOM ire crcssanccassaxssussivecesss 32,755 32,872 32,820 | 32,719 32,670 32,891 33,037 | 32,953 33,093 33,652 33,092 33,134 | 33,285] 33,487] 33,802 
Women who maintain | 
SAT OSs cocseenteenscveceswtracecsenns TALKS) 7,904 7,909 7,875 7,928 7,984 | 7,940 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 8,148 8,050 8,039 7,991 
Class of worker | 
Agricutture: | | 
Wage and saiary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,857 2,010 2,111 2,145 2,247 | 2,005 1,912 1,987 1,895 1,893 1,908 1,919 1,911 
Self-employed workers......../ 1,457 1,341 1,445 1,374 1,342 1,290} 1,282 1,304/ 1,304 1,298 1,381 1,376 1,439 1,348 1,369 
Unpaid family workers.......... $1 38 44 32 31 40 | 33 40 34 30 44 39 31 33 37 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 116,983 | 119,019 | 118,733 | 118,647 | 118,840 | 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 | 121,005 | 120,785 | 121,168 | 121,005 
Government...... a) 18,131 18,383 | 18,467] 18,374]. 18,332| 18,448| 18,547| 18,607] 18,686) 18,913] 18,782! 18,699] 18,709} 18,672] 19,110 
Private industries..... ..| 98,852 | 100,637 | 100,266 | 100,273 | 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 | 102,306 | 102,076 | 102,496 | 101,895 

Private households........ 915 962 962 966 871 918 946 969 943 881 849 917 941 910 1,001 

«| 97,937 99,674 | 99,304} 99,307 99,637 99,782 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 | 101,389 | 101,135 | 101,586 | 100,894 

Self-employed workers....... 9,056 8,962 8,971 9,060 8,955 9,096 9,030 8,929 8,814 8,830 8,658} 8,650 8,813 8,687 8,857 

Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 97 91 88 88 95 112 | 122 121 114 125 63 60 87 


Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
RGASOMS sunstes cass suwevenseascoe 4,068 3,665 3,792 3,757 3,503 3,419 | 3,404] 3,340 3,417 3,562 3,426 3,564 3,408 3,422 3,418 
Slack work or business | 
CONGRIONS Sas creas esestvaareds 2,286 2,095 2,183 2,299 2,019 1,913 | 2,031 | 1,910 | 1,927 2,093 1,984 2,045 1,920 1,946 2,092 
Could only find part-time | H 
WOM. esc ceyevenaeestecssees 1,468 1,258 1,248 teed 1,188 1,168 1,136 
Part time for noneconomic 
GS Pear crecconer rareeseecrce| 18,149 18,530 18,619 18,589 18,653 18,687 18,667 18,634 18,674 18,485 18,642 | 18,545 18,882 18,632 18,666 
Nonagricultural industries: } | 
Part time for economic | | 
TOASONG ss etses ceneccseveasdar=-0 3,879 3,501 3,618 3,606 3,339 3,191 3,253 3,191 3,257 3,413 3,298 | 3,374 3,224 3,247 3,232 
Slack work or business | 
CONITIONS.........cerecseeeeeeee 2,167 1,997 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800 1,927 | 1,824 1,841 | 1,989 1,906 
Could only find part-time | | 
WON ciats wondsecsastvanve 1,433 1,228 1,210 1,182 1,155 1,132 1,110 | 1,130 | 1,116 1,094 1,108 


cant 
a 
N 
=x 
= 
- 
@ 


1,115 1,141 1,208 1,124 1,137 1,014 


1,955 1,831 1,838 1,944 


1,159 1,092 1,111 1,010 


17,944 | 18320} 18,098] 18,016 


bir LODE EEE ELEEDS 17,564 17,954 |_17,992 | 17,982 | 18,031 18,161 18,107 | 18,110] 18,155 | 17,921 18,061 
1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 1998 1999 


ge eal el 1997 1998 | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May June 
=o + 
Characteristic Ene 
TOtal, AN WOMGES occ ccncssesscnsseasscnsenterrenaad 4.9 4.5 45 45 45 45 | 45 4.4 4.3 43 4.4 | 4.2 | 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 16.0 14.6 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 14.0, 15.5) 14.1 14.3 | 14.1 12.6 13.5 
Men, 20 years and over... kat 4.2 3.7 3.7 3.8 | 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 | 3.7 3.2 | 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET.......::0eeseee 4.4 44 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 | 41 3.6 3.9 
Whites total itecrececcccctevessaecnacnoenexenseceesnand 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 | 36) 38 3.7 3.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 13.6 12.6 13.4 11.5) 12.9 12.8 13.5! 13.0 12.6| 13.0 11.8, 11.9 | 12.1 11.0 12.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 14.3 14.1 14.4 13.2 14.2 147) 141) 141) 14.5 14.1 12.2 12.7} 12.6 11.9 11.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years 12.8 10.9 12.3 9.7 11.5 10.8| 13.0] 11.6; 106] 11.9 Stl Ata otis 10.1 12.5 
Men, 20 years and ovet...... 3.6 3.2 3.3 333.) 33 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 | 33.) 2.8 3.0 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over 3.7 3.4 3.4 | 3.4 | 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 | 3.3 3.2 | 3:3} 3.6 a2 3.4 
Blacks total cect eeseeccrncrtprtcstanvarensnesincess 10.0 8.9 8.5 96) 89 9.0 86, 86 7a i le Te 8.3 8.1 7.7 75 7.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. ve 32.4 Zhou eee 28.7 28.1 29.2 28.7 27.5 22.4, 29.8 29.2 31.0 28.1 24.1 22.9 
Men, 16 to 19 yealrs.........scceeeeeeee 36.5 30.1 22.4| 30.2] 29.7) 32.7 34.7 33.0 27.3 34.2 31.6 32.9 33.0 26.2 26.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years........:e-+4 28.7 25.3 2275) 27-01) 26,8 | or 23.5 22.1 17.6} 25.0] 27.0) 29.1) 23.5 22.0 19.6 
Men, 20 years and over wea 8.5 7.4 Zt) 87 | 7.6 7.1 69! 7.0 67; 59 67) 58 6.1 6.6 6.1 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........:0+++ 8.8 7.9 78) 9) 06 79 7.5 7.6 7.0 66) 71) 72) 68 6.4 6.6 
Hispanic origin, total..........:sceeeeee 167 2 7.5 tee 7.4 7.4 73 7.3 76! 66 67| 58 |} 69 6.7 6.8 
| | | | } 
Married men, spouse present...........-. 27 Pee We. 215 dees Dil “BS pe 2.3 23) 24 a ee 2.4 2.2 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.8 | 3.1 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 a7 29 25 2.7 
Women who maintain families sats 8.1 T2 tal 6.9 6.8 7.6 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 6.5 6.7 | 7.2 | 6.0 6.6 
Full-tim@ WOIKEYS......csssscscsssescsscnsnsnensed 4.8 43 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 42}; 42 | 41 | 45 40| 42) 40 4.0 
Part-time WOrkePS...........sscsssesseseeeeeereed 5.5 5.3 5:2 52 §.3 5.3 55 5.4 a2 52 4.9 49 | 49 a | 5.4 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary | 
WON OTS ice cpusse racer sosarapenvecuceveeracesscaniessenrs 5.0 4.6 4.6 4.6 47 4.8 4.6 45 4.4 43) 43 42, 44 4.2 4.4 
NAIA sp ccessa sete cass caesave celosttcecieeseeaenees 3.8 3.2 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.0| 24) 22 43.| 74 77 53 9.3 5.9 47 
GONSMICTION  Fsictssodensssisveisvcansseseverenad 9.0 ine 7.9 6.8 7.4 8.6 6.o4) Oo 6.4 7.3 ies 6.7 7.4 w2 75 
Manufacturing.... 4.2 3.9 3.6 43 3.9 40| 39 3.8, 4.0 35| 37 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.8 
Durable goods 3.5 3.4 3.0 44 35 St) S29 S32 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 
Nondurable gO0ds........:sssceseeeseseeees | 5.1 47 4.6 4.6 4.5 46 | “Saul “Rs 49 3.8) 43 44 3.7 3.6 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 | 3.2 3.2 2.5 | 3.2 2.9 2.8 3.3 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade................0 6.2 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.6 Say 5.6 5.2 §.5 5.2 | 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 3.0 2.5 2.2 2A 27 2.4 | 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.4 | 2.4 1.9 3.2 2.1 2.3 
Services 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.6 47 45 47 4.6 41) 44 4.0 4.2 4.1) 3.9 4.2 
Government WOIkETS.......-se+e-seseeeseceseeeesed 2.6 2.3 ae 2.4 2.2 a2) ae 2.1 2.0 22) 25 21 25:1) «28 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 9.1 8.3 8.4 8.2 7.4 79] 67 7.6 8.3 96} 11.3 95; 97] 107 9.6 
Educational attainment’ | | 
Less than a high school diploma..... 8.1 7.1 ta 7A eh 69; 69 ost 7.0 44 -t8 6.1 | 6.6 6.7 6.7 
High school graduates, no college 4.3 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 35] 3.4 34| 35 3.6 3.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor's | | 
degree.. 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.0; 28 3.0 a0; @¢] “a8) ‘Sa 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.8 25 
College graduates... 2.0 1.8 1.8 174) 1.8 Te?" } 1.9 | 1.8 | 1.8 | 1.8 1.9 | 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1998 | 1999 
T T T 
unemployment 1997 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
—— + 7 a ie 
Less than 5 WeeKS...........cccceeeeee 2,538 2,622 | 2,553| 2,626] 2,652] 2,638 2,754 | 2,546 | 2,614 2,353 | 2,601 2,478 | 2,788) 2,467) 2,529 
SiON 4 WEEKS ich assetswccncescscarcstessees 2,138 1,950) 2,022) 1,975] 1,956] 1,968) 1,896, 1,983 | 1,839 | 2,071 | 1,944 | 1,891] 1,867| 1,816 | 1,736 
15 Weeks And OVEM........ccescsessesseseeee 2,062 1,637 | 1,641) 1,606| 1,644] 1,636! 1,598, 1,611| 1,578] 1,469] 1,550] 1,434] 1,446] 1,523] 1,668 
995 763 833 783 810 732 732; 752| 754] 753 766 736 773 794 824 
1,067 875 808 823 834 904 | 866 859 | 824 | 716 784 697 673 729 844 
Mean duration, in weeks.... 15.8 14.5 14.1 14.3 13.7 14.3) 144 14.4) 14.1 | 13.4 13.8 13.5 13.1 13.4 14.5 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.6 5.9 6.7 | 6.7 | 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.1 6.7 6.2 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for Annual average 1998 | 1999 
T T 
unemployment 1997 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June 
7 AF ai + | T + 
| | | 
ee eee se 3,037 2,822 | 2,832] 2,865 | 2,834] 2,865) 2,813| 2,758| 2,754| 2,696] 2,738| 2,563] 2,700] 2,663] 2,683 
On temporary layoff... 931 866 851 931 | 937 909; 857 | 850 | 841) 864 849 812 838 821 892 
Not on temporary layoff... 2,106 1,957 | 1,981} 1,934| 1,897] 1,956; 1,956) 1,908) 1,913| 1,832] 1,889] 1,751] 1,862] 1,842] 1,791 
Job leavers 795 734 754 770 734 727; 730! 677| 709| 699 751 780 841 789 864 
Reentrants..... 2,338 2,132 | 2,112] 2,072) 2,124] 2,161) 2,142] 2,130] 2,031) 1,993] 2,110] 1,988] 2,044} 2,040) 2,057 
New entrants 569 520 517 474 507 BOR waa 534! 504 537 509 431 469 415 349 
| | 1 
Percent of unemployed | 
Mob lOSerSueeee ns. cee OL 45.1 45.5 45.6 46.4 45.7 45.8| 44.9 45.2) 45.9} 45.5 44.8 44.5 44.6 45.1 45.1 
On temporary layoff...........eeeee 13.8 13.9 13.7 15.1 15.1 14.5) 13.7) 13.9] 14.0) 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.9 13.9 15.0 
Not on ternporary layoff... 31.3 31.5 31.9 31.3 30.6 31.3 31 2 31.3) 31.9 30.9 30.9 30.4 30.8 31.2 30.1 
JOD GAVESS:. cpeateeessaxcoscaececessstecesisted 11.8 11.8 12.1 12.5 11.8 11.6; 11.7 114 11.8) 11.8 12:6)" 9 13'5 13.9 13.4 14.5 
FROGNUCANLS -sccccsssocesssceasszesveotssnscevesd 34.7 34.3 34.0 33.5 34.3 34.6 34.2) 349) 33.9 33.6 34.5} 34.5 33.8 34.5 34.6 
Ne@wientrants..ccorttesccrectassiervoxsoeces 8.4 8.4 8.3 7.7 8.2 8.0| 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3| 75 Tal, 7.0 5.9 
Percent of civilian | 
labor force t 
Job losers’ fo ba os ee et ee eee Oe 2a 24 2.1 a5 | 2.1 2.1] 2.0) 2.0) 2.0) 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Job leavers..... 6 5 5 6 5 5| 5 5 5| 5 5 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants..... / 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6| 1.6) 1.5| 1.5] 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 
New entrants 4 4 4 3 4 4) 4) 4) 4) 4 4 3 3 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age + r + 

1997 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Total, 16 years and OVET..........c 4.9 4.5 45 45 4.5 45 4.5 4.4 | 4.3 43 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 
NGO MO;24 VO at Sciecrccnsecessccepscevscereces 11.3 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.8 10.9 10.5 | 9.9 | 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.4 9:9 
AGO O VOArS Wenccrcrecccrectsccetyess 16.0 14.6 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 | 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 13.5 
16 to 17 years. me 18.2 17.2 18.0 15.7 Wiel 17.6 18.2 | 18.0 | 16.9 18.4 15.5 16.6 16.9 15.9 16.1 
TSAOMTO VANS ierrarscccsrexcsseersn 14.5 12.8 12.6 13.1 13.5 13:5") 14.0 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.1 12.8 12.3 10.6 11.8 
AZO TOIZS VANS Crccecseccectncesnereness 8.5 7.9 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.3 6.9 Tee 6.9 Tap 7.4 7.6 7.5 Vers 
25 years and over. * 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 | 3.4 | 3:3 3:3 3.2 3.3 | 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 
25 to 54 YCaIS.....essvsenreorsesees 3.9 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 | 35 | 3.4 | 3.4 3.3 3.4 | 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 
55 years and OVEL..........eeceee 3.0 2a 2.6 2.8 2.6 ay al Zurn 3.0 | 3.0 2.9 2.9 | 2.9 2.9 2.6 3.0 
Men, 16 years and OVEF.........ce 4.9 4.4 4.4 45 4.4 45 | 4.4 | 4.3 | 4.3 4.2 4.3 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 
16 to 24 years......... “A 11.8 abies) ile 11.3 11.3 11.9 | 10.9 10.3 10.8 | 10.7 10.1 9.9 10.5 10.2 10.7 
16 to 19 years.. 16.9 16.2 15.9 15.9 15.9 17.4 | 16.7 16.5 16.4 | 16.9 14.6 15.0 14.8 13.3 14.1 
16 to 17 years... 19.1 19.1 20.5 18.0 18.9 20.2 20.9; 20.0 19.9 | 19.7 15.3 16.9 19.2 17.7 16.5 


18 to 19 years... 15.4 14.1 12.9 14.3 14.2 15:1 | 13.7 14.4 | 14.0 14.7 14.1 13.6 122 10.6 12.8 

20 to 24 years.. 8.9 8.1 8.3 8.5 8.5 8.6 75 6.6 7.3 CR: 15 7.0 8.0 8.3 8.7 
25 years and over... a 3.6 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 | 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.2 CAE 2.9 3.1 3.0 
25 to 54 years...... ee 3.7 33 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 | 3.3 | 3.1 3.2 A 3.3 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.0 

55 years and OVEL........0 3.1 2.8 2.5 3.0 2.6 3.0 | 2:9 | 3.1 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 2.6 on 2.6 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.0 4.6 4.7 45 47 4:5 °| 47 | 4.6. 4.3 | 4.3 4.5 45 4.6 41 4.4 
16 to 24 years ee 10.7 9.8 10.1 9.5 10.4 9.8 | 1051 4 9.5 8.7 | 9.5 10.2 | 10.0 9.5 8.6 9.0 
1GitO'l Si YCAarS. A ccc csecccverssseser 15.0 12.9 13.6 12.2 13.8 12.9 | 14.8 13.3 | 11.3 | 13.9 13.7 | 13.6 13.4 11.8 12.9 
NE MOMMVOArS eccteccnestsevsens ee) 15.1 15:4 13.2 15.5 14.9 | 15.4 | 15.9 | 13.8 | 16.9 15.7 | 16.2 14.5 13.8 15.7 

18 to 19 years... a 13.6 115 12.3 Phe 12.8 11.9 | 14.3 11.4 10.2 11.5 12.1 11.9 12.5 10.6 10.7 
2010: 24 YOAtS ii. iioses carcsatceccvscs 8.1 7.8 7.9 Riv 8.2 7.8 3 i 4 7.8 Toc 6.7 6.7 
25 years ANd OVEF...sssssssesscsseeeee f 4 i : : : 6 : : 3.4 3.6 3.2 3.5 
25 to 54 years...... | 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 


55 years and over 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


om May Apr. | ay May Apr. ay 
: 1998 1999 | 1999? State 1998 1999 41999? 
Mebane PO te ceive) 48 4.6, 4,7|| Missouri... ee eee 3.2 3.5 
PNaSK a. cnpencvanssncsssntssrsnevsacte a 5.8 5.9! G6) MOntana vases ccccccuncarccsssinassumneasarceaetearasiiice SH 5.4 Fi 
ANIZON A ve svecceseosverscassacacviinoven tee ceveatneceeel 4.3 44 ARTI WWN@DIASK As ccsnexvarcansucteacksaexteeeomeakeenannenasnas ll 2.5 2.6 
ASK ANS AS Memeeeoreresnereeenenerecyenearessereeee ar eats 55 4.4) AAINNOVAd aN revv.caccarserceces hes taetieereceeaer ee 47 41 4.3 
CalifOmnial desecccsccsceststescerssnseceecetieesevanee se? 6.0 5.7| 9-2)]| NOW Hampshile:cecenccecreerrenacesiotnan= se 3.0 2.4 2.5 
Colorado Rerccarcrtecnerstterececsaraccsccctscsectones 4.0 3.0 2.9|| New Jersey.. oot 4.7 45 4.7 
Connectiout:x cscs: ee 3.4 3.4 3.4|| New Mexico. wee 6.1 6.3 6.1 
Delaware........... 41 3.3 3.6}) NOW) YOIK....-c.sssscsececossesscevisivecsncesovsceeterness 5.6 5.0 5.1 
District of Columbia.. Be 9.0 6.9 6.5} North Carolinatccmtscec-ccasscase en eecterey 3.4 2.8 3.1 
ELON artecra. cxccsscancerenescssanyscereekcrceurccsesnereeees 43 43 4o4(| North! DakOtatstrcsecescssaccatcestecseteccsonscteerisers 3.3 2.6 2.7 
| | 
Georgiantivs.scssssrccctaterensoscchpateas sve cesComee 4.3 3.9 3.7|| Ohio...... wes 4.3 4.3 44 
Pawel: rerccstrosescsactsssvact z 6.4 5.5| 5.5|| Oklahoma Sie 45 4.2 3.5 
Idaho... 4.9 47| 4.9|) Oregon........ ert 5.6 5.3 5.1 
Illinois... in 4.2 3.9 4.4|| Pennsylvania... aye 4.6 4.2 3.8 
WnGianaitnsec:ncessevestcssMetocecestocenececacceceutee 3.0 2.5 SiO} # RHODES ISIANGStivercsesncccenncensteccnos ence peers 5.0 3.1 3.7 
lOWasesstcssezccectoscccowivsste ss opancdes sven sas atinss vay / PLU 2:61|' South Carolina:......ccsz-accsevereresecesecan seasons 3.8 4.2 4.2 
KANSAS isence.cresncsserrevnasescccssxestencescewsea astray 3.9 3.4 3:4]) "South; Dakotas sigsccssesoscasessaverstesaransernete 2.9 2.4 2.9 
Kentucky. 4.8 4.3) 4.4|| Tennessee.. 4.2 41 3.8 
Louisiana. 5.8 Sul BAHT OXAS sccrocacssceccnncosveseeressuanccchenssnresrastananecte 47 47 4.9 
MAIN Ossccsssssscursesssashenestoves/sason cvadenscnee sesh 4.4 3.6 BSH UGA cn sos scccrseneccancenssncwsbives canpencoeenesassee? 3.9 3.0 3.2 
| 
Marylandsscnect as rae toceeosacrens on 4.8 3.9| 3:8 Vermontiaa-pcsicnsuy. Serene eres 3.4 2.6 2.8 
Massachusettss ccc cccccccverscscceee eters. 3.5 2.9} All|) Wirginiicisscanccccnacsteo-ens-rtewtemacacoectnevien on 2.9 27 3.0 
Michigan od 3.7 4.0 3.9|| Washington. meee 4.7 4.5 45 
MINNCS Olas, << seccscessevenvenccensgececctssszessstsseen) 2.6 21 255} WOSE: ViFGINA: ccrcsectenecesnconexsacavcssstecssasesbuaees 6.8 6.8 6.7 
Mississlppiicescauscscsesm.ateo-crocostonarscoueds cue 5.4 46 4 Si WVISCONSIN asen.cespssastarsresecastevcexinenseacirnie ss 3.2 3.1 3.4 
| HWM OMNIA swans zatettetacrcusstencubes Pakecenvev enna ass 4.9 4.5 49 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


a 1998 | 1999 1999" | puis 1998 | 1999 | 1999° 
t 
Alabamaictcccccestscrsrestsscactsrsonen sss 1,904.3 1,932.0 | 1;93726'4 MISSOUP ss ccxveteerevcessrecatentereras std 2,687.6 2,704.0 2,704.3 
PLASM Os occeccosnnestessvnprrscvartittre awaxeres 274.9 277.5 277.1 || Montana.... 372.7 380.2 380.0 
ANIZONGsisssccsastavsateicisssscsseveterensss 2,070.2 2,133.6 2,138.5 || Nebraska... a 872.5 876.9 875.9 
Arkansas ey 1,120.2 1,133.2 | 1,133.7 || Nevada......... se 919.4 955.5 962.5 
CalitOrmlarseiiratnssecctstsacesssos| unto; 25.6 13,881.7 13,938.2 || New Hampshire. 586.5 597.8 596.0 
GOT ADO sscscasecccesvasccnsecceeseveucesteer 2,045.5 2,072.5 | 2,086.1 || NeW Jersey....sssccssesssesecrsssesseeseene 3,797.9 3,854.8 3,860.1 
Connecticut... Fe 1,640.8 1,665.4 1,663.7 || New Mexico.. we 720.0 729.3 729.9 
Delaware.......... se 397.9 409.4 | 411.3 || New York......... 8,222.7 8,345.0 8,354.4 
District of Columbia. as 615.2 615.1 | 615.2 || North Carolina.. 3,757.3 3,834.9 3,823.1 
FIOM scssscsctusscsite-sscceveccsszerromesex 6,644.0 6,867.3 | 6,884.8 || North Dakota........ccsssecseeseesseeseeene 319.7 321.4 320.6 


Georglatectensrctictcteteressentsscanrs 3,721.9 3,834.6 3,844.85)! OWIOR cack. ccdeessceesrestancseaeenceseuce 5,474.9 5,510.5 5,514.0 


Hawaii. fe 530.4 528.9 530.3 || Oklahoma. 1,443.0 1,470.9 1,474.1 
IBA OM ecreaccsencttenteeeeseccse caer nec se 520.2 536.4 584-6'1!| Oregon\csuscettsscessncasessteee ercb ees 1,555.7 1,587.0 1,585.8 
INI OS Recon scccscarcstitsevautecosectecatectccs 5,878.7 5,967.9 5,973.6 || Pennsylvania...........ccseseseeseeed 5,495.2 5,541.1 5,529.7 
INGIAN A. Revccrsceecenevesresserctereeecadees 2,914.2 2,960.9 | 2,959.4 || Rhode Island.........sssesesseseeneeneers 457.3 464.2 461.3 
| 
lOWAl ceicevescsccsrteeersvunccsoseovaemennces 1,441.3 1,475.3 1,479.9 || South Carolina..........cceeceeeeseeees 1,782.6 1,825.1 1,829.0 
Kansas... nes 1,309.8 1,341.8 | "4,340.2 || South Dakota... ae 360.9 367.7 368.0 
KOMIUCK ycsccinetanr te ierernaventeceree 1,749.2 1,783.0 1,783.6: || TONMGSSOC ci icisisescicccnsctenrcactos acces 2,633.0 2,657.3 2,662.9 
TOUISIa Ma A eiircssetssteccnseecwnussetess 1,896.2 1,914.3 USP! | MICE Shancorecnccrccreceesceinceremceeaurocney 8,908.9 9,137.7 9,158.9 
MAIN Ours sceccccessececscceeneenatepenecene ened 567.1 581.4 |" 5895571] Wan cae. sce eeccccua sete ereencav acne 1,020.3 1,046.0 1,047.5 
| 
| 
Matylan Gd icraciecccsssneacscarsnsacreceawes 2,309.9 2,364.1! 2,365.4 |) Vermont. el 285.7 291.1 291.5 
Massachusetts.. eee 3,170.6 3,217.5; 3,218.4 Virginia...... ss 3,303.0 3,363.1 3,369.7 
Michigaliwnccstrcocteecseresss4 (4,010.0 4,557.2 4,565.8 || Washington.. soy 2,589.8 2,643.9 2,645.9 
Minnesotal: ccccesscsscvascsscsccsvocescess 2,557.3 2,603.1 | 2,603.7 || West Virginia ae 727.5 723.0 721.2 


2,714.7 2,740.7 2,743.3 
229.5 231.8 231.9 


Mississippi 1,130.7 1,133.3 | 1,136.2 || Wisconsin. 


| Wyoming... 


° = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands} 


indieatr Annual average 1998 | os 1999 
: 1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. van. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May’ | June? 
122,690 | 125,826 | 125,689 125,808 126,170 | 1 26,361 | 126,567 | 126,841 | 127,186 | 127,378 | 127,730 | 127,813 | 128,134 | 128,129 128,397 
| 103,133 | 106,007 | 105,913 | 106,009 | 106,301 | 106,470 | 106,654 | 106,893 | 107,213 | 107,386 | 107,676 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,051 | 108,301 
24,962 | 25,347] 25,381] 25,240] 25,344] 25,333] 25,306} 25,298 | 25,354/ 25,315 | 25,329! 25,285 25,288 | 25,196 | 25,184 
596 590 593 588 585 583 578 | 574 | 570 560 553 | 550 538 531 528 
54 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 | 50 50 50 50 49 49° 48 
339 339 343 339 336 334 329 325 320 312 306 305 294 288 287 
Nonmetallic minerals, H 
except fuels 108 109 109 109 109 109 109 109 | 110 109 109 108 109 108 108 
Construction.. 5,691 5,985 §,962 5,990 6,005 6,009 6,042 6,085; 6,173 6,170 6,238 6,232 6,277 6,238 6,264 
General building contractors..... 1,310 1,372 1,369 1,377 1,381 1,382 1,389 | 1,394 1.404 1.410 1,426 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,432 
Heavy construction, except | | 
DUN CING scacccecssrecssececesacttesscexes- 799 838 835 842 842 837 843 | 850 | 876 871 869 864 874 854 859 
Special trades contractors 3,582 3,744 3,758 3,771 3,782 3,790 3,810 3,841 3,893 3,889 3,943 3,939 3,975 3,957 3,973 
Manufacturing ou 18,772 | 18,826| 18,662) 18,754] 18,741] 18,686 | 18,639| 18,611 | 18,585} 18,538| 18503] 18,473) 18,427| 18,392 
Production workers..........:+ 12,907} 12,930] 12,970] 12,801] 12,891] 12,893] 12,849] 12,808! 12,795| 12,773) 12,730| 12,714| 12,696) 12,662 | 12,619 
Durable QOOdG..........esesesesesee| 11,010 11,170 11,210 11,066 11,177 11,159 11,128 11,092 | 11,074 11,050 11,027 | 11,014 10,993 10,970 10,957 
Production workers........-..+++ 553 7,643 7,668 7,521 7,634 7,628 7,605 7,577 7,568 7,548 7,529) "7,527 7,519 7,501 7,482 
Lumber and wood products..... 796 813 811 812 813 815 817 820 | 823 826 827 827 824 824 823 
Furniture and fixtures.............. §12 530 531 532 §32 §32 532 | 532 | 534 | 534 535 535 536 537 537 
Stone, clay, and glass ! | 
POGUCIG: 2s eccccccceeecntarretcecest 552 563 562 563 564 565 566 568 | 570 | 569 571 | 569 570 570 569 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 712 716 705 713 712 705 | 700 | 699 696 695 | 693 691 688 687 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,479 1,501 1,503 1,491 1,502 1,500 1,498) 1,494) 1,493 1,495 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 
Industrial machinery and ' } | 
GQUIDMONE Naren tend 2,168 2,203 2,215 2,208 2,203 2,197 2,188 2177 > “267 2,148 2,146 | 2,139 2,132 2,126 2,126 
Computer and office | 
EQUIPMENT..........seeeceseeeseeeees 376 379 380 379 378 Sit, 374 373 | 370 362 362 | 360 361 360 361 
Electronic and other electrical ‘ H | | 
OQUIDMONE  ciccerencesestrescaaseses 1,689 1,704 1,715 1,705 1,698 1,692 1,683 1,673 1,669 1,663 1,659! 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,654 
Electronic components and i 
ACCOSSOMOS....sccsessvescecessarees J 650 660 664 659 655 651 647 643 | 640 637 636 636 635 636 636 
Transportation equipment....... 1,845 1,884 1,891 1,788 1,894 1,891 1,892 | 1,887 1,882 1,884 1,871) 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,851 
Motor vehicles and H | 
EQUIPMERT..........escceseceeeeeseees 986 990 994 887 997 996 998 996 994 996 989 | 992 996 996 998 
Aircraft and parts.........0s 501 524 526 526 526 525 523 520 | 518 | 517 510 | 511 503 497 492 
Instruments and related | | | 
PIGOUCHS: ce perevonseacensoer- | 866 868 872 869 866 863 859 | 855 | 851 | 849 847 | 844 | 842 841 839 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ! | 
WIGUSHIOS czcecacdterrericicesctsasad 392 393 394 393 392 392 388 386 | 386 386 385 | 385 387 386 386 
Nondurable goods..... oon As) > >) 7,602 7,616 7,596 7,577 7,582 7,558 7,547 7,537 | 7,535 7,511 7,489 7,480 7,457 7,435 
Production workers.........-.-++ 5,354 5,287 §,302 5,280 5,257 5,265 §,244| 5,231 5,227| 5,225 5,201| 5,187 S07 5,161 5,137 
Food and kindred products...... 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,684 1,675 1,687 1,685 1,690; 1,693 1,699 1,695 1,693 1,689 1,687 1,681 
Tobacco products.......... ied 41 41 40 40 40 40 40 | 40 40 40 40 39 38 38 39 
Textile mill products... a 616 598 601 597 594 593 590 586 582 579 575 §71 567 563 559 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOCUCHE) is ctevsttelansansssccancany 824 763 768 764 755 751 738 729 | 724 718 707 702 698 690 684 
Paper and allied products........ 683 675 676 674 673 672 669 666 | 666 664 664 662 662 661 658 
Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,565 1,568 1,567 1,566 1,565 1,565 1,564 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,551 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products.) 1,036 1,043 1,044 1,044 1,044 1,043 1,042 1,043 1,042 1,041 1,041 | 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,035 
Petroleum and coal products... 141 140 141 140 140 140 140 | 140 | 140 139 139 139 139 138 138 
Rubber and miscellaneous : 
Plastics ProductS..........ceee 996 1,009 1,009 1,004 1,009 1,010 1,009; 1,010 1,012 1,016 1,015] 1,014 1,019 1,019 1,015 
Leather and leather products.. 91 83 83 82 81 81 80 79 | 78 | 78 76 75 7s 74 74 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.........200000 97,727 | 100,480 | 100,308 | 100,568 | 100,826 | 101,028 | 101,261 | 101,543 | 101,832 | 102,063 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,933 | 103,213 
Transportation and public | 
UHH. ossssnssvnnvryvennsensenccvvaiss 6,408 6,600 6,589 6,606 6,625 6,637 6,657 6,671 6,684 6,708 6,723; 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,787 
Transportation... wae V8. 128 4,276 4,265 4,281 4,305 4,313 4,327 4,335 4,340 4,356 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,403 4,424 
Railroad transportation 227 231 231 231 232 233 232 230 | 231 233 233 235 234 235 236 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit... 452 468 466 469 475 471 473 474 474 474 475 476 483 481 488 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,677 1,745 1,744 1,749 1,755 1,759 1,766 1,770; 1,769 1,786 1,789; 1,796 1,800 1,800 1,809 
Water transportation = 179 180 178 181 184 183 183 184 183 182 181 177 180 180 "180 
Transportation by air. et TASS 1,183 1,179 1,183 1,190 1,196 1,199 1,201! 1,205 1,204 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,225 1,227 
cere except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 | 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
ransportation services.......... 441 455 453 454 455 457 460 | 
Communications and public ; ¥ ie | ap ‘as — Sag = “= << 
utilities........ 2,285 2,324 2,324 2,325 2,320 2,324 2,330 2,336 2,344 2,352 2,356 2,354 2,353 2,355 2,363 
Communications.... 1,419 1,469 1,470 1,472 1,467 1,472 1.480} 1,484, 1, : ' c ; 
Bade, ous wrisatan 484 492 1,502 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,512 1,516 
SA VICSS ni ccccrsiastetinvanes devs 866 855 854 853 853 852 850 852 852 850 849 848 845 843 847 
nernes PAD Gi rccdaccrsicvsvsestvetzas si cae Trt 6,826 6,836 6,846 6,871 6,876 6,891 | 6,901 6,924 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,973 6,982 
etal e. , , 22,257 | 22,321] 22,353] 22, ' 443 | 
Bicicg anadaa ae aaron 382 | 22,392 | 22,443 | 22,525 | 22,556] 22,648 | 22,611] 22,724| 22,740] 22,789 
SUDDIGS i iasrectrerecssersnmeerenty 929 948 945 947 950 954 957 961 | 967 72 
General merchandise stores...... 2,701 2,730 2,725 2,728 2,733 2,745 2,744 2,750 2,758 | aaa 2 he 2 is 2 i 2 < 2 4 
Department Stores... 2,380 2,426 2,423 2,426 2,429 2,437 2,441 2,447 2,456 2,470 2.475 2,489 2,499 2,489 2.488 
See footnotes at end of table. y = ; ——t 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Vo ——————— 


Industry Annual average , 1998 ee 1999 F 
1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. =f Sept. | Oct. | Nov fhe Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May” | June® 
— jaca le 
FOOG'StO‘GS: a5 eivaccsactestenatearsosae 3,478 3,482 3,474 3,484 3,483 3,486 3,485 3,488! 3,487! 3,481 3,492 3,490 3,492 3,486 3,479 
Automotive dealers and | | | 
service stations... 2,311 2,341 2,338 2,343 2,345 2,349 | 2,356 | 2,361 2,370; 2,377 2,390 2,392 2,399 2,400 2,402 
New and used car dealers....... 1,046 1,048 1,046 1,048 1,048 1,050 1,052 1,055! 1,059 1,061 1,065 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,109 1,143 1,145 1,148 1,149 1,150 1,144 VA48 | 13147] 41,152 TiIG7 Ie 1 ,1er 1,163 1,171 1,173 
Furniture and home furnishings | i | 
BUONO ieee cgaeelvesvngctecssssnienas 999 1,026 1,022 1,026 1,031 1,033 1,038; 1,042 1,048 1,055 | 1,064} 1,070 1,081 1,082 1,089 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,646 7,760 7,740 7,767 7,779 7,782 | 7,787; 7,808 7,857 7,843 7,855 | 7,785 7,863 7,878 7,910 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments................006 2,794 2,867 2,868 2,878 2,883 2,883 2,881! 2,885! 2,891 2,903 2,920 2,931 2,945 2,958 2,965 
Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate.. nA 7,109 7,407 7,400 7,430 7,445 7,467 7,494 7,520 7,542! 7,570 7,581 7,595 7,611 7,618 7,642 
Finance........ oe 3,424 3,593 3,589 3,606 3,616 3,623 3,642! 3,651} 3,663! 3,675 3,681 3,690 3,697 3,704 3,717 
Depository institutions............. 2,027 2,042 2,043 2,043 2,043 2,040 2,044 | 2,044 2,047 | 2,049 2,051 2,051 2,050 2,048 2,051 
Commercial banks... 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,468 1,467 1,465 1,466 1,466 1,467 | 1,469 1,470 1,469 1,467 1,466 1,470 
Savings institutions... ced 260 258 258 258 258 258 258 258 257 258 258 258 257 257 256 
Nondepository institutions.......] 677 658 655 663 669 673 684 | 693 | 698 | 705 708 712 716 719 721 
Security and commodity | | | 
TOKENS ecko ths <auveenceeeoverses 596 645 644 650 653 656 660 658 | 661 | 663 661 664 668 671 675 
Holding and other investment | | | 
oftices. 223 248 247 250 251 254 254 | 256 | 257 | 258 261 263 263 266 270 
Insurance Foy 2,264 2,344 2,343 2,349 2,355 2,362 2,367! 2,375) 2,379 2,383 2,386 2,392 2,395 2,397 2,401 
Insurance carriers. el 1,539 1,598 1,597 1,602 1,607 1,611 | 1,614 | 1,619 | 1,624 | 1,627 1,628 | 1,632 1,631 1,633 1,637 
Insurance agents, brokers, | | | H | 
ANC SONICS ciate errs 725 746 746 747 748 751 753! 756| 765| 756 758| 760 764 764 764 
Real estate é 1,421 1,471 1,468 1,475 1,474 1,482 1,485 1,494 | 1,500 | 1,512 1,514 1,513 1,519 1,517 1,524 
Services’ pie 36,040 | 37,526 37,460 37,576 | 37,688 | 37,780 37,929 38,070 | 38,207 | 38,313 38,458 | 38,556 | 38,697 38,766 | 38,917 
Agricultural Services.................. 678 706 698 704 709 712 716 | 726 | 739 747 751 747 755 750 757 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,746 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 1,785 1,784; 1,782; 1,783 1,785 1,786 1,789 1,791 1,788 1,797 
Personal S@rviceS..........ccceeeee 1,186 1,195 1,196 1,197 1,197 1,195 1,194 1,198 1,202 1,205 1,201 1,200 1,204 1,190 1,195 
Business services.. 7,988 8,584 8,573 8,601 8,649 8,654 8,729 8,779 8,829; 8,869 8,922 8,963 9,010 9,038 9,081 
Services to buildings... 930 950 948 952 952 956 | 959 | 962 964 | 971 971 973 978 977 985 
Personnel supply services....... 2,985 3,230 3,248 3,234 3,249 3,230 3,254 3,267 3,292 3,308 3,331 3,343 3,350 3,361 3,384 
Help supply services.............. 2,656 2,872 2,886 2,873 2,887 2,874 2,891 | 2,903 2,922} 2,933 2,954 2,967 2,975 2,979 2,998 
Computer and data | 1 
processing services............... 1,409 1,599 1,593 1,613 1,626; 1,639 1,658 | 1,675 | = 1,691 1,708 1,724 1,734 1,749 1,764 1,779 
Auto repair services | } } | 
andiparklngsensstmneeete cares 1,120 1,144 1,142 1,146 1,150 1,153} 1,155! 1,160! 1,163 1,168 1,175 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,180 
Miscellaneous repair services... 374 382 381 381 382 384 | 386 | 388 | 390 | 392 392 393 396 398 397 
Motion Pictures. .........secssccorsses 550 §73 564 573 575 577 577 | 575 577 | 573 §82 580 587 595 606 
Amusement and recreation \ \ j 
SGIVICOS saarcanvontucsdctneverepeacsucete 1,552 1,601 1,587 1,599 1,608 1,622 | 1,626 © 1,641 | 1,647 1,653 1,656 | 1,660 1,668 1,677 1,697 
Health Services... 9,703 9,846 9,842 9,847 9,859 9,873 | 9,883! 9,892 9,899 9,905 9,919, 9,932 9,951 9,952 9,960 
| Offices and clinics of medical | 
GOGCIONS eee stecereretovecataccanscster sae 1,739 1,803 1,798 1,803 1,811 1,818 1,825 1,831 1,833 1,840 1,844 | 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,867 
Nursing and personal care { | 
facilities... 1,756 1,762 1,765 1,762 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,757; 1,756; 1,756 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,754 1,752 
Hospitals... 3,860 3,926 3,925 3,931 3,937 3,943 3,948 3,950 3,952 | 3,954 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,968 
Home health care services...... 710 672 674 665 661 658 | 654 | 651 | 651 | 645 651 653 656 652 652 
Legal services 944 973 971 974 977 980 985 | 986 | 988 | 989 992 995 998 999 1,002 
Educational services 2,104 2,177 2,171 2,177 2,176 2,189 , 2,206 2,214 2,223; 2,218 2,237 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,274 
Social services 2,518 2,644 2,638 2,650 2,660 2,672 | 2,682] 2,695 2,708 2,721 2,734 2,744 2,755 2,759 2,774 
Child day care services.. 576 605 604 607 610 610 612 | 615 618 621 625 627 628 630 635 
Residential care...... aa 716 747 743 746 749 753 | 757 760 | 762 765 768 769 772 774 774 
| Museums and botanical and 
| Zoological Gardens...........000+4 90 93 92 92 93 93 93 94 | 94 | 94 94 95 94 93 94 
Membership organizations........, 2,277 2,361 2,360 2,362 2,365 2,369 2,374 2,375 2,380 2,385 2,389 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,399 
| Engineering and management | 1 | | 
SOIVICRS ce ioencarceerareonithcsnasentacs 2,988 3,185 3,178 3,201 3,214 3,231 | 3,248 3,273 |; 3,292 3,316 3,335 3,354 3,370 3,391 3,409 
Engineering and architectural | | | 
SORVICCSancersesvareseccncvacerensareenes 865 905 906 910 912 913 915° 919 922 926 930 | 933 939 939 942 
Management and public | | | | 
relations 939 1,034 1,025 1,037 1,046 1,058 | 1,068 1,081 ; 1,090 1,103 1,111 1,123 1,133 1,142 1,153 
Government. 19,557 19,819 19,776 19,799 19,869 19,891 | 19,913 19,948 19,973 | 19,992 20,054 | 20,087 | 20,099; 20,078| 20,096 


2,699 2,686 2,677 2,675 2,688 2,689} 2,711 2,723 2,701 2,702 2,713 2,710 2,688 2,667 2,664 


Federal, except Postal 
Service.... 


1,842 1,819 1,813 1,809 1,818 1,815 | 1,833 1,843 1,819 1,822 1,834 1,831 1,809 1,789 1,786 
4,582 4,612 4,598 4,612 4,633 4,647 4,637 4,652 | 4,644 4,670 4,680 4,688 4,679 4,680 
1,904 1,916 1,911 1,915 1,931 1,939 1,923 1,923! 1,932; 1,920 1,941 1,948 1,955 1,944 1,947 
2,678 2,695 2,687 2,697 2,702 2,708 2,710 2,714! 2,720 2,724 2,729 2,732 2,733 2,735 2,733 
12,276 | 12,521 12,501 12,512 | 12,548) 12,555] 12,569} 12,588 | 12,620; 12,646) 12,671 12,697 | 12,723) 12,732| 12,752 
Education... 6,918 7,082 7,060 7,078 7,109 7,103 7,108 7,132 7,148; 7,165 7,181 7,200 7,206 7,225 7,236 
Other local governmernt........... 5,357 5,440 5,441 5,434 5,439 §,452 5,461 5,456 | 5,472 5,481 5,490 5,497 5,517 5,507 §,516 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


B 
a 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 | 
, 4 
mausey 1997 1998 | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” June? 
T 
| | 
PRIVATE!SECTOR: <.21...cccccscessseco-aaa 34.6 34.6| 346] 346] 346] 345) 346] 346/| 346| 346] 346| 34.5 34.4) 344) 345 
| | | 1 | 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............:2eeeeeeeeceed 41.3 41.0) 41.1 414.2) 41.1 40.9 | 41.1} 41.0 | Ati 40. 41.0 40.8} 40.9 41.0) 41.1 
| | 
MINING Pirccerersccarcecvavencceccsccbraseexecverserctets 45.4 43.9) 43.7] 443] 43.7] 433 | 43.7| 43.3 ; 43.3; 429] 43.0] 429 43.8) 44.1 43.7 
MANUFACTURING..........00cceeeeeeeeeeenenees 42.0 41.7 | 41.8} 41.7 41.7| 41.6) 41.7 41.7 417 41.6 41.6) 41.5 41.6) 41.7} 41.7 | 
QVeMtINVS NOUS se ccnxecesesscesscececsavencecsced 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 4.5 45) 45; 45 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.7 ; 
DUFaDIO GOOdSicrcecccececnaccenccnnecdanccevssace 42.8 42.3) 42.3) 42.2 42.3) 42.2 | 42.3 | 42.3 | 42.2) 42.2 42.2 | 42.0 42.1 42.2) 42.2 | 
OVEMIME NOUS seeccocccensscn-csaeveovsancsesvrs 5.1 4.8 4.8 4.8 47 AT “Ag | 46; 46 4.6 4.6 | 4.6 4.3 47 4.8 
Lumber and wood products. zal 41.0 41.1 414 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.1) 41.2; 415; 41.7 41.1, 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures.........cccseeees 40.2 40.6| 40.9| 40.7] 406] 40.2} 405! 403 - 40.2 40.4| 40.3, 40.3 40.4| 40.3 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products............ 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.6, 43.6) 438) 43.8 43.4| 42.9 43.1 43.4 43.5 
Primary metal industries.............::.::00-44 44.9 44.2 44.4} 44.0 44.1 43.9 43.7 43.8 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.9 44.5 44.8 45.4 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | i 
PROQUGIS fives ccencrerencsacscecestecsegencoveanty 44.9 44.6} 45.0) 444) 444) 442) 43.7) 43.7| 43.3 43.8/; 43.8) 43.9] 445 44.8) 45.4 
Fabricated metal products................J 42.6 42.3 42.4| 424| 42.3 42.2 42.3} 42.2 | 42.2} 421 42.1 42.1 41.8 42.1 42.0 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.6 42.8 43.1 42.9 42.9 42.6 42.6 42.4) 42.14 42.1 42.1 41.9 41.9 42.1 42.0 | 
Electronic and other electrical 
GUIS IM sec aassirceercae anes cenense es nanvescessel 42.0 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.4] 44.5] 41.4) 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.0 41.1 41.6 40.9 
Transportation equipment....... re 44.5 43.4 42.9 43.0 43.0 43.8 43.9 44.1 44.1 43.5 44.0 43.7 44.0 43.6 44.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment... wee 45.0 43.5 42.7 42.5 43.0 44.3; 44.1 44.6 449| 443 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.5 45.7 
Instruments and related products........J 42.0 41.3 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.1 41.2| 414 ee: °3 | 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.6 41.6 41.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............J 40.4 39.9] 40.1 40.0| 40.0} 395] 39.7| 394; 396; 396] 39.7 39.8} 39.6} 40.2 39.9 
| | | | | 
Nondurable goods............scsssssseeeeseeerees 40.9 40.9 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.8; 40.9 40.8. 40.9 40.8 40.8 40.8 40.9 41.0 40.9 i 
Overtime NOUIS........scececsseseeee teeta 4.4 43 43 4.4 43 43| 43 43, 43! 44 43 4.4 4.2 4.4 45 
Food and kindred products.. ae 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.7| 416 41.7| 42.0 | 41.8 41.7 | 41.7 41.9 41.8 42.0 | 
Textile mill Products... 41.4 41.0} 41.2) 41.0] 41.0|; 404); 41.1 40.8! 408) 408) 406! 404) 41.0) 409) 40.4 
Apparel and other textile products.......| 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.3 37.3 | 37.3 37.0 37.5 | 37.4 37.5 37.8 37.6 ' 
Paper and allied products.............0064 43.7 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.5 43.5) 43.4 435) 43.5 43.7 43.6 43.5 43.6 
Printing and publishing.......:...--ssesess-e 38.5 38.3| 383] 38.4] 385) 38.2] 382) 38.1 | 38.4 | 38.2| 381, 379| 381| 382| 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.2 42.9 42.7; 42.9 42.8 | 42.8 43.0 43.0 42.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSlCS| PrOUCtS..<..5.vencccsavssoncsrssnrverses 41.8 41.7) 41.9} 41.9) 41.7) 41.7) 41.8) 4161 4171 414] 41.7) 418 41.5 41.9 417 
Leather and leather products............... 38.4 37.6) 376) 373) 37.9| 374) 374! 374) 37.5 37.3 S77) BT 38.1 38.2 37.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............ccseeeeseeesed 32.9 32.9 | 32.9) 33.0] 329) 32.8 | 329| 329! 329! 329 33.0| 328] 32.8 32.8 | 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTMITIES co ctcrvezecvsereevencnscoe=s 39.7 39.5/ 39.5|) 39.5] 39.4] 39.3); 39.3 39.2! 39.1! 39.3 39.2 39.1| 39.0 | 38.8 38.8 
WHOLESALE TRADE. iiscsteese-acaccadnenensud 38.4 38.4) 38.3] 384] 38.4/] 383) 38.3 38.4 384), 384) 385) 384] 384)| 383] 38.5 
RETAUS TRADE siictsasssascasecsersascvisessessasis 28.9 29.0} 29.0} 29.1 29.0} 29.0 | 29.1; 29.0] 29.0 | 29.0} 29.2} 29.0 29.0} 29.1 29.1 
oe 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14, Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


-_—_ooooo SC ee eee C— eee) On 


Annual average 1998 
Industry : =] i ae bas 
1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May? | June? 
ot + +. ae 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.28 | $12.78 | $12.76 | $12.80 | $12.85 | $12.88 | $12.91 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.04 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.08 | $13.23 
GOOdS-ProduClNg...........:sssseseseereeees 13.92 14.34 14.31 14.33 14.39 14.41 14.44 14.47 14.51 14.53 14.56 14.61 14.67 14.75 14.86 
A Gl desaseccreas recssenaecscassianvcdtyonssnasavante 16.15 16.90 16.71 16.87 17.00 17.06 17.15 | 17.27 17.18 17.07 16.97 17.00 16.87 17.04 17.04 
GCONSUUCH ON teneestrncacecatcedractevousscateete 16.04 16.59 | 16.54] 16.63| 16.67/ 16.60| 16.72| 16.76] 16.80] 1680) 1683] 16.92] 16.97]| 17.08! 17.19 
NAB CEIT eters so snereatrasnaceuncanteteved 13:17 13.49 | 13.48) 13.46 | 13.53! 13.58! 13.57] 13.58] 13.60] 13.64! 13.67] 13.71) 13.79] 13.85]! 13.94 
Excluding overtime.........:cccceseeseeeees 12.45 12.79 12.77 12.75 12.82 12.86 12.87 | 12.88 12.90 12.93 12.97 13.00 13.09 13.13 13.19 
S@rViCO-PrOdUCING........sscccccsessneceseees 11.78 12.27 12.26 12.30 12.35 12.38 12.41 12.45 12.49 12.56 12.58 | 12.63 12.65 12.68 12.72 
f { rrr] 1 | | 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 14.92 18.31 15.27 15.31 15.33 15.37 15.38 15.41 15.47 15.49 15.51 15.53 15.60 15.65 15.65 
Wholesale trade =) 18:45 14.06 | 14.05} 14.09] 14.17| 14.18 | 14.23 14.27| 14.30] 14.36| 14.36) 14.42] 14.44] 14.47] 14.51 
FROtAIACE ae ief oi terete tetradetiiacenasnaetn 8.33 8.73 8.71 8.76 8.80 8.84} 8.83 8.85 8.89 8.93, 8.95 8.98 9.03 9.04 9.07 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 13.34 14.06 | 14.05 14.08 14.14 14.16 14,23 14,32 14.40] 14.46 14.49 14.51 14.58 14.60 | 14.64 
SGNVCGS icc ssisihecnatenmatoaagee 12.28 12.85 | 12.85] 12.89] 12.94] 12.98] 13.02] 13.05] 13.08] 13.17| 13.22] 13.27] 13.28] 13.32 13.36 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
GOUGIS) saisiccnvasnnrarcasccstiierestatnre aii 7.55 tS 115 7.76 7.78 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.81 7.83 7.84 7.86 7.83 7.85 


— Data not available. : : = 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry er a a 7 7 
1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June” 
dete FS de lt a 

PRIVATE SECTOR: cccrerecteccecrseeecteeees $12.28 | $12.78 | $12.68 | $12.68 | $12.76 | $12.90 | $12.93 | $13.00 | $13.00 | $13.11 | $13.10 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 
MINING os sceacnecttencestuccacecetsoncssterserteens 16.15] 16.90] 16.68] 16.76| 16.88) 17.11 | 17.07 | 17.29 | 17.29] 17.23] 17.08/ 17.01] 1693| 1699| 17.01 
» CONSTRUCTION.............sssccnsecsesssesseees 16.04| 16.59] 16.47] 16.66] 16.77] 16.79! 16.89] 16.82| 16.87] 16.74] 16.66| 16.79] 16.85] 17.02] 17.11 
MANUFACTURING............--.seeeeeeeeeeed 13.17 | 13.49] 13.44] 13.38] 13.45] 13.60] 13.55] 13.60] 13.69] 13.66] 13.66] 13.73] 13.80] 13.85] 13.90 
DUtBDIO GOOdS:. <.-.cccnse-acaccvacssecsssesees 13.73 | 13.98] 13.93] 13.77] 13.92] 14.07] 14.02] 14.07] 14.16] 14.11] 14.12] 14.20] 14.27] 14.33] 14.37 
Lumber and wood products | 1076) 11.10) 11.09] 11.17 Aited8 |e dtedig: |) taeoO Nn tit. 24" 44-331 10:28)] 8 1269) diate dideozai mad 4gn eed 


Furniture and fixtures............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 


10.55 10.90 | 10.82} 10.91} 10.96} 10.99, 10.99) 10.99) 11.10) 11.10] 11.06] 11.10) 11.14] 11.14] 11.18 
13.18 13.60 | 13.58] 13.59] 13.63) 13.82] 13.68] 13.65] 13.70] 13.66] 13.64] 13.70] 13.75 | 13.87] 13.91 


Primary metal industries..............000+. 15.22 15.49 15.54 15.56 15.45 15.61 | 15.32 15.35 15.36 15.39 15.41 15:53 15.62 15.76 15.85 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | 

DIOGUCUS von swcscsenverssavecsarereeeacemsssstéee 18.03 18.43} 18.54] 18.50 18.46 | 18.76| 18.22 18.32 | 18.18] 18.41 18.50 18.56 | 18.59 18.84 | 18.97 

Fabricated metal products................+. 12.78 13.06 13.01 12.88 13.04 13.16 | 13.17 13.24 13.34 13.29 13.29 13.33 13.36 13.45 13.47 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.07 14.47 | 1442) 1443 |) 1446) 1455 | 14.57] 1464! 14.73| 1469] 14.72| 14.81] 1485] 1493] 14.95 
Electronic and other electrical | 


equipment............0. os 12.70 13.09} 13.06) 13.13) 13.10] 13.23 | 13.13 | 13.17 | 13.26) 13:26 | 13.25) 13.27 13.31 13.38 | 13.35 
Transportation equipment...... cpt 17.55 17.53 | 17.41 16.86 | 17.29) 17.49| 17.46| 17.52| 17.56| 17.47| 17.50; 17.66| 17.88} 17.96} 18.09 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.04 17.86 || 17.75) 16.79) 17.52) 17.77} 17.63; 17.68) 17.73) 17.65) 17.71 17.98 | 18.31 18.37 | 18.52 
Instruments and related products....... 13.52 13.81 13.75 | 13.78] 13.79] 13.88) 13.86} 13.91 14.00 | 13.91 13.94 | 13.97 | 14.07] 14.07] 14.02 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.60 10.89 | 10.83) 10.85) 10.85) 10.98) 11.02; 11.03 | 11.12) 11.16] 11.17] 11.19) 11.25) 11.25] 11.27 


Nondurable goods............. 12.34 12.76 | 12.70 | 12.81] 12.75) 12.93 | 12.84| 12.90] 12.99] 12.99] 12.97] 13.03] 13.09] 13.11] 13.18 
Food and kindred products. aaa 11.48 11.80] 11.76} 11.80] 11.76] 11.95! 11.82] 11.95) 12.02] 11.94] 11.91] 11.93) 12.07} 12.11] 12.19 
Tobacco products............ Bon 19.24 18.55 | 20.78] 20.59] 18.96] 17.92] 16.95] 17.31] 17.05| 17.14] 17.80} 19.33} 19.99} 20.68] 20.67 


Textile mill products... ee 10.03 10.39 | 10.36] 10.36] 10.37} 10.48, 10.45] 10.51; 10.56] 10.63) 10.60! 10.62| 10.68] 10.68) 10.78 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.25 8.52 8.50 8.48 8.54 8.63 8.65 8.64 8.71 8.68 8.65 8.78 8.83 8.80 8.90 
Paper and allied products...............+ 15.05 15.51 15.46 15.64 15.54 15.84 15.60 15.64 15.78 15.73 15.70 15.78 15.83 15.93 16.01 
Printing and publishing.............:000 13.06 13.45 13.34 13.44 13.47 13.65 13.61 16.57 13.68 13.66 13.67 13.73 13.73 13.73 13.74 
Chemicals and allied products.. noc 16.57 17.12 17.04 17.19 17.14 17.30 | 17.21 17.27 17.31 17.24 17.20 17.18 17.27 17.39 17.40 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.20 20.92} 20.74] 20.83] 20.80} 20.83 21.06] 20.96] 21.22) 21.22) 21.43] 21.59} 21.49] 21.04} 21.11 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
Plastics PrOduCts.........ccscseeeeeeeres US7 11.87 11.81 11.91 11.84 11.98 11.88 11.97 12.08 12.19 12.16 12.20 12.23 12.26 12.32 
Leather and leather products 8.97 9.32 9.33 9.14 9.28 9.35 9.45 9.44 9.43 9.64 9.56 9.55 9.59 9.60 9.60 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ..,............cscccsssceees | 14.92 15.31 15.19 15.27 15.30 15.41 15.39 15.48 15.50 15.57 15.56 15.51 15.57 15.55 15.56 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............:.escceeeseneed 13.45 14.06 13.94 14.04 14.18 14.16 14.19, 1434! 14.32 14.42 14.38 14.34 14.48 14.52 14.39 
| 
PRS VAI TRADE ce s-ccs.00ccccsasscconsecscvcasases 8.33 8.73 8.68 8.69 8.72 8.88 | 8.84 8.86) 8.88 9.00 8.98 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.03 
1 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 1 
AND REAL ESTATE.............00.ceeseeeed 13.34 14.06 13.94 13.94 14.12 14.10 14.20! 14.43| 14.40 14.48 14.55 14.53 14.61 14.72 14.52 


SERVICES orice caccte>ccecssisdsereveronepececseersvers 12.28 12.85 | 12.71] 12.68] 12.75} 12.97] 13.01] 13.15 | 13.18] 13.30] 13.32] 13.33 | 13.32 | 13.33 | 13.21 


| P = preliminary. 
| NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ret Annual average 1998 1999 
ndustry 
1997 1998 June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. it Mar. Apr. May’ | June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars | $424.89 | $442.19 | $440.00 | $441.26 | $449.15 | $442.47 | $447.38 | $451.10 | $451.10 | $445.74 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 $456.37 | $454.64 
Seasonally adjusted at - ~| 441.50] 442.88) 444.61 | 444.36 |. 446.69| 447.72| 449.11] 451.18] 451.88 | 452.30| 452.02 | 453.39] 456.44 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 261.31 | 268.32] 266.99] 267.59) 272.05| 267.68) 269.99| 272.07| 272.07| 268.19] 270.19| 269.33) 268.84] 271.65 - 
| 
MINING sirceesroctostcsexvecders casascays 733.21 | 741.91) 733.92 | 735.76! 742.72 | 734.02 | 751.08] 757.30] 755.57| 728.83| 729.32) 717.82] 733.07| 750.96) 746.74 
CONSTRUCTION.......scsceseseseseeseeees 625.56 | 643.69| 645.62] 669.73] 674.15| 629.63] 675.60| 649.25| 659.62] 634.45| 633.08| 632.98 | 650.41 668.89 | 680.98 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 553.14| 562.53| 561.79| 549.92] 560.87| 564.40| 567.75| 573.92] 583.19] 564.16| 564.16| 568.42/ 574.08| 577.75| 579.63 
Constant (1982) dollars... 340.18 | 341.34] 340.89] 333.49] 339.72] 341.44 | 342.64] 346.15] 351.74] 339.45 | 339.24| 341.19] 341.92| 343.78 - 
Durable goods. 587.64) 591.35 | 590.63| 571.46] 587.42| 588.13} 595.85] 602.20} 613.13 | 591.21| 591.63} 59640| 602.19] 606.16} 607.85 
Lumber and wood products......| 441.16 | 456.21] 461.34] 460.20| 465.09] 452.39| 465.63| 466.46| 472.46| 459.10] 453.78| 461.45| 468.44) 472.37) 476.32 
Furniture and fixtures............... 424.11 | 442.54] 441.46| 439.67 | 449.36) 437.40| 449.49| 449.49) 460.65 | 445.11 440.19 | 444.00| 447.83 | 442.26 | 448.32 
Stone, clay, and glass 
569.38 | 591.60) 596.16| 595.24] 602.45| 606.70| 603.29| 597.87| 600.06} 580.55| 576.97) 578.14] 594.00] 607.51 612.04 
Primary metal industries.... 683.38 | 684.66] 689.98| 670.64] 676.71 | 683.72| 667.95| 678.47| 685.06; 674.08] 673.42| 681.77) 688.84} 699.74| 703.74 
Blast furnaces and basic | 
steel products.........scceeceed 809.55 | 821.98] 834.30] 812.15] 815.93] 832.94] 787.10] 800.58| 794.47| 810.04/ 808.45) 814.78) 829.11 | 845.92 | 861.24 
Fabricated metal products........ 544.43 | 552.44] 554.23 | 535.81] 550.29) 547.46 | 561.04| 565.39; 578.96| 555.52] 555.52} 557.19} 562.46| 566.25/ 568.43 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPDMOMN i xcacarcsscaascersvssuraabe 613.45 | 619.32 | 622.94] 610.39] 616.00] 608.19| 617.77; 625.13] 636.34] 619.92] 619.71 | 623.50] 626.67) 630.05| 629.40 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMENtisc.vescscsecestnccsceseneeees 533.40 | 541.93] 540.68] 533.08} 543.65] 542.43) 544.90} 554.46| 560.90| 543.66| 544.58, 541.42] 547.04| 552.59| 546.02 
Transportation equipment......... 780.98 | 760.80] 746.89] 691.26] 740.01 | 757.32] 771.73] 781.39} 802.49) 756.45) 768.25| 775.27} 790.30} 790.24 | 801.39 
Motor vehicles and 
OCUIDIMGNL, cinsnccceonsizancversaniss 811.80 | 776.91 | 757.93 | 664.88 | 744.60 | 778.33| 784.54| 799.14 | 829.76| 776.60) 796.95 | 810.90 | 834.94 832.16 | 846.36 
Instruments and related | 
DIODUCIS rec etnnnegissnenevncnirees 567.84 | 570.35] 569.25 | 560.85} 568.15] 563.53] 569.65| 577.27| 588.00! 573.09} 578.51 | 578.36) 583.91 | 582.50) 584.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 428.24 | 434.51 433.20 | 425.32 | 434.00 | 431.51 443.00 | 441.20} 447.02 | 435.24) 44233 | 447.60 | 448.88 | 451.13} 448.55 
Nondurable goods.........ssesssssseess 604.71 | 521.88) 519.43] 520.09} 522.75 | 530.13} 527.72| 532.77 | 540.38) 527.39| 525.29| 529.02} 532.76| 534.89| 539.06 
Food and kindred products.......! 474.12 | 492.06] 488.04] 490.88] 493.92] 507.88) 496.44| 506.68| 514.46| 495.51 489.50 | 490.32 | 497.28) 503.78| 509.54 
Tobacco products. 748.44 | 710.47] 829.12 | 809.19} 745.13 | 670.21 662.75 | 673.36} 639.38] 639.32 | 662.16| 736.47| 767.62] 823.06| 824.73 
Textile mill products. 415.24 | 425.99] 429.94] 418.54] 427.24] 424.44] 429.50| 431.96) 437.18| 432.64| 426.12| 427.99} 436.81} 435.74] 439.82 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOCUCIS cans cevse srevsresccecersrrst 307.73 | 317.80) 321.30] 312.91 | 321.10 | 316.72 | 325.24) 325.73) 330.11 | 318.56| 322.65 | 328.37| 332.01 | 332.64] 338.20 
Paper and allied products......... 657.69 | 673.13] 672.51 | 674.08 | 669.77 | 698.54 | 680.16 | 686.60| 699.05/ 684.26| 675.10| 684.85| 690.19} 689.77 | 698.04 
Printing and publishing »+| 602.81 | 515.14) 606.92] 512.06 | 519.94] 526.89] 522.62) 525.16] 530.78| 514.98) 515.36) 520.37| 523.11 520.37 | 518.00 
Chemicals and allied products... 715.58 | 739.58 | 734.42 | 734.01 | 737.02 | 750.82 | 743.47| 746.06| 752.99| 737.87| 734.44] 735.30| 737.48] 744.29| 744.72 
Petroleum and coal products...., 870.62 | 912.11 | 895.97} 933.18] 915.20] 899.86 | 926.64| 920.14} 948.53} 931.56| 927.92| 943.48} 917.62| 894.20] 9899.29 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 483.63 | 494.98) 496.02) 489.50] 491.36] 495.97 | 496.58] 503.94, 515.82} 503.45, 503.42| 509.96} 511.21 513.69 | 514.98 
Leather and leather products...) 344.45 | 350.43 | 355.47 | 337.27] 356.35 | 348.76| 355.32, 358.72} 359.28| 353.79} 355.63} 359.08| 363.46] 365.76| 366.72 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES........cccssssseses 592.32 | 604.75 | 601.52 | 606.22 | 610.47 | 605.61 | 604.83/ 614.56; 606.05| 602.56) 606.84 601.79! 601.00} 603.34| 605.28 
516.48 | 539.90 | 535.30) 537.73 | 548.77] 539.50} 543.48) 554.96 | 549.89/ 547.96| 550.75| 547.79] 554.58) 560.47| 554.02 
RETAIL TRADE........sccsssesserseeeened 240.74 | 253.17 | 254.32} 258.96] 260.73 | 258.41 | 255.48 | 256.05] 259.30] 252.90] 256.83) 257.40| 259.16] 262.77| 265.48 
\ | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, ; 
AND REAL ESTATE........cscecseee 481.57 | 511.78) 501.84) 503.23} 521.03] 506.19] 512.62) 532.47| 521.28] 521.28] 528.17| 523.08] 524.50] 535.81 519.82 
SERVICES cisiesccsipsssinevinsivintsanasszyvs 400.33 | 418.91 | 415.62] 417.17 | 423.30} 418.93} 424.13) 431.32| 429.67] 429.59] 432.90! 431.89] 431.57] 435.89| 430.65 


P = preliminary. 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{in percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
T =a 


Over 1-month span: 


49.6 64.9 59.4| 55.1) 61.9 60.8 57.0 62.5 57.3 63.5 59.7 61.2 
56.2 61.0 61.9| 62.8) 58.8} 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 $2.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 52.1] 58.8) 50.6 55.8 = - - = = = 


62.6 62.5 63.3} 63.1 63.1} 64.3 64.3 62.2 64.6 64.2 66.2 63.2 
63.8 63.6 67.7} 67.3) 62.6| 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 71.2 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9! 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.5 55.2 = - - - - - = 


64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6| 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 68.7 66.9 
69.0 67.3 68.3 | 69.7) 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3] 67.1 64.0 62.1) 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 58.8 58.6 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


42.41 55.4] 468) 41.0/ 55.8; 51.4/ 47.1 56.5] 489] 55.0/ 50.7] 54.0 

50.0/ 529] 53.6] 56.1; 52.2) 53.2} 51.1] 55.4) 53.6] 62.2/ 61.2] 55.4 

58.6] 51.8) 50.4) 50.4) 40.6 468] 40.3] 45.3] 42.1 36.3/ 39.9] 45.0 

40.3; 42.4] 39.6] 446) 37.1; 45.0 = = = = = = 
| 1 


46.8 46.0 43.5 46.0 48.2 $1.1 51.8 49.6 53.2 52.5 55.0 50.7 
51.8 51.4 57.6 56.8 54.3 51.8 53.6 55.4 59.7 68.3 65.8 64.4 
59.4 57.9 51.8) 44.2 41.7 34.9 37.4 37.1 38.1 34.2 35.6 35.3 
37.4 31.7 37.1 30.2 35.3 = = a = = = = 


41.4 46.0 45.7, 47.1 46.0 48.6 52.9 50.4 51.8 51.4 52.5 51.8 
54.7 54.0 51.4 54.3 52.5 52.2 55.4 61.2 61.5 64.7 66.2 65.1 
59.7 49.3 48.2 36.7) 36.7 36.7 28.4 31.3 33.5 35.3 32.7 28.1 


43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3] 50.4| 49.6 50.4 48.6 $1.1 55.0 54.3 50.7 
54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2 57.9 58.3 56.5 55.4 57.2 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1990 1991 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 - 1998 
i alae 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 
Civilian labor force... 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
Labor force participation rate 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 


Employed iecsccsescccecsrecsersecvanwee 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 | 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 
Employment-population ratio. = 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 | 63.2 63.8 64.1 
IAQUGUIUNO sie ccctcussscctsseecsvexsereserss | 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 © 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 : 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 
Unemployed..........ssscsessssssesreesereee 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
Unemployment rate........eceseseseesee 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 | 6.1 | 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 
Not in the labor force.........cccccscesseeeseeeees 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


ees sss ss eyyyy—yxy—yyyy>>— 


Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


7 as ih 


109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 
91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 
24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 

709 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 
5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 
19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 


Se@rvice-Producing.........sssescssescsressesevees 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 
Transportation and public utilities....... 65700. Sars 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 
Wholesale trade..........sccssssessenseeees 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 
Retail trade............. ; eseeed 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 | 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 | 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 
SOIWICES ais ssevccssscnscevecnsenersscacaveacvaes 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 ! 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 
GOVEIMAINOM: irs testesstisezsuccsntinns veneaeoas 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 | 19,819 

Federal... 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
Sta Os stein Siinswatuiinieresiens 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 


WO Aliceautsrne tir atoenesasice sve qdpestven center 10,914 11,081 11,267 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry | 1990 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 
+ 1. iis 4 
Private sector: | i " 


| 


| 
Average weekly NOurs..............000 34.5 34.3} 34.4| 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 3 10.01 10.32! 10.57} 10.83 WWa2 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0ccc0e. | 345.35 353.98 | 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 
Mining: | | 
Average weekly HOUIS.......c:sssessesssesssesseessecssesssesnees 44.1 44.4 43.9) 44.3) 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 


13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 
603.29 630.04 638.31 | 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: H ; | 
Average weekly NOUIS............scssscesssssssesssscasseescees 38.2 38.1 38.0! 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............:0004 13.77 14.00) 14.15! 14.38| 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.0.006 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 
Manufacturing: i | 
Average Weekly NOurs........:.cscsesescescesseseesseeeseeee 40.8 40.7) 41.0! 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:.c00 4 10.83 11.18) 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:00 441.86 455.03) 469.86) 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours... 38.4 38.1! 38.3! 39.3} 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 12.92 13.20 13.43; 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:0000 496.13 502.92 514.37. 532.52 547.07 556.72 §72.22 §92.32 604.75 
Wholesale trade: H | 
Average weekly NOurs...........scsscsssssessssesenseseeseasees 38.1 38.1 38.2) 38.2| 38.4) 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


10.79 11.15 11.39! 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 
411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 


Retail trade: | 
Average weekly NOUIS........:.scecsscsscsssseseeseeesesetseees 28.8 28.6) 28.8) 28.8 28.9} 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.75 6.94 7.12; 7.29; 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:sc00 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95} 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOurs.........csccssccsesseessersssecsseeseretes 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8| 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.97 10.39 10.82! 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 356.93 370.92 387.36| 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 


Services: | 
Average Weekly NOurs.......sscsscscesssesesscssteereeseeeeees 32.5 32.4) 32.5! 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.83 10.23 10.54) 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 319.48 331.45) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
i 3 i. site 
Series ! | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended — 
| Mar. 1999 
= i = 
Civilian workers” Reyer eee co ay eanitys ae sas nse neo map male seas eee aes EONAR 132.0 132.8 134.1 135.2 136.3 137.4 139.0 139.8 140.4 0.4 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
White-collar WOrkeIrs........:ccceeesreeeeeeeeeee 133.1 133.9 135.2 136.5 137.7 138.7 140.6 141.4 141.9 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... aK Key é 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 4 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial........... 133.2 134.0 135.3 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8 143.5 1.2 Ke Pod 
Administrative support, including clerical............ 133.6] 134.6 135.8] 136.9| 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 8 3:3 
Blue-Collar WOrkeYS.......cscsecsesseseseerescerees .| 129.8] 180.9} 131.8} 132.4) 133.2! 134.3) 135.3) 136.1 137.1 ar 2.9 
SBIVICCIOCCUD AN ONS sreccceccresceceaceccasccecesessracsarernnetautsCaancsaese 132.0| 132.7| 134.6) 135.6} 136.9) 137.9] 139.4| 140.0/ 141.3 9 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: | | | 
GOOUS-DLOGUGING incansnssccoucsscnsivacnessucveneqsonusrarentrrenercessoaciseeey 131.5 132.7 133.6 134.1 135.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 139.0 8 2.9 
Manufacturing... 132.6] 133.8) 134.6] 135.3] 136.4) 137.2; 138.2) 138.9) 139.9 ai 2.6 
Service-producing... 132.1 132.9 134.2 135.5 136.8 137.7; 139.6 140.4 140.9 4 3.0 
S@rvVICES........0000000 134.1 134.9 136.5 137.6 138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 4 2.9 
Health services... 135.2 135.7 136.7 137.9} 138.0 138.5 139.1 139.1 140.5} 1.0 1.8 
Hospitals.........0006 a 134.2 134.6 135.6 136.7 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 8 3.1 
EGUCAtONGUSEIVICES oriicriencccnevecccecscnsosracsccossesenctsctrncsutes® 134.0 134.2 136.5 137.0} 137.5 137.7! 140.2 141.0 141.3 2 2.8 
Piiblic administration’.c ann eee ae 133.0 133.0) 134.1 to. 136.4] 187.4, 138.9 139.9) 140.8 6 3.2 
NORMANULACHUFINGiiesrcucccovesceeseencmnscsexcsaceveswcareraviawevescytnceesr 131.7] 132.5) 133.8] 135.1; 136.2} 137.3] 139.0) 139.9] 140.5 4 3.2 
Private industry WOrKEIS................scesseseeeeceeeeeeeeeeeereneed 131.7} 132.8) 133.9} 135.1] 136.3) 137.5| 139.0) 139.8; 140.4 4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........:csseceseesseseeseeeesseneeess 131.9 133.0 134.1 135.2 136.4; 137.5 138.8 139.4 140.5 8 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: H i 
White-collar workers 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7 138.1) 139.4! 141.1 142.0 142.4 3 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations 133.7} 134.8) 135.9] 137.4) 138.8) 139.9) 141.3) 141.9} 143.0 8 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations 134.6] 135.9 136.7 137.8 138.8 140.1) 141.6; 142.6 142.9 2 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 133.0) 133.9} 135.2} 137.4; 139.4; 140.0! 141.9) 141.8) 143.7 1.3 3.1 
Sales) Occupations so-c-c-0- oo cwcstesasececes sonedecebsaesdessracucneeare 130.1 130.7} 132.2) 133.5) 135.3} 137.3) 140.4) 142.6) 139.6 2.1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 133.7 134.7 135.9 137.0 138.2 139.6) 140.6); 141.4 142.6 8 3.2 
Blue-Collar WOK CIS =< 2-5 -cenns-sovscocearercsovenssuesseteeniencstcearsuseet 129.6] 130.8) 131.7) 132.3) 133.1] 134.3) 135.2) 135.9) 136.9 a i 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 129.6] 130.9} 131.7) 131.9) 132.9) 134.4) 135.4) 136.1 137.2 8 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 130.0 131.2 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.8 137.3) 4 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 126.1 126.8) 128.0) 128.9} 129.3) 129.9) 130.7} 130.7} 131.6) Vv 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 132.8) 133.4) 134.2) 135.8 137.0} 137.6) 138.5) 139.2 141.0 1.3 2.9 
Service OCCUPALIONS............sserecssseresereseeseesesseerrecesesseseeses] 129.8) 180.9] 133.1] 134.1) 135.3} 136.0! 137.3] 138.0) 139.5 14 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* PPT OTT ee 131.1 132.1 133.2 134.2; 135.3 136.6) 138.0 139.0 139.3 2 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
(OOS -PrOdUChNG ss acrcsscevvens -xxsanossvensdnsassuczussncsvoxsieestnedensns 131.4 132.7 133.6 134.1 135.1, 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 8 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 131.1 132.3} 133.1 133.6] 134.5) 135.6) 136.5) 137.2 138.3 8 2.8 
White-collar occupations... 133.5 134.8 135.6 136.2 197.7) 138.8 139.7 140.2 141.7 11 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.6} 133.8] 134.5) 135.0; 136.3) 137.4 138.3) 138.8) 140.4 12 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations......... 130.2| 131.4 132.4] 192.8; 133.5; 134.6] 135.5] 136.3 137.1 6 2.7 
Construction... 127.2) 128.7} 129.7) 129.7) 130.6] 132.7; 133.4) 1343] 135.6 1.0 3.8 
Manufacturing..........0 132.6} 133.8) 134.6) 135.3} 136.4) 137.2) 138.2) 1838.9) 139.9 4 2.6 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........ccsesseeeseseesseeeeseeeseeeneens 133.9 135.2 135.8 136.7! 138.2 139.1 140.1 140.5; 141.8 9 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS........:scssseeseeseseesesenenees 132.8) 133.8} 134.5) 135.3! 136.5] 137.3; 138.3] 138.7 140.1 1.0 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations......... 4 181.7) 182.8} 133.7] 1384.3] 135.0} 135.9] 136.8) 137.7] 138.5 6 2.6 
DUA BS Fevanteivecertants tasesssdtvseterdacivaitansh hiviersicoruoneyiees 133.0} 134.1 135.0} 135.7} 136.5) 137.4) 138.5} 139.2) 139.9 5 2.5 
INGYIGUTADIOSie fanart citetonsieinsienoainirnarnmoratuet: 131.7/ 183.0) 133.7] 134.5] 135.9] 136.7; 187.6] 138.2] 139.6 1.0 2.7 
SOSVICS-PF CAUSING cies scovsiasnunsacexcosdcasuncsodsnscustsxousaxuestvntasetee 131.6] 132.5} 133.8) 135.3) 136.7| 137.8) 139.6] 140.5! 140.9 3 3.1 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........ceceseseerseneeeeneee 132.2] 133.3] 134.5) 136.1 137.4) 138.5! 140.0} 140.6) 141.7 8 3.1 
White-collar occupations........... 132.7; 133.7] 134.9) 136.6) 138.0} 139.3) 141.2} 142.2) 1423 a 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. 134.0 135.1 136.3 138.1; 139.5) 140.6} 142.2 142.8; 143.8 7| 3.1 
BIUG-CONAr OCCUPATIONS cacccessrssarecassssocssestvsacevesvssecaseusns 128.2 129.2 130.0 130.9 132.1) 133.2} 134.3 134.8 136.2 1.0 3.1 
SSIVICE GCCUDBUGNS cciicrivacdanessesndenvaseasvicnristancnsredcinniant 129.5 130.6 132.7 133.9 135.0 135.8] 137.0 137.8 139.3 ah 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities.. 4 181.3) 1831.7) 182.9) 184.2) 135.8) 1387.1 138.5} 139.3} 139.7 3 2.9 
TRAN SB ORANG ci retsiossscxcrvecnsccavassnscaacnesvseacereesiverciensteisk ) 130.6) 130.9) 132.1 133.4) 134.0) 134.9' 136.7] 187.3) 136.8 -4 2.1 
PENG NUM GS sireu tenet tons osataasuvcisvcrisrdrnacacentareetrarstsstacayiossh 132.0 132.5 133.7 135.1 137.9 139.7 140.7 141.9 143.4 La 4.0 
130.2} 130.5} 131.8) 134.0} 136.6) 139.2; 140.5] 141.7] 143.3 14 49 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS...........cc:cceeeeee 134.2 134.9 136.0 136.4 139.6 140.3 141.0 142.1 143.4 9 at 
Wholesale and retail trade.......cccccseceessseseseeeeeeseeee 130.1 131.2; 132.4) 132.9; 134.7| 135.8; 137.6] 138.2) 138.9 5 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.4) 131.9} 133.0) 134.0] 135.5} 136.3] 138.1 138.8} 139.9 8 3.2 
Wholesale trade........ssssseeeseess 132.9} 133.8) 134.6) 135.1 137.7| 138.6} 140.8) 142.8) 142.7 =A 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.6} 133.7) 134.5] 135.4; 137.0) 138.2] 140.0] 141.2] 142.4 8 3.9 
RGtalll Had @ sc cxccusvesrectorctenssecstuntssxicuseviattvevadteieunenitenveds 128.5) 129.7} 131.1 131.7) 133.1 134.4) 135.9] 135.6] 136.8 9 2.8 
General merchandise StOreS.........cscssssessssseseseseeseeved 126.4) 127.7} 128.6) 130.0} 131.2} 133.0} 133.2} 134.0) 135.0 “V4 29 
FP OOd STOP GS a ccsneseessustinvaucauate(eiiusaracacerssnrcineverancinien 128.2} 128.2) 129.8 129.4) 131 3} 132.9} 133.7] 132.7] 134.3 12] 2.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 | 1998 1999 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 1999 

= =I = =ai8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ceseseeeeeeneens 128.6} 129.4 130.5) 134.5) 136.7) 138.4) 141.0) 142.5! 141.5 > 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations...............0.0 -| 131.5] 132.4) 133.5 137.6 140.2) 141.3 143.2) 143.3) 145.6 1.6 3.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 130.6 131.6 133.1' 140.6 143.3! 145.3 148.4 146.7 148.8 1.4 3.8 
IMSULANCO sconce csecenscerseertinoressnscotactine a cscossrscectotreeciceracey i” .131,9 132.1 133.1 134.8 137.4] 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 0 3.1 
Services....... 134.6 135.7 137.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 141.8 142.7 143.5 6 3.0 
Business services 133.3 134.2 136.3 138.6; 139.5) 140.7 143.5 145.9 147.5 1.1 5.7 
Fl@ alta: SOrVICES six. scccesesscaucenccooneeetecetesccosntousrecsteoaresssaceed 135.5 135.9 137.0! 138.1! 138.2: 138.7 139.0 139.0 140.5 1.1 iA 
HOSpItAIS S <2. ccvccsccsextecsrardececacattanctomeccctetesssuiiskocvnean 134.0 134.4 135.4; 136.5 136.7! 138.2 139.1 139.9 141.2 9 3.3 
Educational services...... 138.5] 138.8] 141.6) 142.6} 143.4) 143.9] 147.0] 147.7] 148.3 4 3.4 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..........ccescsesseceseseseessceseeeeee 139.5 139.9] 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8) 147.8) 148.5 149.2 5 3.4 
NOnmanufacturingsc.-:sccsssssccaussssnanavssvscscdssacsssctsaasisaqeveeees 131.1 132.1 133.3] 134.7 136.0 137.2 138.9 139.7 140.3 4 $.2 
Whiite-collar WOrmkers x. coccsccvessoccecessvscvseeccnacecerevacsceactecsi 132.7 133.6 134.9! 136.5 137.9! 139.2 141.1 142.0 142.3 2 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9] 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 ath 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations. mie 12725 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0} 132.4) 133.4) 134.0} 135.2 9 3.2 
Service OcCuDAatlons:scacerescsctvissicersescectssestectsecossectes 129.4 130.5 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 ISi7) 139.2 Ww 3.2 
State and local government WOrkelS............scsssceseseeeeseceeeeed 133.2| 133.3] 135.0, 135.7, 136.5} 136.9] 139.0 139.8] 140.5 as) 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar WOrkerS.........csceesseeseeseees : 132.9] 133.0] 134.8] 135.5) 136.1 _ 136.2) 138.4) 139.3) 139.8 4 27 
Professional specialty and technical...... 132.5 132.5 134.6 135.1 135.6; 135.6 137.7 138.5) 138.8 2 2.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 134.1 134.4, 135.6] 136.4; 137.5! 137.9] 140.4] 141.6} 142.6 th 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.. ie 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1! 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 8 3.3 
Blue-Collar WOrk@rs o22--<cc.crs-ceccosesvovvescceseacvocscuortosanseversassscnal 132.1 132.3} 133.3} 134.2: 135.0; 135.2) 136.8] 137.8] 138.8 hy 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS EN, csscsactecracereteroseaeteractecssten ret osegivectrevieacvsessidennnl 133.2 133.3 135.4 136.0! 136.5 136.6 139.0 139.7 140.0 ne 2.6 
Services excluding schools® Lee A 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3} 136.1} 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 6 2.6 
Health services.............. 134.5 134.9 136.0/ 137.2) 137.9 138.0 140.3 140.7 141.2 4 2.4 
Hospitals........... 134.8 135.2 136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 141.7 4 2.4 
Educational services.. 133.1 133.2 135.4 135.9 136.3 136.5 138.8 139.6 139.9 ¥ 2.6 
SCROOMNS scevaccoscrancscessrerricess 133.4 133.5 135.7! 136.2 136.6 136.7 139.1 139.9} 140.2 2 2.6 
Elementary and secondary. 133.1 133.3 135.5 135.8 136.1' 136.2 138.8 139.3 139.6 2 2.6 
Colleges and universities. .............scsccssseesseeseesees 134.3 134.1 136.3; 137.2 137.9) 138.1 140.4 141.5 141.7 Al] 2.8 
Public administration? ....cc.cccccccccccssccscsssccsssssssssssssesssssesiss 133.0} 133.0} 134.1) 135.1; _136.4| 137.4] 138.9] 139.9] 140.8 6 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and ernployer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 | 1998 eS a 1999 | Pecen Seng 
— — ; — T | 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June Sept.) Dec. Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. Mar. |_ended | ended — 
| Mar. 1999 
+ — —_— — + —F rary! a | T Sal 
Civilian workers’ 429.2! 130.1) 131.6] 132.8) 134.0} 135.0} 136.8] 137.7) 138.4 0.5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers........scccsssssesseessecseessennenneeeeseneennsenenensonns 130.6 131.5) 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 138.8 139.7 140.1 3 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical... 131.4}. 132.3) 134.0] 135.0 135.8; 136.6; 138.5} 139.4) 140.1 5 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............00-4 131.0 132.0 133.5 135.6 137.4 138.3 140.5 140.3 141.6 9 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 130.4] 131.4 132.7} 133.7) 135.0! 136.2) 137.5 138.6, 140.0 1.0 3.7 

Blue-Collar WOrKETS..........sssccseessccsnceeenenseneceeneseneesenensneenens 126.2 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.4 131.4) 132.6 133.3 134.5 9 3.1 

Service OCCUPATIONS. .........c.cssssecscssesnnensnenenesenetvesttesesnseneeses 428.6, 129.3) 131.5] 132.6) 133.7) 1345! 136.1 137.0} 138.3 AS) 3.4 

| 
Workers, by industry division: } | 

GOOdS-PrOdUCiNg.........escscessereesesneeeeeentsetensensenaeenseaceesensesees 127.6 128.9 129.9 130.6 132.0 133.3: 134.4 135.2| 136.3 8 3.3 
Manufacturing. ......c.scccccesssessssccnsscerssnccenceensnstnsesssecnasaeense 129.1 130.3 131.3 132.2 133.7 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 8 3.1 

Service-producing. 129.8} 130.6] 132.2} 133.6 134.8] 135.7/ 137.8] 138.7) 139.2 4 3.3 

132.0 132.9 134.8 136.0 136.9 137.6 139.6 140.5; 141.5 7 3.4 

132.4 133.1 134.3 135.4 136.2 136.5; 137.6 137.6 138.8) 9 1.9 

131.0 131.5 132.5 133.6 134.2 135.1 136.4 137.1; 138.1 = 2.9 

132.5, 132.6] 135.3] 135.9! 136.3; 136.5) 139.1 140.0) 140.2 at 2.9 

128.9) 129.0} 130.3] 131.4) 132.7) 133.2, 134.8) 135.9, 136.9 4 3.2 

129.1 130.0 131.5 132.8) 134.0) 135.1! 137.0} 137.8, 138.4 4 3.3 

| 

Private industry workers.......... 128.6 129.7 131.0 132.3 133.7; 134.9) 136.6 137.4 138.1} 5 3.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS............scscesesseseseeseneeeneesenenes 128.6] 129.9) 131.2} 132.4] 133.7! 134.8) 136.3) 136.9) 138.2) 39 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: | 

WARIS CONSE, WOT S es ecnnce caansmtateaccnsaveresevangencnstececmannce 130.2| 131.3] 132.7) 134.2| 185.7) 137.0}. 139.0} 139.9) 140.3| 3 3.4 

Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:::eseeeee8 .| 130.8) 132.0 133.4) 134.8 136.3 137.5! 139.1 139.7 141.0! 9 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 131.0) 132.4) 133.7) 134.8) 135.9) 137.1 138.7) 139.7) 140.7! er 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 131.0) 132.1 133.6} 135.8) 137.8; 138.7) 140.9 140.5) 141.9 1.0 3.0 
SalOS OGCUD AON «osc sas sacs se salenns cas nanesnneieenansagenety 127.8; 128.3) 129.8] 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8) 141.3) 137.3 -2.8 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..... 130.6) 131.7 132.9 133.9! 135.3 136.7) 137.9 138.9, 140.4 WW 3.8 
Blue-Collar WOrKEIS........cccccceesseeereseneeeeerseeeeeeeeeees ae 126.0 127.3| 128.3 129.1 130.2} 131.3) 132.4 133.2} 134.3 8 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 125.8 127.4; 128.2 128.7 129.8} 131.2) 132.3 133.0 134.3) 1.0 3.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... 127.2} 128.5; 129.5) 130.6) 131.6) 132.7; 133.8) 1349) 135.7 6 34 
Transportation and material moving occupations 122.3 123.0 124.1 125.1; 125.9 126.4, 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 1.0 25 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 128.4) 129.3) 130.2) 131 8} 183.2} 183.7; 195.1] 135.8} 1387.3] 11 3.1 
| 
SERVICE GCCUBAUONS 5s onc555cnesesascnasnsnsnnsactnesntnna asnsnainsnsinan 126.6 127.6) 129.9) 131.1) 132.1) 133.0' 134.4) 135.3) 136.7) 1.0 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Geek veedanesehis 127.7} 128.8) 130.1 131.2} 182.8] 183.6; 135.2} 136.4 136.8 3 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: } | | 
(GODS AVOGUGING ...-:sassacncrexsscyescnanonapterenivarrepeeerentonaneieqacens 127.5} 128.9) 129.9} 130.6; 132.0) 133.2, 1343 135.2) 136.3 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... al 127.0/ 128.3] 129.3] 130.0} 131.3; 1825] 133.6} 134.4] 135.5 8 3.2 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS........cccsccerecereereerseeesetereeeeenseees 130.0 131.4 132.3 132.9} 135.0! 136.3) 137.4) 138.2 139.4 9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALiIONS...........cscsssesseceeeteerereneees 128.9} 130.0} 130.9) 131.6; 133.3, 134.6 135.7] 136.4) 137.8) 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations wf 126.0} 127.3] 128.4) 129.2; 130.1 131 S| 182.3} 188.8} 134.3] 8 3.2 
CORSE IMO oss corssponeniisncsctabsnateshesbarcnavoragianatesannsennand 122.0} 128.6) 124.7; 1249, 126.0; 128.1, 1285) 129.3) 130.7) Ww 3.7 
ACRE ARM AMI occu cs fave socinnsscesstasani pnavinh ean vebnnaacanannignangoo 129.1 130.3) 131.3} 132.2' 183.7! 184.6] 136.0] 136.8) 137.9) 8 3.1 
White-collar occupations..... 130.6; 131.9} 132.8) 133.6; 135.6) 136.8) 1383 139.0, 140.1 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.3) 130.5) 131.3) 132.2) 133.8) 135.0) 136.3) 137.1 138.3} 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 128.0} 129.2; 130.2} 181.2) 182.3] 188.1) 18438] 185.8] 1386.3 ff 3.0 
Durables.....ccsoosecssssseseen 129.0} 190.1] 131.2) 131.9] 133.4] 1345! 135.9] 136.9) 137.9 7 3.4 
Nondurables. | 129.3] 1806] 181.4) 182.6 134.2 1349 136.0| 136.8) 138.0) 9 2.8 
SOL VICS PONG cosas cients sncaevessartntesrcn cccmacnonicressinsae } 129.0} 130.1 131.5} 133.1 134.4; 135.6) 137.6) 1384, 138.9 4 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.7} 130.9) 132.3] 133.9) 135.2) 1386.2) 187.9] 1885) 139.8 9 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........ccesseeessesseeeeseeseeseeeensenees 130.1 131.2) 132.6) 134.3) 135.7) 137.0) 139.2! 140.1 140.3 a 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........cccsseseeseeeseneeeeene 131.5 132.7 134.2} 135.9) 137.3; 138.4) 140.2) 140.7 142.0 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations 126.0} 127.2} 127.9; 128.9} 130.2 131.1) 132.4) 132.9] 134.4 1 3.2 
Service occupations........ 126.5} 127.5} 129.8] 131.0) 132.1 133.0; 134.2) 135.2! 136.7 Ww 3.5 
Transportation and public utilities... ccceccesceeeseeeeee 128.2); 128.8) 130.1 131.8} 182.1 132.8; 1343) 135.1; 135.4 2 25 
TransportatiOn.......cccseseceeerees { 126.5} 126.9) 128.5) 129.5) 130.1 130.4; 132.4) 132.9) 132.3 -5 1.7 
Public utilities..... | 130.1 130.9) 132.0) 133.5) 134.5) 135.7; 136.5) 1387.8] 139.2 1.0 3.5 
CommMunications.......ccccceceeseres | 129.8} 130.6) 131.8} 134.0) 134.4) 135.8} 186.7; 138.0; 139.4 1.0 3.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErVICES...........cccceceseeeees 130.4; 131.2} 132.2) 132.9) 134.7! 185.6} 186.8} 137.4] 138.9 11 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade...........cscsssesssessesesssssessasenesnaes 128.5) 129.7; 130.9) 131.6) 133.3) 1346! 136.6) 137.0) 137.7 5 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.3) 131.1) 132.2) 133.2) 134.7) 135.6) 137.6) 138.2] 139.5 9 3.6 
WATERSS GIG WAG: J ccccinssutasasnondasenntessinenanancairerstiasieeniel 131.4) 132.2) 133.0) 133.6) 136.2) 137.1 139.3) 141.3) 140.7 -4 33 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........cssssccesesesesesteesneseees { 131.8) 132.8) 133.9) 135.0} 136.5) 137.8; 139.6; 140.8) 141.9 8 4.0 
Retail trade : 
Food stores 
General merchandise stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
| r 3 12 
Series | | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........cceseseseeseeeeeeed 124.5) 125.3) 126.4; 130.6 132.6) 134.8) 138.1 139.8} 137.2 1.9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........csccseseeseseseessesees 127.2 128.1 129.3 133.6 135.9} 137.5 139.7 139.6 141.0 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 125.9 126.8 128.9! 138.3 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 1.2 3.7 
INSULANCO Sse ossensccssccxecsesecsoscncsTiccocotss.cceatgrvarescssececsacated 127.9) 128.0) 128.7; 130.2) 133.1 134.8] 138.7) 138.5] 137.4 -8 3.2 
Services........... 131.8) 133.0) 134.7) 136.2) 137.2) 138.3) 140.0) 140.8; 142.2 1.0 3.6 
Business services....... | 131.4) 132.4) 134.9) 137.3) 137.6) 139.2} 141.8| 144.1] 145.4 9 5.7 
Health services............ | 132.5] 133.2} 134.3: 135.4! 136.2; 136.5] 137.5] 137.4] 138.7 9 1.8 
Hospitals............ 130.7) 131.2} 132.2; 133.2; 133.6] 134.7) 135.8] 136.5} 137.6 8 3.0 
Educational services... -| 134.5] 134.8) 137.8! 138.4| 139.1) 139.6) 142.8) 143.5) 143.9 3 3.5 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItICS.........cscsesecesesesestssenssessseesees 134.6] 135.0) 137.8] 138.7; 139.1 139.7} 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 3 3.6 
| 
Nonmantactaring scccceatoccccttecarteresctcssecisorestyesueuremnver 128.2} 129.3] 130.7/ 132.1 133.4; 134.7} 136.5} 137.4) 137.9 4 3.4 
White-collar WOrk GIS. .tcecccsscssccessessxeccrtcossevessndnvecescsenssse 129.9 131.0 132.4) 134.1 135.5 136.8 138.9 139.8 140.1 2 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpPAtiONS...........c.scceseeeeeetseeeeneeee 131.2 132.4 133.8] 135.5! 136.9! 138.1 139.8 140.3 141.6 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations............ | 124.1) 125.5} 126.4] 127.1] 128.2) 129.5] 130.5} 131.1] 132.4 1.0 3.3 
Service occupations.... 126.4] 127.4 129.7; 130.9} 132.0) 132.9] 134.1 135.1 136.5 1.0 3.4 
State and local government WOFkeLS......cscecceeceeeeeeeeee] 131.4) 131.5] 133.6! 134.4) 135.1 ; 135.4) 137.6} 138.5) 139.0 4 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | } 

Wihite-collar WOrk@ISis..-rancssstrceccacecsaccsearcviccsncesssusssi¥aceresssaved 131.4; 131.5) 133.7; 134.5) 135.0; 135.2) 137.6] 138.5) 138.9 3 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical 131.9} 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 135.5| 135.6] 137.9) 138.7) 138.9 «ill 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 131.3 131.7 133.1 134.1; 135.1] 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 6 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... 129.2 129.5 131.4); 132.3 133.0 133.3 135.4 136.5 137.4 ae 3.3 

Blue-collar WOrkerS...........sessssscsesseeeeseee 129.6) 129.8] 131.2} 132.3} 133.1 133.5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9 vf 29 

Workers, by industry division: | | 
SORVICOS srcccceacencesnstiascvenseseasnrcnsesuhsureceneasane-ctni¥scessstesttnyessd 132.1 132.2| 134.7) 135.3) 135.7; 135.9] 138.4); 139.2! 139.5 2 2.8 

Services excluding SChOOIS*.........ccsseeseiceseseieninee 131.2} 131.6] 133.3] 134.4] 136.4] 135.5] 137.8] 138.2| 139.0 6 2.7 
Health services............. al) KYL 132.6] 133.9] 135.3) 136.3} 136.5} 138.7} 139.2} 139.7 4 2.5 
Hospitals 131.9) 132.4) 133.7} 135.2} 136.3! 136.5} 138.6) 139.1 139.7 4 25 
Educational services... a Ks 132.2| 134.8) 135.3 135.7 135.8) 138.4) 139.3] 139.5 SL 2.8 
SON OOMS!ciitiesc-vcccoreratrteccosevceasseassusscvacepecameuieecicesiner tee 132.2} 132.3) 134.9] 135.5) 135.8) 136.0] 138.5} 139.5} 139.6 il 2.8 
Elementary and SCCONALY........::cc:scesceseeeereeenseees 132.4 132.6 135.3 135.7 136.0} 136.1 138.7 139.3 139.5 si 2.6 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS.........ceeceeeseeeeeeeeeeteeeeeee 131.5] 131.4) 133.6] 134.6] 135.2] 135.5! 137.7) 139.6} 139.6 0 3.3 
Public PAINS WAHON Aloe kcct peter am andrea 128.9} 129.0) 130.3] 131.4) 132.7} 133.2) 134.8] 135.9] 136.9 u 3:2 
[a a RE 
| ' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
| 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
qT 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| | H 
Mar. 1999 
=| ll 
Private INGUStry WOFKELS...........:.essesceceseesenensensssensenensensenneee 139.4) 140.1 140.8} 141.8) 142.6) 143.7; 144.5) 145.2; 145.8 0.4 2.2 
Workers, by occupational group: | i 

White-collar workers... aersaneeeneepetce 140.8} 141.5] 142.0) 143.4 144.7; 145.6) 146.6); 147.4) 147.9 3 22 

BIUG-CON AN; WOK ONS nccecy sere cavevesscntvarcevasnehuseastusienasocecenerovasne 137.2} 138.0! 138.8) 139.0) 139.1 140.4; 141.0) 141.6) 142.2 4 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: i 

Goods-producing.... 139.9] 140.9) 141.5} 141.5} 141.5; 142.5] 143.0] 143.2) 1443 8 2.0 

Service-producing.. 138.5} 139.2} 139.8) 141.4) 142.7) 143.8) 144.9) 145.7) 146.1 3 2.4 

Manufacturing......... 139.9] 141.0} 141.4) 141.7) 141.7 142.4, 1426) 142.7) 143.6 6 1.3 

Nonmanufacturing........ 138.9} 139.5} 140.2 141.5; 142.7| 143.9} 145.0) 145.8) 146.3 3 2.5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
1998 2 1999 Percent change 


1997 | 
A — —- : 3 12 
Series | | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. Mar. June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended — 
Mar. 1999 
ee a es ae ian i | = 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
| 

RIOMON. ci wpencosanovedtceannnsscansecuseceensoapnsncnccsaai ceo ddeuss toaunvenanctasencetmesiae 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3) 136.8 137.5 130.8 0.4 3.0 
Goods-producing i 130.0 (312 132.3 132.5) 132.7) 134 3 135.6 136.5 136.8 2 3.41 
S@rvice-PrOGUCING...........sscssereeeseesseceneessenenecnscensnatnsensensssenes 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3) 136.2; 138.0 138.5 139.2 5 2.9 ; 
Manufacturing.........cessccsscersereeseeseeeesseneeesssnesnnsesserseeeesenres J 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3; 133.6! 134.6) 136.0 136.9; 137.0 = 25) 
Nonmanufacturing..........seesesseseeseseensnssesesssesecnsasaterensesneenes | 130.6} 131.5} 132.9} 133.2] 183.9] 135.3} 136.9} 137.4) 138.1 5 3.1 

PP TT a. ; Sea OSE se Rn ee alee Pe RSS oe PERS sere Renee een OEE ree 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3) 136.7! 137.8) 139.3 140.1| 140.8 5 3.0 i 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.........sceseseeereereneteenennees 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7; 135.9) 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing.. <q 34S 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0, 139.7 140.6) 141.1 4 3.2 
Marntet AGH NG eccccscsnccenecusentensee rncecnsceesteerencnanncexentventaescneisyind 133.1 134.4; 135.1 135.9] 137.2! 138.0) 138.9 139.4, 140.7 3 2.6 
NOMManufacturing..........ccecccrscerccssenscesseeneenneenseesseeesceeneneees } 131.1 132.2) 133.4 134.9 136.3} 137.5; 139.1 140.0) 140.6 4 3.2 

Workers, by region’ 

Pe ea ee eee ene oe weer penn en 132.2 133.1, 134.0| 135.0 136.0, 137.0) 138.7| 139.5) 140.5 Z 3.3 
OM soi ets prexnakessekirencasiiimnnvassind sia nnnnsleons 130.8 131.5) 132.5 134.6} 135.5} 136.4 137.6 138.1) 139.1 es a i 
Midwest (formerly North Central)............:.+. 133.3 134.7; 136.2 136.9; 138.3) 139.6 140.9 141.4)  141.7| Z 25 
WBS Ei ooccccccacentvencosnesncnnenvstuoraneanct ovat hucseviancitakaxsanenistuaresncancecnaa 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2| 136.6 138.5| 140.0) 140.3) a 3.8 

Workers, by area size’ . | | 
Metropolitan areas 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1) 136.4| 137.5) 139.1 139.8) 140.4, 4 2.9 
QUEL QL OAS ovisccscsasisacncsssexneentusksncnsesmertbenwaxetovenaueiuuvessenevexsnnen 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3) 135.9] 137.1) 138.2 ait 140.5) 8 3.4 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RIOR Ra cicccsevscsavasvuccrdesovess ashes st uapowancrowaccen-tevune kee unantkanesanbviiweas sn 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9, 129.6! 130.7 132.4; 133.1 133.6 4 3.1 
Goods-producing... 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1; 127.9} 129.4, 131.0 ISt.7| 823 5 3.4 
Service-producing. Fee 128.2 128.8 130.4 IT2 131.8; 132 2| 134.1 134.8, 135.4 4 ae 
Manufacturing........ wae 126:6 126.5 127.8 128.6) 129.6 130.4, 132.2) 133.0 133.6) 5 31 
NOnmanufacturing.....:....cccssscsessnssesssescessncnenssnsnenensnssssnesesese ; 126.1) 127.1) 128.6) 129.1) 129.6) 130 8; 132.4) 133.1) 133.7} S| 3.2 

ONIN OIG estas tssssasasesotavapecmectse ony ceccetoremens cece esac aaiekettnceee 129.1] 130.3] 131.6] 133.0 1345 135.7, 187.4, 1983 199.0) 5) 3.3 
(SOOS DI OOUCWIG canaisaccccetrcetesycssaneenenracessnmmeerterttan see 128.9} 130.2) 131.2) 132.0) 133.6| 134.7) 135.7| 136.5) 137.8] 1.0) 3.1 
Service-producing. 129.1] 130.2} 131.6) 133.2! 134.6; 135.9' 137.9] 1388] 139.3] 4 3.5 
Manufacturing.... 130.3) 131.7} 182.6] 133.5; 135.11 136.2} 137.3] 138.2} 139.4) 9 3.2 
PROPER CTU oon cc cscnap ercxcirasasienostcab nus conn ah anak vtshgsaass 4 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0) 138.6 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
| 

PCE Ga 5 sca cncann te cence cua ecedaigneigeanasenndiadsnnaseiavh 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6} 132.6, 133.8 135.4, 136.4) 137.1 5 3.4 

South... 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0, 134.9 136.5) 136.7! 137.9} 9 2.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central).........:csccssesesensseresesenesses 4 129.0} 130.4) 132.2} 133.0) 184.7) 136.0) 187.5| 138.0, 1388 7 3.1 

WV ics vrca tees her urease ti iseacona son avcuun oa ansinsnteaspsiennsnWacnnnunmienKenitenn 127.7 128.9) 130.2 131.2) 132.9 134.5; 136 | 138. 4 138.2) =1 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ ! | 
| | | 
RACH COMIANT GIG OS a censndanevesnsnautanssxceasysaWsivalsaneasbacuwenssveuessihinnn 4 T2867 129.9 131.1 132.3, 133.8 135.1 sical 137.7) 138.3) J 3.4 
QUOT AV ONG as sscataa ds roy nseacetsevicnsess esate tierti oobahueliaustcnaotvennas 127.7| 128.8} 180.4] 132.0) 182.5} 133.4 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 4 1988 = § 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
T ent + 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............:c0ccecceeeesseceeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013} 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163} 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): | | 
With modicalicare:: = c.ssss.s-sdeeee seco cettccesoteeerenr 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953) 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
IWVAIINIG INSULANCOL?-< rearcceoeaccressasz-ceteeseasecvereese 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574| 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.................cccceceseeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans | | 
Participants with: | | | 
Paidilunch lime: me exo seems hen Recetas 0 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 “ be 
Average minutes per day................ccseceeeereeeeeee - 25 26 27! 29) 26! 30 29 pa a 
Palciresttin@:-racccesces. trcarentee rose eeraneeesccaven<saees 75 76 73 72) 72 71 67 68 zl = 
Average minutes per day..........sccssececeeseeseeeeees = 25 26 26 26| 26 28 26 a = 
Paldifunoral leave: .cc.cessecearascuseesutavnccseesevtecsatee - - - 88) 85| 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUITENCE.............02cceeeeeeeeee - - -| 3.2 3.2! 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Pald holidays-5.:0-.-..---+es..e.+« oe 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVOlage GAYS POF YAN. .....6.....ceccrsescivescessenvoes 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0| 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal loave.........cccccssecscscousserssovensacoonas 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. - 3.8 3.6 37 3.3; 3.1 3:3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid vacations... 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave '......... ie 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaidimaternity leave: .; 22 o-.0.....2sccctetesescsssesc0 - - - -| 33 37 37| 60 = 
Unpaid paternity loavers.-crcstess-ca.seszeereeeet ee canerse = = = = 16 18 26| 53 eel ee 
Unpaldifamily leave:cresc.c-ce-ses aes anseevee<ovaceceesees ke si al ; “ = =| 84 93 
Insurance plans | \ i 
Participants in medical care plans..................00e0008 97 97 97 95) 90} 92 83 82 re 4 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | | 
Home health cares stecccuttcsnrrccssccesttessoressesste, - - 46 66 76, 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilitios............:..:sscsscsseeceoees | 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRWSICR OXI 55.8 .ucicecavanessesats esertatteapnaaaenaves) - - 8 18 28 28) 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee ! | 
contribution required for: | | 
SElfi COVELAGOsas.cenesasecceasyoressesoom 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution Ae - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage..........s.seceeeeeee ra 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MOntNly CONTIDULION..............-eeeeeeeeeee = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.................0:ee 96 96 96 96) 92} 94 94! 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment i 
ISULANCO pecan overs soeccneteresccsreverysccacyascacoremeen erect 69 72 74 72 78) 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... sed - - - 10 8 7 6 LS) if 6 
Retiree protection available.................c:cceeneeeeeee - 64 64 59: 49) 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability ’ 
WISUPAHICO DIANSssv-ce:cavencaccscseytceeveeevexebusoesnescdecesd 40 43 47 48| 42| 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PSU AIICR HANNS santas ccs esretinvansaramcueakaneh etna nasn ens 54 51 51! 49} 46 43 45 44 oz = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = =) zy ss =i = = =) 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63} 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........cccceeeesees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.............cccccseeeeeeeeeeeeed 98 97 97 98) 98: 97 98) 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... ia - - 47 35 26) 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.............sseeeeeneseeeereee 53 52 54 57: 55 64 56) 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62, 62) 63 54) 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans - ~ - 60 45) 48 48° 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings | 
ATENQOMOMS sc arma ceceracecestetescsesss<Un a svermuectrsacapaiacss - - - 33) 36! 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: | 
Flexible benefits DIANS...........cseecsesseereeeseseeeeeeees - - - 2 5, 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *.... - ~ - 5 12) 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. an; al pa _| 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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i ipating i i i features 
26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
I tll ditt lh thc tt, cal SOE ESSE ESE ES 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 | 1987 1990 ft 1992 1994 
7 t 7 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..........-.s:::esseereeesseeeseeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816| 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): | 
with Ha cad satcesvexs é So rreeaedevew one eteeanen 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............:seceeeeeeeeereeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845) 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: al 
PERC RANCH HUNG op overruns wedeaicabssosevirnsciebenisesctaged 8 9 - = V7 1 by = 
Average minutes per day............:ececeeesseeeeeeeeees 37 37 - - 34 36 3 : - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - - 58 56 53} - 
Average minutes per day...........eeeccceeeseeeeeeereees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 _ 
Pald'fiineral lO ave nis. ccesussecccsnesassseenevexeprvinessees 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 : 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE...........22eseeeeeeeeee es 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 é: BY 3.7 3 7 3 
Paid NONDAYS iiss iss. ssscccsseguessvesseseecsiceacseeecvecsas 84 82 82 80 81 74 75) 73 
} 
\ 10.9} 13.6 14.2 TiS 
Average days per year’ ..........csessececeseecceseeseee 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 | 
Paid personal leave a it 12 13 14 38) 39 36) 38 
Average days Per YOal.........eeeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeueeees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2 4 2.9 2.9 3.0 
POI VORRIONS 0505 is vigeictecasveyad canntssanateasaraenasied 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave °... 47 53 50 50} 97 95 95 94 
WMD AID CAV Gre ccreestconsstoediacetenessxencratioiiencetress 17 18 - = 57, 51 59 ~ 
Unpaid paternity leave........ eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 8 7 - -| 30 33 44 ~ 
unpaid far leave yaicaiscatexcdvencarianecsaedydieracs scat - - 47 48 - - -| 93 
Insurance plans j 
Participants in medical care plans..............ccccesseeee 69 71 66 64 93) 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | | | 
Home health Cares siictcicsiescnerncntaveccsssseccsestccsed 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilitieS..............::-seccereeeseeenneeey 83 84 - -| 78 79 84 81 
Physical! examicc.s-----<-c<scaceecuepeescccvesesmcesentersoes 26 28 - -| 36| 36 47 55 
| 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Soll COVOPAGE iio aio enna ses endeevsivseceennsens 42 47 52 52 35, 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74) $25.53 $28.97) $30.20 
Family coverage...........:css00e0ee al 67 73 76 75) 71 65) 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................::06..00 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89) $117.59 $139.23) $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..................:20++4 64 64 61 62 85) 88 89) 87 


Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WIS UL TICS roe aes cana nnareuevesseerecs vives cuseasnen crpiicenc oar tt 78 76 
Survivor income benefits... 
Retiree protection available.. 
Participants in long-term disability 
WIBUFENCO PANS, jeccccnvaonenwmnvevaevensorerccodenarivanvans 19 23 
Participants in sickness and accident 


IIGLFEINICS PING i.5;curescvauscanecvsevsarsscsasnaasesaece 6 26 
Participants in short-term disability plans .............. 2 a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age@ 65..........ccceceeceeeeee 54 50 
Early retirement available..............ccccceseeeseeeeeee 95 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. it 4 
Terminal earnings formula te 58 54 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALFANQOMONS........secececsaveeceres if 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans.............:ccccessscsscsseeseeenene 1 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 


Premium conversion plans 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not 
comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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79 7 67 67 74) 


64 
2 1 1 1 1 2 
20 13) 55) 45 46 46 
20 22| 31| 27) 28) 30 
26 4 14| 21 22| 21 
4 29 e : | = 
| 
15 15 93 90 87 91 
ra 47 92| 89 92, 92 
- 92 90 88 89 87 
~ - 33| 16 10 13 
- 53 100 100 100 99 
a 44 18 8 10} 49 
34 38 9 9 gl 9 
23 28 28 45 45 24 
3 4 5 5 5 5 
19 12 5 31 50 64 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 


* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


{ 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure sags ala T = + == 
1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May. | June |} July | Aug. ; Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar. | Apr.? 
it — + 4 { ee 

Number of stoppages: | 

Beginning in period 29 34 0 4 4 3 6) I) 5 3 3 1 2 0 1 

In effect during period...............:000 34 34 0 4 6 6} 7! 4 7 ra 6 5 5 2 3 
Workers involved: ( 

Beginning in period (in thousands)....1 339 387 0 6.1 162.9 ES) 144.7) 28.9 8.0 7.1 3.8 1.4 4.1 0 8.0 

10.6 13:7 10.4 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 


Days idle: | 
Number (in thousands) 


In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 0) 6.1 165.4 163.1 145.9] 42.6 
| | 


| i 
Saaccesucsvsesnessepard 4,497 5,116 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9] 2,043.2| 580.4 $20.4} 148.7 160.3 171.0; 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 
Percent of estimated working time... ‘| : : : 05 07 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p Se 
= preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1998 1999 


— oe 


7 | . | Dec. jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Ma June 
[1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov c. | Jan. | | | Apr. | May | J 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX & | ; 

FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | 
Albit@rniSiseceastectetcsestctcsastsnatdeverexsevassrees-tresnuucaseaterned 160.5 163.0/ 163.0/ 163.2} 163.4 163.6] 164.0) 164.0} 163.9] 164.3] 164.5) 165.0| 166.2 166.2| 166.2 
157.7 161.1 160.6] 160.9] 161.4 161.5 162.4 162.5} 162.7} 163.9) 163.8] 163.7) 163.9 164.2) 164.1 
157.3 160.7} 160.1 160.5} 161.0} 161.1 162.0 162.1) 162.3) 163.6] 163.3} 163.3) 163.4) 163.7) 163.6 
158.1 161.1 160.5} 160.8} 161.4 161.2] 162.5] 162.5) 162.6] 164.3) 163.8| 163.4) 163.5) 163.9 163.7 
Cereals and bakery products............- 177.6 181.1 181.6} 181.8] 182.7) 181.9] 182.2) 182.1 182.3] 184.2} 183.8) 183.5) 1848) 185.1 185.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS.........eseeseseceeeed 148.5 147.3} 1463] 1469] 148.2] 147.5 148.0/ 147.9} 147.3] 146.4] 147.0} 1468) 146.7) 146.7 147.2 
Dairy and related DrOdUCts econ bites 145.5 150.8} 148.1 148.2| 150.5) 152.9] 155.0] 155.9 157.6} 161.2} 162.3) 161.5) 156.1 156.2} 156.1 
Fruits and vegetables 187.5 198.2} 198.1 198.2} 195.9] 193.5} 199.5| 198.8; 200.7; 208.6! 200.3) 199.9} 203.3] 207.2) 203.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 
Other foods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets 


Series 


133.4 133.0 132.8 132.3 132.0 132.2 132.6 132.7; 131.7 133.5 134.5 134.5 134.3 134.2 134.3 
147.3 150.8 150.4 151.1 152.1 162.2 162.7 152.7} 152.4 153.0 153.3 152.9 153.6 153.4 153.6 
147.8 150.2 150.5 149.9 150.2 150.8 150.5 149.6 150.1 151.7 151.3 151.0 151.7 153.0 152.4 
Fats and oils..... 141.7 146.9 143.3 147.6 149.7 152.4 156.8 155.1; 151.9 150.5 150.9 149.4; 149.0 147.2 147.5 
Other foods 161.2 165.5 165.6 165.9 166.9 166.3 166.0 166.7 166.9 167.7 168.2 168.1 169.2 168.7 169.2 
Other miscellaneous foods' ee Lane a0 - 102.6} 102.5} 102.6) 103.5 103.6 103.5 104.8 104.9 104.1 105.9 104.9 105.6 105.0 104.9 
157.0 161.1 160.7 161.1 161.5 162.1 162.3 162.6 163.0 163.5 163.8 164.2 164.5 164.6 164.6 

- 101.6 101.0 101.6} 102.3 102.7 102.7 103.3 103.3 103.5 103.7 103.7 104.0 104.3 104.4 
162.8 165.7| 165.5] 165.6] 165.7| 166.3) 166.6) 166.8; 167.2| 167.6) 1686) 1684) 168.8) 169.3) 169.5 
156.8 160.4; 160.6 161.2 161.5 161.5 131.4 161.3 161.3 161.8 162.3 162.8 163.0 163.0 164.1 
176.3 182.1 181.8 182.6 183.3 183.4 183.9 184.0 184.0 184.7 185.5 186.3 186.6 186.5 187.2 
166.7 172.1 171.7 172.2 172.8 173.4 173.9 174.5 174.9 175.3 175.6 176.0 176.4 176.7 W771 
- 109.0 109.6 nig ar 4 112.9 109.8 109.5) 106.3 103.8 107.1 110.5 114.5 114.6 111.8 113.8 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence’| 181.9] 187.8] 187.4) 188.0] 188.5] 189.2} 189.8 190.3) 190.7; 191.0) 191.3) 191.5) 191.9) 192.2) 192.6 
Tenants' and household insurance’... - 99.8} 99.1 99.3} 99.2} 99.2 99.7 99.9 99.9 99.7; 100.1; 100.2) 100.3) 100.5} 102.2 
Fuels and utilities 130.8 128.5 131.2 131.3 130.6 130.0 127.1 126.5 126.6 126.2 126.0 125.9 125.7 126.5 130.2 
117.9 113.7 116.8 116.8 115.9 115.2 112.0 111.4 111.4 110.9 110.6) 110.5 110.2 111.0 115.1 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.8 90.0 89.5 87.8 86.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.1; © 86.6 86.2 86.2 87.7 87.7 87.3 

Gas (piped) and electricity...... 125.1 121.2| 124.7] 1249] 124.0] 123.3] 119.6] 1189] 1189} 1183] 118.0) 117.9} 117.5} 1184) 123.0 
Household furnishings and operations........... 125.4 126.6) 126.7| 127.2) 1268) 1265| 1266) 1266) 126.6| 1268) 126.7) 126.7) 127.2) 126.7) 1268 
Apparel 132.9 133.0 132.5 129.6 131.6 133.6 135.6 135.0 130.7 127.9 129.7 132.7 135.2 134.2 130.9 
Men's and boys' apparel......... 130.1 131.8 131.0 129.4) 130.6 131.1 134.1 134.1 130.3 128.1 129.9 131.4 133.5 133.8 131.4 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 126.1 126.0} 125.8] 120.6) 123.8] 127.8; 128.8) 127.5] 122.4) 117.7) 120.6) 126.3) 128.7) 127.3) 122.6 
129.0 126.1} 124.7) 122.0) 124.4) 124.9] 130.2} 131.3) 129.6; 130.0} 126.4) 125.6) 128.2) 127.6) 126.8 
127.6 128.0] 128.2) 127.0} 127.7) 128.6) 130.3) 130.4) 127.5} 125.6) 124.8) 126.4) 129.2) 127.4) 125.4 
144.3 141.6 141.7 141.8 141.2 140.7 141.3 141.5 140.7 140.4 139.8} 140.6 144.3 144.2 143.4 
141.0 137.9 138.2 138.0) 137.4 137.0 137.7 138.0} 137.2 136.7 135.9 136.4 140.1 140.2 139.7 
New and used motor vehicles?... 100.5 100.1 99.7 99.9 99.9 99.8 100.1 100.7 100.9 100.6 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.7 
New vehicles, 144.3 143.4) 142.6 142.7 142.8 142.3 142.5 143.5 144.1 144.4 143.8 143.4 143.3 142.9 142.5 
Used cars and trucks’ at 161.1 150.6 150.9 161.3 151.1 151.9; 153.0 154.0 153.1| 150.6 148.3 147.4 148.3 149.6 150.9 
MOtOn fUG) -eccssasesctecsox0 106.2 92.2 94.8 93.7 91.6 90.0 90.8 89.7 86.2 85.0 83.6 86.3} 100.9) 101.4 99.2 
Gasoline (all types). 105.8 91.6 94.3 93.2 91.1 89.5 90.3 89.2 85.7 84.5 83.1 85.8 100.4 100.8 98.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... egy 101.9 101.1 101.0) 101.1 101.2} 101.2; 101.4) 101.4; 101.2 101.2; 100.9) 100.1 100.3; 100.2 100.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 162.7 167.1 166.5) 166.8] 167.3} 168.3; 169.0} 169.5: 169.6; 169.8; 170.4) 1706) 170.9! 171.3) 171.7 
PUIG TANSPOMALON sroscccsossssvsecesssisseasussaveccsrsors 186.7 190.3) 188.2) 192.0} 192.2} 190.2; 189.9! 187.4) 188.4) 190.4) 193.1 198.8; 201.4] 198.4) 192.6 
234.6 242.1) 242.0) 242.7/ 243.5} 243.9} 244.3) 244.7| 245.2) 246.6) 247.7| 248.3) 249.1| 249.5) 250.2 
215.3 221.8) 222.1) 222.2) 223.1) 224.0) 224.2} 2245]! 225.6] 225.9] 226.8) 227.7) 229.3) 229.4) 230.5 
239.1 246.8) 246.5) 247.4, 248.2) 248.4) 249.0) 249.3; 249.6] 251.3) 252.6] 253.1| 253.5) 254.0) 254.6 
215.4 222.2| 222.5] 222.8) 223.3) 223.7} 224.2) 224.4) 224.6) 225.8) 226.8| 227.4) 228.2| 228.6) 229.3 
278.4 287.5} 285.8] 288.2} 289.5} 289.2} 290.2| 290.8} 291.4) 2944] 296.2} 296.6] 296.3] 297.0) 297.6 
99.6 101.1 101.2 101.1 101.3 101.3 101.1 101.3 101.2 101.7 101.8 101.8 102.0 102.2 102.2 
99.4 101.1 101.2 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.7 101.4 101.6 101.2 101.0 100.9 100.7 
Education and communication“... 98.4 100.3} 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.9; 101.0} 101.0} 100.7; 100.9} 100.9} 100.8} 100.7} 100.4] 100.3 
EAUGAIION tLe he ee cael 97.3 102.1} 100.8} 101.0} 102.6) 104.3} 104.5) 104.6) 104.7) 105.0] 105.3] 105.4) 105.5} 105.6] 105.7 
is 238.4 250.8| 248.6; 249.0} 249.1) 253.7) 257.0) 257.1] 257.3] 258.4| 261.3] 261.4) 261.2} 261.6] 262.1 

280.4 294.2} 290.4) 291.1] 295.8} 300.9} 301.2} 301.4/ 301.7| 302.4) 303.3] 303.5} 303.8] 3041] 304.4 
100.3 98.7 99.4 99.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 
100.4 98.5 99.3 99.0 97.7 97.7 97.6 97.6 96.9 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 94.9 


- 100.7) 101.4; 101.5} 100.4 100.7| 100.7} 101.1} 100.3! 100.7! 100.4; 100.2! 100.0 99.6 99.7 
Information and information processing | 


Food away from home’ 
Other food away from home!”... 
Alcoholic beverages..... 
Housing........ 
Shelter... 


Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ 
Footwear. 
Transportation 
Private transportation 


other than teleohone services’... 50.1 39.9 40.6 39.1 37.6 36.7 36.1 35.3 34.8 33.8 33.3 32.4 32.1 30.9 29.8 
Personal computers and peripheral | | 

GquIpMent cmon metennen, = 78.2 80.0 75.2 71,1 68.5 67.5 65.6 64.2 61.4 59.7 57.6 56.8 65.7 $4.5 

Other goods and ServiCeS...........000 Ey 224.8 237.7| 236.4 237.8] 238.0) 240.4 241.3} 240.5] 250.3) 255.4] 255.0] 253.3) 256.1] 255.8] 255.9 

Tobacco and smoking products 243.7 274.8) 266.9} 273.2) 273.7] 283.5) 284.9| 281.3} 331.2} 354.2} 348.7/ 335.9] 349.9] 345.5] 343.2 

Porsdnal cave ase eee 152.7 156.7} 156.8) 157.0) 157.1) 157.5} 158.1} 158.0} 158.3) 158.9] 159.4) 160.0] 160.2} 160.7) 161.1 


Personal care products! 144.2} 148.3/ 149.2) 149.1) 148.5] 149.1] 149.4) 148.8) 148.7] 149.9) 1498] 150.8] 150.9] 150.9] 152.6 
Personal care senicde ..| 162.4) 166.0} 165.3) 166.1] 166.6] 167.1] 167.5} 167.6] 168.3; 168.8} 169.3; 1699! 1703| 171.0 1709 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..........:..0+.0 226.1] 234.7| 234.7 235.1] 235.7| _236.2| 236.9] 237.2| 237.8| 238.9] 240.6] 241.1) 241.41 242.1] 242.4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Annual average 1998 1999 

1997 | 1998 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
=r | | te 1 |e a (8 


Series 


Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. pe ey June 


Commodity and service group: \ 
Commodities............. or 141.8 141.9 141.8 141.6 141.7 141.8 142.6 142.5 142.2 142.5 142.2 142.6 144.6 144.5 143.9 
Food and beverages............. | 157.7 161.1 160.6 160.9 161.4 161.5 162.4 162.5 162.7 163.9 163.8 163.7 163.9 164.2 164.1 
Commodities less food and beverages... 132.2 130.5} 130.6] 130.1] 130.0] 130.2} 130.8} 130.6] 130.2] 129.9] 129.6] 130.2) 133.2) 132.8) 131.9 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 134.6 132.6) 133.0] 131.8] 131.9] 132.6] 133.6} 132.9) 132.1} 131.8) 131.9) 133.2} 138.6) 138.2) 136.6 


PADD Ohitaes iccxseractincthscivecateentreticascsste sotetonines edd 132.9 133.0 132.5 129.6 131.6 133.6 135.6 135.0 130.7 127.9 129.7 132.7 135.2 134.2 130.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ANGZADOAN ON terscwests case tcc et eeescssnsaamereeansy 140.6 137.4 138.2 138.0 137.1 137.1 137.6 136.8 137.8 138.8 138.0 138.5 145.7 145.6 144.8 
Dtrabblos rreretsteovs. cetetsanonscnts Sect osesocpbeeeeaveccccs 128.7 127.6 127.4 127.5 127.2 126.8 126.9 127.4 127.4 127.1 126.4 126.0 126.1 125.8 125.7 
SOIVICCS Shei ssneveiesessasvessssencutpocvevescvscesessensaveseise 179.4 184.2 184.2 184.9 185.3 185.5 185.5 185.6 185.7 186.3 186.9 187.6 187.8 187.9 188.6 


Rent of shelter® 183.4 189.6} 189.3) 190.1 190.8; 191.0} 191.5) 191.5} 191.5) 192.3) 193.1 193.9} 1943] 194.2) 194.9 
Transporatation services 185.0 187.9 187.1 187.8 187.8 187.3 188.2 188.3 188.4) 188.8 189.3 190.7 191.0} 190.4 189.3 
CHINVOT SORVICES - ptecae teas cncos cick <cdarep sneak ocastnaeassises 209.6 216.9} 216.6] 216.9] 217.6] 219.0] 219.0} 219.5) 219.5} 220.5) 221.1] 221.3) 221.7) 221.9) 222.2 
Special indexes: | | 
PAU MOTNS 1089 TOO Crtcse oi sxcsnceccase conceive sntueauth eae | 161.1 163.4 163.5] 163.6) 163.9] 164.1) 164.4 164.3] 164.2} 164.5) 164.7| 165.3] 166.7) 166.6} 166.7 
All items less Shelter........cccecceceeseeeseeseeneeeeees 155.9 157.2| 157.3} 157.3] 157.4) 157.6) 157.9} 157.9) 157.8) 158.1 158.1 158.5} 159.9] 159.9} 159.7 
All items less medical care 156.3 158.6] 158.6] 158.7} 159.0] 159.2; 159.5} 159.5} 159.4; 159.8] 160.0) 160.5} 161.6} 161.6) 161.6 
Commodities less f00d..........:ecceeee 133.4 132.0) 132.1 131.5] 131.4) 131.6; 132.3) 132.1 131.7} 131.4) 131.1 131.7} 134.6] 134.3) 133.4 
Nondurables less food 136.3 134.6] 134.9] 133.8] 133.9] 134.6] 135.6] 135.0) 134.2} 133.9] 134.0] 135.3} 140.4) 140.1 138.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 141.8 139.2} 139.9] 139.7) 138.9] 138.9) 139.5) 138.8] 139.7| 140.7} 140.0} 140.5) 147.0) 147.0} 146.3 


Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


105.7 92.1 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 89.6 86.3 85.2 83.9 86.4 99.9} 100.3 98.3 
185.0 190.6] 190.3} 190.9] 191.5 191.8] 192.3] 192.4} 192.5} 193.2; 194.0) 194.7) 195.0) 195.0) 195.3 


Nondurables...........0+ 6 146.4 146.9 146.9} 146.4) 146.8 147.1 148.1 147.8 147.5 147.9 147.9 148.5 151.4) 151.4) 150.5 
Services less rent of shelter’... 188.1 191.8] 192.1] 192.6] 192.7} 193.0 192.6] 192.7} 192.8] 193.3) 193.8] 194.2) 194.5) 194.7) 195.6 
Services less medical care ServiceS..............+ 173.9 178.4 178.4] 179.0) 179.5] 179.6} 179.7) 179.7] 179.8} 180.3) 180.9) 181.5} 181.8) 181.8) 182.6 
| Energy } 111.5 102.9} 105.7) 105.2} 103.8) 102.7! 101.3) 100.5 98.9 98.1} 97.3 98.4] 105.0) 105.6} 106.8 
: All items less energy. a5 167.1 170.9| 170.5] 1708] 171.2} 171.6) 172.2) 172.3) 172.3] 172.9) 173.2) 173.7] 174.2) 174.1] 174.0 
All items less fo0d ANd ONEPOY........-eeeeeererees 169.5 173.4 173.0| 173.3] 173.8] 174.2| 174.7) 174.8) 174.8] 175.3} 175.7} 176.2} 176.8] 176.6) 176.6 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 142.3 143.2] 142.8} 142.4] 142.7| 143.2! 143.8) 143.8) 143.9] 143.7/ 143.7} 143.9] 144.9] 144.5) 143.7 
| 
| 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN i 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | | 
All items. 157.6 159.7| 159.7} 159.8} 160.0} 160.2; 160.6} 160.7) 160.7) 161.0) 161.1 161.4] 162.7) 162.8] 162.8 
157.2 160.4 159.9) 160.2] 160.7! 160.8} 161.6) 161.7) 161.9] 163.1; 163.0] 162.9) 163.0) 163.3) 163.3 
156.8 160.0| 159.5] 159.8] 160.4} 160.4) 161.3; 161.4] 161.5) 162.8) 162.6] 162.6) 162.6] 162.9) 162.8 
FOOGAIONIO sc .cccesecencecsescastessctathvnonsvaxanpencecesseée 157.2 160.0/ 159.4] 159.7) 160.4 160.2) 161.3] 161.3) 161.3] 163.1) 162.6} 162.3) 162.2} 162.6) 162.5 

Cereals and bakery products....... 177.3 180.9/ 181.4 181.6) 182.5 181.8] 181.9] 181.9] 182.0} 184.0) 183.5} 183.2] 184.5) 184.8] 185.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... | 148.2 147.0| 145.9] 146.6] 147.9] 147.1; 147.5| 147.6] 146.9] 146.0) 146.7) 146.4) 146.3) 146.1 146.9 
Dairy and related products! 145.2 150.4 147.7) 147.8} 150.1 152.6| 154.6] 155.5] 157.4 161.1] 162.2) 161.5) 155.7) 155.8; 155.7 
Fruits and vegetables 186.6 197.0| 197.1| 197.3] 194.9] 192.5) 198.4] 197.6] 199.0} 207.3} 199.3} 198.7) 201.7) 205.3) 201.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
ITAGLOTIGIS I coricrrs cate aca te eco ee oso esis nce 132.3 131.8] 131.6] 131.2} 130.7] 130.9) 131.3] 131.4] 130.4) 132.5} 133.4) 133.6) 133.2) 133.1 133.2 
Other foods at home... 146.8 150.2} 149.8] 150.5) 151.5} 151.7) 151.9} 152.0] 151.7] 152.4) 162.6) 152.3) 153.0) 152.6} 152.8 
Sugar and sweets. 4 147.7 150.1} 150.5) 149.9] 150.3} 150.6] 150.2} 149.5} 150.0} 151.8] 151.3/ 161.1) 151.7] 152.8) 152.0 
Fats and oils 141.4 146.5| 143.1| 147.3] 149.3] 151.9) 156.1) 154.4) 151.2) 150.1) 150.6} 148.9) 148.6) 147.0) 147.2 


Oth ehiodds oer iatnue Senet 161.1 165.4 165.5 165.9 166.8] 166.3} 165.7| 166.6) 166.7| 167.7| 168.1} 168.0} 169.0} 168.5) 169.0 
Other miscellaneous foods" | -| 102.6] 102.5 102.8; 103.5) 103.7| 103.3) 104.9| 104.9] 104.2! 105.9} 105.0} 105.2} 104.7} 104.4 

Food away from Homelands 157.0 161.1 160.8; 161.1 161 Al 162.0} 162.3) 162.6} 163.0| 163.5) 163.8] 164.1 164.4 164.5) 164.4 
Other food away from home™.... -| 101.6} 101.0) 101.5 102.2) 102.8} 102.8; 103.4) 103.4) 103.6| 103.7] 103.8] 104.1) 104.2} 104.5 
Alcoholic beverages. «.........::--- Dl eeteon 164.61 164.3] 164.5| 164.6] 165.1; 165.4| 165.7) 166.2 166.5| 167.6] 167.3; 167.8] 168.5) 168.7 
TIOUSING ca eettics shes eetosesasesdaaets cnrsngetn teres neo 153.4 156.7} 157.0/ 157.6} 157.7! 157.8| 157.6] 157.7| 157.8] 158.1; 158.4) 158.8} 159.1] 159.2} 160.2 


Shelter. ee Se et ee a 171.2 176.6] 176.4, 177.0] 177.6; 177.9| 178.4); 178.6) 178.8} 179.3 179.9| 180.5} 180.8} 180.9; 181.5 
Rent of primary residence. ke 166.3 171.7} 171.3) 171.8} 172.4 173.0) 173.5} 174.1 174.6] 174.9] 175.3]; 175.6) 176.0} 176.4] 176.8 
Lodging away from home’... .e - 109.0) 110.0] 111.9) 112.8) 109.8 109.7 106.6} 104.0) 107.1 110.3] 114.2 114.5 112.0} 113.8 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 165.8 171.1] 170.8] 171.2} 171.8| 172.4) 172.9] 173.4) 173.7) 173.9) 174.2) 174.5) 174.8) 175.1) 175.4 
Tenants' and household insurance’ nh Aa a - 100.0 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4) 100.0 100.3 100.3 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.6 100.9 102.3 
usalsrericd Utilitias eectezacccnceyerreacascccnscoccctasscceosess 130.5 128.4 131.3] 131.5| 130.6] 130.0] 126.9) 126.4| 126.4| 126.0} 125.8) 125.8} 125.5) 126.3} 130.2 

PUGS cocci te tree 117.3 113.3} 116.5) 116.6] 115.6) 114.9} 111.6) 110.9} 110.9) 110.4} 110.2 110.0) 109.7} 110.6) 114.7 


Fuel oil and other fuels.. 99.6 90.3 90.0 88.2 87.0 86.2 86.9 87.4 86.6 87.1| 86.8 85.8 88.1 88.0 87.8 

Gas (piped) and electricity... mi 124.6 120.8] 124.5] 124.6] 123.6) 122.9) 119.1 118.3] 118.4) 117.7| 117.5} 117.3} 116.9) 117.9) 122.6 
Household furnishings and operations............ 123.9 125.0 125.2 125.6} 125.2 124.9 124.9 124.8 124.8 125.0 124.8 124.9 125.2 124.8 124.8 
ADDAIGN  ccececcscesere-ccacacaccncsetsssescnrasadcnsessessassesesssecred 132.1 131.6) 131.0] 128.2) 129.9} 132.0) 134.3] 134.0) 129.8} 127.1 128.5} 131.1 133.7; 133.0} 129.6 
Men's and boys' apparel 129.9 131.4 130.7) 129.1 129.9} 130.7) 134.1 134.0} 130.2) 128.1 129.9} 131.6] 133.6] 134.0) 131.6 


Women's and girls' apparel 124.9 123.9; 123.4) 118.6] 121.3] 125.5! 126.9] 125.9] 121.0) 1164) 1188) 123.9) 126.5) 125.5) 120.6 


Infants' and toddlers’ SODAS ee eee 130.1 126.7| 125.4) 122.7) 125.0) 125.8] 131.0) 132.7) 130.9] 130.8) 127.2) 126.5) 129.3) 128.9) 128.0 
FOOCWOADM......cecsssssssscsssssrsecersesssnccensscnsecssssssezers 128.5 128.7} 128.8] 127.4) 128.4) 129.3) 130.9) 130.9| 128.2) 126.1 125.4, 126.8} 129.5) 127.9) 125.8 
Transportation....... 143.6 140.5! 140.9} 140.8} 140.2| 139.6, 140.4; 140.6) 139.6) 139.1 138.3) 139.1 142.9) 143.1 142.4 


Private transportation... + 141.3 138.0] 138.5} 138.2] 137.6) 137.1) 137.9| 138.2) 137.1 136.5] 135.6) 136.2) 140.1 140.3} 139.9 
New and used motor vehicles®.............:::0 100.7 100.3} 100.0} 100.2) 100.2! 100.1; 100.4; 101.1 101.1 100.6| 99.9 99.5 99.7 99.8} 100.0 
New vehicles............ 145.5 144.6 143.8! 143.9] 144.0] 143.4) 143.6] 144.7/ 145.3) 145.5! 145.0] 144.5) 144.5] 144.0) 143.6 
Used cars and trucks 152.6 152.0} 152.3) 152.7) 152.4 153.2| 154.2] _ 155.2} 154.3) 151.8) 149.6] 148.7| 149.6 150.9 152.2| 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 i th 1999 
ggha 1997 1998 June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June 
NAOTONI UST aa cece evtnarrencreccontaty ssrousectaczeseoens 106.2) 92.2| 95.0 93.9) 91.7 _ 90.1 90.91 89.7 86.0 85.0 83.5 86.4, 100.8) 101.3 99.2 
Gasoline (all typeS)........:scceeseee 105.8 91.7 94.5 93.4 91.2 89.6 90.4| 89.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9 100.3 100.8 98.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. A 101.0 100.5 100.3 100.5 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.7 100.5 100.6 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 163.7 168.2 167.6 168.0 168.4 169.4 170.3 170.8 170.9 171.2 171.8 172.0 172.3 T7257 173.1 
Public tra€nSPOrtatiONn.......ccccececcceesseeeeeeteeeeeneeeees 184.2 187.1 185.5 188.7 188.9 186.5 186.3 184.2 185.1 186.8 189.1 194.1 196.4 193.9 189.0 
Medical care 234.0 241.4) 241.4) 242.1 242.8 243.2 243.7 244.0) 244.4) 245.8 246.9 247.5 248.2 248.7 249.4 
Medical care commodities... 212.6 218.6} 218.9 219.1 219.9} 220.8 220.8 221.1 222.1 222.4, 223.2 223.9| 225.7 225.7 226.6 
Medical care services 238.8 246.6| 246.4] 247.2| 248.0) 248.2) 248.8; 249.1 249.4] 251.0) 252.3) 252.8) 253.3; 253.8} 254.5 
Professional S@rviCeS............:-00++ 216.7 223.7 224.1 224.4) 224.8) 225.3 225.8 225.9| 226.2 227.3| 228.3 228.9 229.7 230.2 231.0 
Hospital and related services....... 274.7 283.6] 282.0] 284.3} 285.6] 285.3] 286.4; 286.9] 287.4 290.4] 292.4) 292.8) 292.3} 293.0} 293.6 
RECraatlon atete ert ee tarcsc any coche a8 a 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 101.1] 101.0] 100.8) 100.8) 100.8| 101.2) 101.3) 101.3) 101.4) 101. sai 
Video and audio"? -| 101.11 101.1] 101.0] 101.1] 101.3} 101.0) 100.8] 100.7) 101.3] 101.4) 101.0} 100.8} 100.6| 100.5 
Education and communication? - 100.4 100.3 100.2 100.3 101.1 101.1 | 101.2 100.9 101.2 101.2 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.7 
Education? IONE Noe eA ee ie oe - 102.1 100.9 101.1 102.6 104.3 104.5 104.6 104.7 105.1 105.5 105.6 105.7 105.9 106.0 
Educational books and supplies... a 240.4 253.1| 250.9) 251.3/ 251.3) 255.9] 259.4 259.5 259.7| 260.8) 263.9) 2640 263.9} 264.3) 264.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 274.6 288.5| 284.7| 285.3] 289.9| 294.9) 295.2; 295.4] 295.8] 296.6| 297.8) 298.0} 298.3) 298.7| 299.2 
Communication’? Phen Teapeen am, !, eRe se, - 99.1 99.8 99.6 98.4 98.5 98.4 98.5 97.8 98.1 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 
Information and information processing’ el = 99.0 99.8 99.5 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.4 97.7 97.8 97.4 97.1 96.7 96.2 96.0 
Telephone services! «EE eS a re eal - 100.7 101.4 101.5 100.5 100.8 100.8 101.2 100.4 100.8 100.5 100.4 100.0 99.8 $9.9 
Information and information processing | 
other than teleohone services’"*............... $1.1 41.2 41.8 40.2 38.9 38.2 37.4 36.6 36.0 35.0) 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 
Personal computers and peripheral | 
SQUID ONE Eee Gee ee - 77.9} 79.5 74.44 71.2 69.0) 67.5 65.3 64.0 61.1 59.3 56.9 55.9 55.1 54.0 
Other goods and services.......... “A 221.6 236.1] 234.0] 236.0) 236.2} 239.4) 240.4 239.2| 252.6) 259.2) 258.3) 255.6) 259.5) 258.8) 258.7 
Tobacco and smoking PrOdUCts...........c0 seen 243.3 274.8| 266.8] 273.4) 273.7| 283.7) 285.2| 281.4 332.0) 354.5) 348.9| 336.0) 350.5) 345.9) 343.5 
Personal care! 152.6 156.8 156.8 157.0 157.2 157.7 158.3 158.4 158.3 159.1) 159.6 160.3 160.4 160.8 161.3 
Personal care products 145.1 149.3 150.3 150.1 149.6 150.1 | 150.4 149.8 149.6 150.7 150.8 151.6 151.7 151.6 153.3 
Personal care services’ SRS NR Rs 162.5 166.3 165.6 166.4 167.0 167.4, 167.8: 168.0 168.6 169.1 169.6 170.2 170.6 171.4 1712 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS............600000 225.2 234.0| 233.6] 233.9] 284.9] 236.0| 236.6) 236.9) 237.4) 239.1; 240.8) 241.4) 241.7) 242.3) 2426 
Commodity and service group: | 
GOMNIMOGINGS favcetestns evercetsstesseete: coven sccvvaacccusceseies 141.8 141.8 141.7 141.5 141.5 141.7 142.4 142.4 142.3 142.5 142.2 142.5 144.7 144.6 144.0 
FOOd ANd DEVErFAGES..........:sescscecesersessrersersensees 157.2 160.4 159.9 160.2 160.7 160.8 161.6 161.7 161.9 163.1 163.0 162.9 163.0 763.3 163.3 
Commodities less food and beverages. 132.4 130.6} 130.7] 130.3] 130.0] 130.3) 131.0) 130.9) 130.6) 130.4; 129.9) 130.3) 133.6] 133.4) 132.5 
Nondurables less food and beverages. . a 134.5 132.1 132.5} 131.4) 131.3) 132.1 133.2} 132.5) 132.1 132.0} 131.8) 133.1 139.1 138.8} 137.0 
DENG) er tesasancre neta caivoutrcrxssitelavacsaestancnystearsses 132.1 131.6 131.0 128.2 129.9 132.0] 134.3 134.0 129.8 127.1 128.5 131.1 133.7 133.0 129.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.... 140.4 137.0 137.8 137.7 136.6 136.6 137.3 136.3 137.9 139.2 138.2| 138.7 146.7 146.6 145.7 
Durables............ 128.4 127.3 127.2 127.3 127.0 126.7 126.9 127.4 127.4 126.9 126.1; 125.7 125.8 125.6 125.6 
SONVICRG ee Me decevdesach oetieieveveiisisincvsnsercizeAaasescar 176.5 181.0} 181.1] 181.6) 181.9} 182.2} 182.3} 182.4, 182.5) 183.0} 183.5] 184.0) 1842) 1844) 185.2 
Rent of shelter? 164.7 170.1 169.8 170.4 171.0 171.3 171.8 172.0 172.2 172.7 173.2 173.8 174.1 174.2 174.7 
Transporatation services... 182.6 185.4) 184.9) 185.2} 185.1; 184.7; 185.8; 186.1 186.1 186.4 186.8; 187.8; 187.9) 187.5) 186.7 
Other services 206.4 213.7) 213.4) 213.7 214.3} 215.7 215.7! 216.2 216.1 217.1| 217.7 217.8 218.1 218.4 218.8 
Special indexes: | 
ARRON ISSBIOOG. Fiaciwsiecspstevecesscsucenevievencssrevees 157.6 159.5 159.6 159.7 169.8 160.0) 160.4 160.4 160.4 160.5 160.6 161.1 162.6 162.6 162.7 
All itOMS lOSS SNEIEL.......cecceceesceseeeneeseeteeneeeees 154.0 155.0 155.1 155.0 155.1 155.3 155.7 155.7 155.6 155.9 155.8 156.1 157.7 157.7 157.6 
All items less M@GICAl CALE. ......-.csseseeserseseeseee 154.0 155.8 155.9 156.0 156.1 156.3 156.8| 156.8 156.8 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.8 158.8 158.8 
Commodities less food 133.6 132.0) 132.1 131.5} 131.4; 131.7] 132.4) 132.2} 132.0] 131.8) 131.3) 131.8) 135.0] 134.8) 133.9 
Nondurables less fo0d.......... 136.2] 134.1) 134.4] 133.4 133.3} 134.0] 135.2! 134.5] 1341] 134.1] 134.0) 135.1] 140.8] 140.6] 138.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel. cis 141.6 138.7} 139.4) 139.3} 138.3) 138.4; 139.0) 138.2) 139.7) 140.9) 140.0) 140.5} 147.9] 147.9] 147.0 
PANES OOMIG ies civksdtditetetsasinsiniedcayerctiveielarvennnass 146.2 146.5 146.5 146.1 146.3 146.7 147.7 147.4 147.3 147.8 147.7 148.3 151.4 161.4 150.5 
Services less rent of shelter” Riinratieutedia 167.6 170.7 171.2 171.5 171.5 171.8 171.3 171.4 171.5 171.9 172.3 172.6 172.7 173.0} 174.0 
Services less medical care services ce 171.2 175.4 175.5 176.0 176.3 176.6 176.6 176.8 176.9 177.3 177.8 178.2 178.4 178.6 179.4 
BRI OU ais trcaanasaacatpexirsrehstuss eqns phsovivvneriedtlavseeryuacl a Ua 102.1 105.0 104.5 102.9 101.8 100.5 99.6 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5 104.5 105.2 106.2 
All itoMs 10SS ONEFGY........cseecesececeseseseeeeeeeeneey 164.1 167.6} 167.2} 167.4) 167.8} 168.3) 168.9) 169.1 169.3; 169.8) 170.0) 170.2; 170.7} 170.7) 170.6 
All items less fo0d ANd ONEFGY....ccccerereererens 166.0 169.6} 169.2} 169.4; 169.8} 170.3} 170.9 W141 171.3} 171.6] 171.9] 172.2 172.9] 172.8] 172.7 
Commodities less food and energy.... 141.9 142.7| 142.3) 142.0} 142.2] 142.8; 143.5 143.6) 144.1 144.0} 143.7) 143.7; 1448] 144.5] 143.8 
Energy commodities. 105.9 92.3 94.8 93.7 91.5 90.0 90.8 89.7 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6} 100.2) 100.6 98.6 
SOrviceS l0SS ONOFGY ....ssssecesesecesseeeseseseeeeed 


' Not seasonally adjusted, 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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“ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


— Data not available. 


NoTe: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: alll items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
|_ule! May | June| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. _May | June May | June | Feb Mar. ] Apr. | May | June 
WiSxclty averagemc sec -secuttes ses t esac teeter esses cese: M 162.8} 163.0] 164.5 165.0| 166.2; 166.2) 166.2] 159.5] 159.7; 161.1] 161.4 162.7| 162.8} 162.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban M 169.4) 169.6) 171.6! 171.9! 172.8) 172.8! 173.1] 166.4] 166.5| 1683] 1685| 169.5| 169.7} 170.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 170.2} 170.4) 172.4; 172.8; 173.6) 173.6) 174.1] 166.1) 166.3) 168.1/ 168.3} 169.3) 169.4} 169.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. M 101.8} 101.9] 103.0} 103.2! 103.9 103.9 103.8) 101.5} 101.5; 102.6} 102.8] 103.5} 103.5] 103.4 

Midwest urban’... cccccccccccscceseees M 159.4; 159.5] 160.5} 161.0] 162.2; 162.2; 162.5} 155.6] 155.7| 156.5} 156.9] 158.2} 158.3] 158.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..... M 160.5} 160.8; 161.8} 162.4) 163.6) 163.6) 164.1} 155.9] 156.2) 157.2} 157.5} 158.8} 158.9} 159.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.3} 102.2} 102.6} 103.0; 103.7/ 103.7} 103.7) 102.1] 101.9) 102.2) 102.6] 103.5] 103.4] 103.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 153.4] 153.3] 155.6] 155.7| 156.4] 156.5] 156.9] 151.3] 151.3] 153.4] 153.4] 154.4] 154.4] 154.9 

South urban M 158.8} 159.1) 160.0] 160.6] 161.5} 161.6) 161.7| 156.7} 157.1] 158.0] 158.4] 159.4] 159.7] 159.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccsscessesssessessseessesseees M 157.7| 158.4} 158.9] 159.7} 160.5} 160.5; 160.9] 155.3; 155.9] 156.4] 156.9] 157.9] 158.1| 158.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.2) 102.3} 103.0; 103.3; 103.9] 104.1; 104.1] 101.8} 101.8} 102.6] 102.8} 103.5} 103.7} 103.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 159.3} 160.0} 160.9] 161.5] 162.6) 162.1] 162.0) 159.6] 160.4| 161.0] 161.5] 162.7] 162.6] 162.3 

M 164.3] 164.2] 166.9] 167.3] 169.0} 168.7/ 168.3) 160.3} 160.3] 162.7] 163.2] 164.9] 164.7) 164.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 165.0] 165.0] 167.8} 168.2] 170.0} 169.8) 169.3) 159.4] 159.3] 161.9] 162.3] 164.2} 164.0] 163.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°... ccccccccccccseseeececesses M 102.4] 102.3] 103.8} 104.1! 105.1! 104.8] 104.5] 102.2} 102.1] 103.6] 104.0] 105.0] 104.7) 104.3 
Size classes: | | | 
M 147.3} 147.5} 149.0) 149.5} 150.5] 150.5} 150.7] 145.8] 146.0] 147.4] 147.7} 148.9] 149.0] 149.2 
M 102.2} 102.2) 103.0} 103.3! 1041; 104.1] 104.0} 101.9} 101.8] 102.6} 102.9] 103.7} 103.8] 103.6 
M 158.8] 159.2) 160.7] 161.1) 162.1] 161.9; 162.0) 157.8) 158.1! 159.4) 159.8} 160.9) 160.8) 160.9 
Selected local areas® | 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI..........0ccccccccseceeeseeoee M 165.6] 166.0] 166.4) 167.0| 167.6) 168.2! 168.9| 159.9] 160.2) 160.6] 161.1] 161.7] 162.3} 163.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........002s000+- M 162.3} 162.2! 164.6] 165.0; 166.6] 166.2! 165.4) 156.2} 156.1] 158.1] 158.3} 160.1) 159.7| 158.9 

New York, NY-Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA..|  M 173.0] 173.1] 175.1] 175.5} 176.0] 176.1] 176.8] 168.6} 168.8] 170.6] 170.8] 171.3] 171.5} 172.1 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT........... 1 170.9 - -| 174.8 -| 174.2 -| 168.9 = —| 172.3 -| 172.6 = 

Gleveland=Akronn OH mieterartreccetoractcneeetrnes 1 159.2 = -| 161.2 ~| 161.5 =| aisle = -| 152.9 eli 15817, - 

DallasertiWorthul Xow eran nase eecsenen meen nicics 1 153.0 - -| 156.4 -| 157.2 -| 152.8 ~ -| 155.8 -| 157.0 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" 1 101.5 - -| 103.2} -| 103.6 =| 101.3 - -| 102.8 -| 103.4 - 

Atlanta, GA 2 -| 162.0) 161.9 -| 164.0] -| 164.8 -| 159.3] 159.1 -| 160.9 -| 161.9 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........c:cescescesceseeecesceeeeseeeees 2 -| 159.4) 161.2 -| 164.1! ~| 163.8 -| 154.0] 155.8 -| 158.7 -| 158.3 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 -| 146.4) 146.6 -| 148.3! zt 148.3 -| 145.1) 145.0 -| 146.6 -| 147.1 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 2 -| 160.2} 161.4 -| 161.7 -| 161.3 -| 157.6} 158.8 -| 169.1 -| 158.9 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 168.0} 168.6 =| 171.1) Stet(2 -| 167.4] 167.8 -| 170.6 -| 171.9 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..........c.cccceeeeeeeeee 2 -| 165.5) 169.4 =| 1722 171.8 -| 161.7} 165.7 -| 168.8 -| 168.3 

Seattle—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.........ccceccescsseeseseceseees 2 167.5] 170.6| 172.2 172.7 162.8] 166.0 -| 167.8 -| 168.0 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

- Data not available. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


NOTE: Local area CP! indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: | | = | 
All items: | 
130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 
5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6! 2.8 3.0 25 1.6 
132.1 136.8 138.7 141 6| 144.9) 148.9 153.7 1S 161.1 
Percent CHANG Cserccccncecs-ncocrnecrt-c-kcaauabareeanasecerst ead 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1) 25) 2.8 3.2 2.6 Hed 
Housing: { 
fo 0 CPB ORE ELEC CECELEE CREE EES rERETT Pee eR ICE HT EEC OTS 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2; 144.8: 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 
Percorit changerrniticccetnccuscttue tem reccoume 4.5 4.0 2.9 2.7| 2.5! 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 
Apparel: 
WNUK evese tees cocsene levers ihe donhates civ uneenensuniornstaornsieesnantyie 4 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9} 133.0 
POICONt CHANGE: sccueersse-cevccorsreses-sorteneeocsteoereenactens 4.6 3.7 25 1.4, -.2 -1.0 -0.2 9 dl 
Transportation: I | | 
WRLOX ross ois coes woman ss haves ca xedenindons eethnitinnnanseseniitn esas iine 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4} 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 
Pescent Changes avons rsscs te ates oem eens 5.6 27 2.2 3.1] 3.0} 3.6 2.8 0.9) -1.9 
Medical care: 
NINO swicare aicxn npn acs esas ests ceo pu ce mand vase Gene GR ATs 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6) 242.1 
POrCONtChanQOs.ccctsscsctesstorsscessccessruses coce-ccaesenctes 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8) 3.2 
Other goods and services: 
MVD OXBeeeecxnsevcer at cccbeneceteinrricvcesmrcerencrugetercdecsenne | 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 
PErCent changG:ccscsecstrsnrsaccitencsaseran neces ceeeeenta an 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 57 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: i 
so ataaee ccyssruneesatvaveusrbenavsecasvess 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6) 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 
Percent change. §.2 41 2.9 2.8 20) 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Grouping = St Eee 
1997 1998 | June | July Aug. | Sept Oct Nov. , Dec Jan. | Feb Mar. Apr May | June 
Finished QOO0S. ceccsecs-vecscctetaccccncsccresecs 131.8 130.7 130.7 131.0 130.7 130.6 | 131.4 130.9; 131.1 131.4 130.8 131.1 131.9 132.4 132.7 
Finished CONSUMEF QOOGG............::seeeeseeee 130.2 128.9 | 129.1 129.4) 129.2) 129.1; 129.8; 129.0 | 129.4] 129.7) 129.0} 129.4} 130.4) 131.1 131.6 
Finished consumer fOOdS.............::020:0+ 134.5 134.3 133.8 134.7 135.2 135.4; 135.5! 134.9 134.5 135.6 134.1 134.7 133.4 134.4 135.3 
Finshed consumer goods | i | 
OXCIUGING TOOGS Foie crosncvscccsscnsessaessscsersd 128.2 126.4 127.0 127.0 126.4 126.3 127.1 126.4 127.1 127.1 126.6 127.0 129.0 129.5 129.9 
Nondurable goods less food..............-. 124.3 122.2 123.4 123.3 122.7 122.8} 122.5 121.4 122.7 122.9 122.2 122.9 125.7 126.5 127.2 
Durable goods. {| PAIRS H/ 132.9} 131.8) 132.0] 131.5] 131.0) 134.4! 134.4! 133.8) 133.3! 133.5] 133.1 133.1 132.9} 132.4 
Capital equipment.............c:ccccscsseeeeeseees 138.2 137.6 137.2 137.1 136.8 136.7 138.1: 1382; 137.9 137.8 138.0 137.7 137.8 137.8 137.4 
Intermediate materials, | 
supplies, and components...................4 125.6 123:0)00123:5) et 2S-5ite 12625 et2e.8: 122.3) 1218} 1209] 1209) 120.4] 120.7| 121.6] 122.1 122.9 
Materials and components \ | 
HOF IMANUFACIUTING oiecesseccsssececactesscsestpertcces 128.3 126.1 126.3 | 126.0} 126.0} 1255, 125.0, 124.6; 124.1 123.9} 123.5] 123.4] 123.2] 123.6] 124.2 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 123.2 123.2 123.0 122.9 124.6 12531 H 125.4' 125.5; 124.0 124.3 122.2 121.4 118.1 119.1 120.1 
| Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.6 126.7 127.4 126.9 126.3 125.0 124.4! 123.9 | 123.3 123.0 122.5 | 122.6 122.7 123.0 124.0 
| Materials for durable manufacturing......... 132.8 128.0 128.1 127.8 127.8 127.2! 1259! 125.1| 124.2 123.5 123.2 123.2 123.2 124.2 125.0 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.4 125.9 126.0 125.8 125.8 1258! 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.8 12527. 125.7 125.7 125.6 125.6 
Materials and components ' 
FON CONSILUCTION: erpncecces-scvsesesbecacesehocoance noes 146.5 146.8 146.7 147.2 147.4 147.3 146.7 | 146.6 146.6 146.9 147.3 147.8 148.0 148.3 149.4 
Processed fuels and lubricants.................. 89.3 81.1 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.3 80.8 | 79.0; 75.8 76.1 74.9 76.2 80.6 82.2 84.1 
KON MAN VOT 2s oso ndh osaceas acca sanawGeicsnappancesnauses 136.0 140.8 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.6 ' 139.5 139.4 138.7 138.3 138.0 138.5 140.4 144.1 142.1 
| SUPP OSS oiic..cosshstrass.<canssnesaveeacaedeaascdsteseses) 135.9 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 134.3 134.1} 134.3) 134.3 134.1 133.8 133.7 133.8 133.7 133.9 
Crude materials for further 
PLOCCSSING crecccsesetctcctscceenecatereeassoereseoe 5 Fa Wit 96.8 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.1 94.0 93.6) 89.8 90.1 88.2 89.0 91.1 96.1 97.2 
| Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. “ 112.2 103.9 106.2 103.7 103.3 101.3 103.7} 102.4! 97.0 101.2 98.2 98.8 95.4 99.7 99.6 
| Crude nonfood materials.............:ccesceeeee 106.4 88.4 88.2 90.6 84.7 82.5' 83.9! 84.1 | 81.6 79.2 78.1 79.1 84.8 90.2 92.1 
Special groupings: | 
1 Finished goods, excluding foods................ 130.9 129.5 129.7 129.7 129.2 129.1 130.1: 129.6! 130.0 130.0 129.7 129.9 131.3 131.7 131.8 
( Finished energy goods............ a 83.4 TSA Wee: 76.9 75.4 75.4| 74.6 72.8 70.8 71.3) 70.1 71.2 75.9 77.3 78.4 
} Finished goods less energy. 140.2 141.1 140.6 141.0 1441 141.0 142.2 142.1 142.9 143.0 142.7 142.7 142.3 142.6 142.7 
, Finished consumer goods less energy........ 141.0 142.5} 142.0} 142.5] 142.7] 142.7] 143.8] 143.6) 1449] 145.1! 144.6] 1447] 144.2) 144.5 144.8 
Finished goods less food and energy......... 142.4 143.7 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 | 144.7 144.8 146.1 145.9 146.0 145.8 145.8 145.8 145.5 
9 | 
| Finished consumer goods less food | H | 
| NOON ONY ecscenctrs ssesePecnccrrasesesseccrescteesser 145.1 147.7 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 149.1; 149.1 151.6 151-2 151.3 151.2 1Si2 151.1 150.9 
| Consumer nondurable goods less food | 
ANG OMG GV cesccrerertarssticinsctterssectsorcnsseneoses 153.4 159.1 159.0 159.2 159.8 160.0: 160.3 | 160.3 165.4 165.2 165.2 165.3 165.2 165.3 165.4 
Intermediate materials less foods | | | 
VG SOOUS <5 cacdane eese-nertrceren de vaaxconkcovteaar <0) 125.7 123.4 124.0 123.9 123.6 123.4 | 122.7 122.2) 121.3 121.2 120.9 121.2 122.3 122.8 123.6 
i Intermediate foods and feeds................0 125.4 116.2 115.6 116.4 116.5 115.2; 1146) 115.5 | 114.5 114.6 112.6] 111.0 109.0 109.5 110.3 
| Intermediate energy QOOdG..............:200 89.0 80.8 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.0; 80.5 | 78.8 75.5 75.9 74.7 76.0 80.3 81.9 83.8 
Intermediate goods less enerQy.........-+..+++ 133.7 132.4 132.5 132.5 132.4 132.0 131.5 | 131.4} 131.1 130.9; 130.6 130.6 130.7 130.9 131.5 
intermediate materials less foods | ; 
| BIND ONQT OY occ cae vesccnakaies sennesctssadncccaduanansvack 134.2 133.5 133.6 133.6 133.4 133.1 132.7! 132.4 132.1 131.9 131.8 131.9 132.1 132.3 132.9 
| ' | 1 
\ Crude energy materials.............:seceeeseee 87.3 68.6 66.9 70.9 64.5 62.2; 65.6 66.9 | 64.2 61.0 58.8 60.5 68.1 74.4 76.7 
| Crude materials less energy...........:..:0+-++ 123.5 113.6 116.4 113.9 112.5 110.6, 111.1! 109.3 104.9 108.1 106.4 106.6 103.9 107.7 107.8 
| Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 156.5 142.1 146.6 143.8 139.8 137.9! 133.2) 130.2] 128.1 128.8 130.9} 129.9 129.1 131.4 | 131.9 
as. io. 
; 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 
po ao cee 1997 | 1998 | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 
e sla ii 
— | Total MINING INGUSEIIES..........sereeeeeseeereeeeeenee 86.1 70.8 69.6 72.3 67.7 | 65.7 | 67.9 | 
10 Metal mining...... 85.8 73.2 73.9 74.7 71.6) 7247 Fis | 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).......... cen 92.2 89.5 90.2 89.9 87.6 87.3 | 88.8 | 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)...........6-4 87.5 68.3 66.6 70.1 64.6 61.8; 64.6) 
14] Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic : 
Minerals, OxCept fUCIS.........ccceeceseeeeceeeerees 128.8 132.2 132.5 132.6 | 132.8 132.9 132.9 ; 
| ' i 
— | Total manufacturing industries...........seseeeees 127.5 126.2 126.2 126.2 126.0} 125.9! 126.4 126.2 125.9 | 126.2} 125.9 126.2 127.4.) 127.2 127.8 
20 Food and kindred Products............ccecceeseeeeeee 127.9 126.3 126.4! 126.6) 127.4) 127.1: 126.6, 126.6 126.1 126.6 125.8 125.5 124.2 125.4 126.3 
21 TObaCCO MANUfACtUFES.......cccceeseeteereseeeserens 210.8 243.1 | 237.9] 237.9| 246.4, 247.0| 247.7| 248.4| 316.0) 3165! 3163] 315.8 316.0} 316.2] 316.2 
22 TOxtilO Mill PFOGUCHS sxe scssec~-cescsrsccsveassecooseevoree 118.8 118.6 119.0 | 118.7 118.7 118.3 : 1178 117.8 H1I7.6) AT. 116.6 116.8 116.3 | 116.4 116.3 | 
23 Apparel and other finished products i 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 123.4 124.8 | 1249] 1249) 124.9 | 128 125.3 ' 125.0; 124.9| 125.0] 125.1 125.0} 125.1 125:2:| 125.0 
24 Lumber and wood products, i \ 
GEXCODE UTR: cn cacosccrmenivces omens mcncnvanves 158.9 16770) 155.6 157.0| 158.2| 157.3 155.3 155.2 | 155.7 156.7 158.3 160.1 160.1 161.6 165.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures. <....:0c.:..seccsecccssssesessacccars 138.2 139.7 139.6 | 139.6 | 139.7 139.7 140.1! 140.0} 140.2 140.5 140.5 140.8 140.7 141.0 141.1 
26 Paper and allied Products..........cceesceeseeseeeee 133.5 136.2 | 136.7 | 136.7) 136.3! 135.5 | 134.6 134.0 133.5 | 133.0] 132.6] 133.2} 134.0] 134.7) 135.5 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 169.1 174.0 | 173.6 173.7 173.7 | 174.3 174.9 W752 175.2 176.4 | 176.5 176.5 176.9 | 177.2 177.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products.............:ccceee 147.1 148.7 149.5 149.5 149.1 148.5 | 148.3 148.1 147.9 147.5 147.3 148.1 148.5 147.7 148.8 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.3 68.0 67.0 63.6 64.2 | 65.5 63.3; 56.3 58.6 56.2 59.3 73.3 75.1 73.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.8 122.1 122.1 121.9 | 121.9, 121.9) 121.6] 121.7 | 121.6] 121.5} 121.4] 1212|-1219 | 1217) 126 
31 Leather and leather products..........ccceeeeees 137.1 AS7A 1372) NST 137A 1S724° 137A 136.5 | 136.7] 135.8] 136.1 136.8 | 136.2] 135.9] 135.8 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 127.4 129.3 | 129.4] 129.9] 130.1 130.2 130.4 | 130.3 130.2 130:7 | 131.5 131.7 132.1 132.1 132.5 
33 Primary metal industries...........cceeeeeeesseeeeeee 124.7 120.9 121.6 120.9 120.6! 120.1; 119.1; 118.0) 116.9 115.9 115.1 114.9 114.6 114.9 115.2 
34 Fabricated metal products, ! 
except machinery and transportation ' 
transportation EQuIPMENt..........ccceceeeeeee 127.6 128.7 | 1289] 1288] 1288, 1289! 128.71 128.8) 128.7] 1288| 128.8] 1288} 1289] 128.8] 128.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical... cccceeeeeeee 118.5 ers 117.7 117.7 117.5 117.6 117.4 | 117.4 117.3 | 117.4 117.4 1175 117.5 117.5 117.5 | 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, i | 
equipment, and supplies. 111.6 110.4 | 110.4] 110.4} 110.3, 110.2! 110.0 | 110.1} 110.0} 110.0| 109.9} 109.9] 109.8] 109.7] 109.6 
37 Transportation ae 134.1 133.6 | 132.5 | 132.7} 132.2} 131.8 ° 135.4] 135.4! 1349] 1345! 1348] 1343] 1342] 1342] 133.6 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; ! 


photographic, medical, and optical | 
goods; watches And CIOCKS........ccccseeeeenseees 125.6 126.0 | 126.2] 1258] 125.9] 1259] 125.8! 126.1) 125.9} 126.6 | 


| 126.6 | 126.4) 1263] 126.7] 126.1 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries \ i { | 
industries (12/85 = 100)........scceseeesceseseeeees 129.0 129.7 | 129.6] 129.7} 1298{ 129.9| 129.8) 129.7 129.8 | 130.2, 130.3} 130.3} 130.2} 130.4] 130.4 


Service industries: ' | 


| 

42 Motor freight transportation | 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 108.9 191.6 | 119.5.) 194.9] 112.4) 1124] 112.6: 1125- 112.7] 113.6] 119.9] 118.9] 114.4] 1144] 1148 

Fs | 


43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


132.3 132.3 | 132.3} 132.3] 132.3 | 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
ee 
Index 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 , 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Finished goods i | | i | | 


119.2 121.7 123.2 124,7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 
124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 
75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0) 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 
avtednadnins 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and | 


components | } 
Ce 114.5 114.4 1147 116.2 118.5) 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 
Foods. wel 117.9 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 
Energy iereirecncarnincne aneeeenne 85.5 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 


QUES ctaseevarenintens dens cxvateceeseacayy {vancvmaiitafaateateccerervccs 120.9 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 


Crude materials for further processing H 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
sitc 1998 1999 


Industry = r 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
=a ile 


0| Food and live animals.......... 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7; 87.7; 89.1 89.5 90.4; 89.2 87.8 88.2 89.2 89.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations... d 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.7 
04| Cereals and cereal preparationS............:c:ccccsesssseseseeeeeee 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.2 78.9 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.4 101.6 | 102.2 99.2; 99.4; 99.3 99.7 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.4 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 82.0 82.0 79.9 77.9 75.5 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 74.0 74.1 74.6 74.8 


21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 84.8 81.8 83.9/ 835; 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruitS..........cccccccesseeseseseseseeeeeeeee 102.6] 106.6 95.3) 91.8 87.9 93.3 95.6 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 
24) Cork and Wood............:0000 pap eye) 82.4 82.4 82.2 82:5 eo1.5 81.4 81.4 81.5 81.5 81.8 81.7 81.9 
25 Pulp and waste paper. ' 64.0 64.5 64.5 G27 7a oe. 57.6 57.7 §9.7 61.3 62.0 61.8 62.8 65.5 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste................. A 79.3 78.5 76.9 TARY TRS 71.4 70.6 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 


27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 


| 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.6 93.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 


76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7) 67.5! 67.8 67.9 67.7! 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.6 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 93.7 93.3 j : 
32" Coal):coke;and Driquettes..-...c.ecccccccccsestccscstessssestsceeaces 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.4} 90.9} 103.3) 106.1 106.2 


o 
o 
bh 
o 
wo 
a 
oOo 
© 
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= 
°o 
= 
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= 
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4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS..............0 107.9) 104.4} 103.4] 102.7; 102.8} 102.9 99.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.0 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).... 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 


o 
mas 
Le) 
o 
a 
Ne) 


92.6 92.2 92.1; 91.8 91.0 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.5 90.9 91.7 
101.6} 101.6} 101.6) 101.6) 101.0 100.6 | 100.1 100.2 | 100.4} 100.6} 100.6; 100.6 
101.4] 101.4) 101.4) 102.7} 102.8! 101.7) 101.6} 101.3] 101.4] 101.5] 101.4} 101.8} 101.8 
88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.8 86.9 89.6 
97.9 97.2 97.6 97:3 97.1) 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 


& 
o 
= 
oO 


59| Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. ......:::seeeeee 100.6} 100.4] 100.4} 100.0; 100.5) 101.1) 101.2] 100.4! 100.8] 100.4] 100.2} 100.5] 100.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8; 96.6 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.8 
62] Rubber manufactures, 0.0.8. .......ccseseseceeeseseseeetseseseseees 101.9| 102.2] 102.7] 102.4} 104.3; 106.1 106.0} 106.5] 107.6} 106.8} 105.9} 106.1 105.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 
ANG'PAPOMDOSIGe. ms caeessaceoeteoway atsveeasetisest cows evedacgecess 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 81.3 81.9 81.3 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 83.1 83.5 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.6.5. ........c:ceseeseeee 106.7 106.6 106.8 106.8 107.1 107.2 107.3 106.9 106.9 106.5 106.6 106.4 106.4 
68) PNOMferrous Metals: <.ccoccnccssscsestvacsivsoacsoscscvcstrsveteesessse over 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5 85.7/ 85.4 83.9 845! 85.4); 84.0 84.3 84.7 84.8 
7| Machinery and transport equipment..............cscseeeeeees 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2) 98.3 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.5 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment lO sal 106.8 106.8 | 107.0 107.0 108.0 108.5 109.1; 109.3 109.4 109.5 109.5 109.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 105.2 105.3 105.3 | 105.5 | 105.5 105.5 105.2 105.7 105.6 105.7 105.8 105.8 106.1 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., ‘ | \ 
and machine parts. Ridccceceattonseesentorenteaeatree 106.1 106.3 | 1065} 106.4} 106.7) 106.5) 1065] 107.0} 107.4) 107.2) 107.3} 107.3) 107.3 


75 Computer equipment and office Machines... 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4 73.6 73.3 73.0 ast 72.2 71.6 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1' 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.0 
77 Electrical machinery and equiprnent...........ccceeceeeeeeees 92.1 91.3) 91.1 91.2 91.2! 90.8 90.6 89.9 89.9 89.3 89.6 88.9 88.2 
78 FROACIVENICIOS).-.ccsechu-sicsctonestonssosseasccttreserceacencbcesenseneapters 101.9 | 102.0 102.0} 102.0} 102.2 102.2} 102.1 102.1 102.3 | 102.2 102.2 102.3] 102.5 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | ! 
instruments and apparatus. .................ccccseeeeseeeeeenees 103.8 | 103.9 103.8} 103.8; 103.9] 104.0} 104.1 104.8} 104.8] 105.0; 105.2) 105.4} 105.2 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Price Data 


SITC 1998 1999 
Industry 7 = 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0] Food and live animals..............0sescsccercercseessccscescesered 98.0 97.4 93.9 95.5 97.0| 958) 95.2 96.3 93.2 93.2 94.4 94.6 93.8 
01] Meat and meat preparations.........ssccsesssesnsecseenneeseeenees 98.3 97.7 97.8 97.2 95.5 94.8) 918| 91.9 92.2 94.0 94.5 93.7 94.5 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other | 1 
aquatic invertebrates. ..........ccccseseesseerereeeees 109.4 | 106.1 103.9 | 103.7! 104.2} 102.3} 100.1 100.9} 102.7] 103.3] 106.0] 106.0} 104.3 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 103.5 Aided 98.1 106.7 114.1 109.6 110.6 112.8 102.1 101.7 104.6 106.5 104.9 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures i 
82.1 73.6 79.4 77.4 73.9 74.6 75.0 76.2 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.7 69.7 
1 109.6} 109.8| 109.7| 109.7] 109.9| 109.7! 109.9}; 1104] 110.0] 110.4) 110.6} 1104] 110.4 
11 BeVErageS........ececesereeee 106.3} 106.5} 1063] 106.4! 106.6] 1064; 1066: 106.7] 106.7} 1069] 107.2} 107.2} 107.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUeIS..........eceeerereey 87.7 87.3 85.7 85.7 84.0 83.1} 84.1 | 84.3 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.4 
23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reciaimed)........... 58.8 54.9 53.8 53.8 54.8 54.6; 51.0 - - = = = =- 
24| Cork and wood neu 101.2] 105.5] 1066] 107.3] 1025] 102.8| 1069] 108.6] 113.7} 113.2] 113.6] 1183] 122.2 
25| Pulp and waste paper 66.1 64.6 62.5 60.8 59.1 58.0 57.8 57.2 57.9 57.6 §7.3 58.1 60.6 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. ive 98.6 96.0 94.2 92.9 93.2 92.8 92.8 90.9 90.4 89.9 89.5 91.1 92.2 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.@.S. ............, 118.1 113.4 100.9 105.2 103.8 96.9 99.4 103.4 120.7 109.4 108.6 107.8 101.7 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 77.6 74.3 73.4 VS) 78.9 72.7\ 64.6 67.5 66.6 73.2 86.4 93.5 91.8 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 73.4 69.5 69.3 74.0 75.7| 68.1 | 58.7 61.7 61.3 70.2 85.0 91.7 90.6 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..........c ccc eeeeseneesererseneed 111.9 112.6 | 1068} 106.4 105.8} 110.0; 110.7 113.5 107.3 97.4 99.3) 111.7 104.9 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 93.6 92.9 92.1 91.8 91.8 92.3 91.1 91.4 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.3 
52] Inorganic chemicals....... 97.8 96.1 94.6 93.9 94.5 94.9 90.9 90.1 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.4 
53| Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 94.9 94.6 94.8 948! 96.0) 97.3) 965) 947 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 91.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 95.3 95.0 94.9 94.6 94.7 95.9 | 95.7! 97.0 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 95.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8 95.0 95.3; 95.2 | 94.6 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 94.0 93.1 91.2 91.6 90.8} 91.5 91.3 91.8 92.2 92.0 92.5 93.3 93.2 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) mele Gait 7A 19.0 74.1 74.0 74.1) 73.7 | 73.5. 73.0 73.1 72.7 73.2 73.5 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ......-.:cccccceeee 101.4) 100.4} 100.3) 100.6 99.2| 992| 994) 988 98.1 97.9 98.5 98.0 97.4 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7 92.7 92.5 91.7 91.6 91.8) 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. oo... ccc eeeeeeeteesreeeeneees 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3 94.3 94.7| 944) 94.6 94.7| 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | / 
ANG! PANCIDOATA eae co ces crtccny ee gu dorsu nkun colwonncanscvuressene 87.5 87.4 86.9 87.0 87.4 87.5 86.1 85.6 85.7 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.5 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e-s. ..... «| 100.6} 100.2) 100.4 100.1 100.5 100.7 100.6 100.7 100.9 101.3 100.9 100.8 100.9 
68| Nonferrous metals. 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 85.9 83.8 83.0 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 87.9 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.@-s. .... 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 96.8 97.3 | 96.6; 97.1 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.0 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 91.8 91.4 91.2 90.9} 91.0 91.2} 91.2 91.2 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7; 97.8 98.7 98.4; 98.5 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 97.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | 
ANd MACHING Parts! <.acicscrerscsceesavevsttacsvaves 96.7 96.3 96.5 96.6| 97.8 987; 984, 98.6 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.7 97.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.... 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 67.2 66.6 | 66.7 66.6 65.9 64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.... 89.4 88.9 89.0 88.9 88.4 88.5 88.3 88.3 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 84.5 83.8 83.8 83.2 83.8 84.0) 84.1 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.5 83.3 82.9 
78) Road vehicles. 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.7; 101.0) 101.4 | 101.5) 101.9} 102.0] 101.9] 102.0] 102.3] 102.2 
85] Footwear. 100.7 | 100.8} 100.9] 100.9! 101.3} 101.1 100.9} 101.3) 101.4} 101.4 101.2} 100.5} 100.9 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
ANG Optical: GO0dS 1.0.9. ssssiccsvitessscssrevess 91.0 91.3| 91.1 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100} 
a Ee EE 
Category 1998 : : phaek al | 1999 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. |_ dan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
= —r + t it 
ALE COMMODITIES -ictesace- cteascacctsssessacctecssssseossteestecs 96.1 95.8 95.3 948; 947' 949° 948| 948 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 


93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1, 88.6) 90.6 91.2! 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.8 


Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages........ 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 | 88.0 | 90.3 91.0 | 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 


Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 84.7 91.5 97.0 949, 961° 95.8 949 97.5 98.7 103.5 108.5 114.2 111.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c:eeseeeeed 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0. 87.4 hye! 87.1! 86.8 86.8! 86.5 86.8 87.3 87.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0! 846) 829 827 82.4 81.9 | 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 
Fuels and lubricants............0 demnooscenaoserl — ‘ii@lt}xs} 95.7 94.0 92.9 94.2; 93.9 | 92.8 92.8 92:7, 92.4 97.8 98.6 99.1 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials 


88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8; 86.1!) 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.8 86.2 


Selected building materials...........csceseeseseeeeeseeed 86.0 86.2 87.0 86.8 86.8: 86.5 86.1! 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.6 87.8 
Capital’ goods ett etree ete 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2| 97.2 | 97.0 97.1] 97.1 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 100.5 100.5 100.2 100.1 100.0; 99.7| 99.5 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 
Nonelectrical Machinery...........cccscseeceree| 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9 93.9: 93.7; 93.7 93.6 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.4} 102.8 | 102.9 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 103.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. | 101.9 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.1 102.1! 101.8 | 101.9 101.9 101.8} 101.9 101.8 101.9 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:.:ccssesceseeeeseesee 102.0 102.0 101.8 102.0 102.2 | 102.2 101.8) 102.1 102.3 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.0 
Durables, Manufactured.........ceeceseeseeerneereee} 100.7] 100.5] 100.9] 100.9! 100.9! 100.8; 100.7} 100.6} 100.3] 100.3} 100.5] 100.3} 100.6 


93.1 93.4| 89.6 87.0 Sian, 88.6 | 89.2 | 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2] 85.0 
95.7} 95.6; 95.6 95.4| 95.4 


Agricultural commodities 
Nonagricultural commodities... 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


NGS 900) 
1998 1999 
Category —_—— a 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
ALL COMMODITIES occ xs nici dcsteeccstnstoumsuonecontcteeetion 926| 918) 914] 916] 918] 913] 904] 908} 907| 909 n.9| 926| 92a 
Foods, feeds, ANd DEVEFAGES.........ceceeeete eee 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4 96.4 95.1 95.1 95.9 93.3 | 93.0 93.9 94.6 94.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages......... 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7 93.0 918! 923 93.3 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.1 89.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food product} 108.3] 105.9} 104.9] 1048} 105.2; 103.8) 102.1 102.6} 103.8} 104.4) 106.5] 1065] 105.2 
Industrial supplies ANd Materlals...........cccceeeees 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 87.0 84.9 81.8 82.6 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.6 91.4 
Fuels. andilubbricanitsi... avsiiansaneeueracnuactiness 78.5 75.1 74,2 78.2 79.7 7a 65.5 68.1 67.2 73.9 86.8 93.8 92.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products............4. 74.2 70.2 69.8 743 | 76.0 68.6; 59.5 62.0 61.7 | 70.3 84.7 91.3 90.5 
Paper Gnd paper ase STOCKS... 81.7 81.2 80.2 80.0; 80.2; 800) 788 78.3 78.6} 78.4 775 MELT 76.9 
Materials associated with nondurable | 
SUPPISSTOMGINMGHOGSzeerertavercstiursneeteonier ecm ates 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5 88.6 89.1 87.9 87.5 87.3 87.5 87.3 87.3 87.1 
Selected building MATEMAIS.......ccceeete teens 99.7 102.8 104.2 104.4 101.0 101.6 102.8 104.2 107.6 107.9 108.3 110.5 113.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goo) 92.9 90.6 90.1 88.9 88.6 87.4 86.8 86.6 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable good........ 91.5 90.2 89,7 88.9 88.5| 88.6) 885 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.2 
SOPH GOOG Seiecrnccconmiteasensaenuruadnomentnecescuntens 85.6 85.0 84.9 84.5 84.5 84.5! 84.5 84.5 84.5 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..| 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 92.9 93.5 93.7 93.5| 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 
Nonelectrical MACHINGTY.....c ccc crete 82.7 82.0 819 81.6 81.5} 81.5 81.5 81.5; 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 79.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............ 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.6 100.8} 101.2} 101.3 101.4 101.5 101.4 101.5 101.8 101.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 98.1) 98.3 | 97.9 98.1 98.4 98.0 97.8 97.7 97.5 
Nondurables, manufactured 100.9} 100.8} 100.8} 100.8] 101.1! 101.2} 1008] 101.0} 101.1 101.0; 101.0; 100.6} 100.5 
Durables, manufactured 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods... 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


| 

Category Li + 

Sept. June | Sept. Dec. 

T 

Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............ccceeseeseeeseateeed 88.5 83.4 | 81.8 | 87.4 | 

Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).........:ccccseseseerered 99.6 96.0 95.8 | 95.2 | 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)........:cccsecceeeeeeees 109.2 107.8 | 107.3 | 103.1 | 104.5 112.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri@rs)............ccc0eeeeeeee4 104.6 102.4 104.0 101.1) 98.9 106.3 

Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN)..........cesssssecsesessseeeseeee es 103.2 105.0} 104.2 | 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100] 
a a ee ea a ee eae ee eee 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1996 | 1997 1998 1999 
ale T im T 
| | 
| ll Ml IV =. 4 I L I 4 IV ae ! iT] il IV I 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........:ccsecsesssssesesesssesescees 103.0} 103.8} 103.8) 104.2) 104.4 104.8; 105.8 | 106.0 | 107.1 107.1 107.8 | 109.0] 110.1 
Compensation per hour 108.9 110.4 111.4 112.3 | 113.2 113.9 115.0 116.5 117.9 119.1 120.2 121.5 123.0 
Real compensation per hOur..............ccccccceceeeeeseeeees 98.5 98.9 99.3 99.2 99.5 99.8; 100.3; 101.1 102.1 102.7 | 103.2} 103.9] 104.8 
Unit labor COStS.....-cssscnescessenesessssenersssssesssssesserseeese] 105.7 | 106.3] 107.3] 107.8; 1085; 1087! 1088] 109.9] 110.2] 114.2] 114.5] 111.5] 111.7 
Unit nonlabor payments. 111.9 112.1 aS 111.8 112.4 113.2 | 113.8 112.4 112.2 110.5 110.4 110.7 110.8 
Implicit price deflator...........s.csseceeseeees 107.9) 108.4] 108.8] 109.2! 109.9! 110.3) 110.6] 110.8) 110.9] 111.0] 114.1] 111.2] 111.4 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PersONs...........ccccccesccssessceeeeseeeees 103.1 103.8 103.8 104.0 104.1; 104.5 105.4 105.6 106.6 106.6 107.3 108.5 109.4 
Compensation per: NOU. 025 ser<cdcssacvcsvavetonctadestecest 108.7 110.1 111.0 111.9 112.9| 113.6 | 114.6 116.0 117.4 118.5 119.7 120.9 122.1 
Real compensation per Nour............ccccsssececeeseeeeeeees 98.3 98.7 99.0 98.9 | 99.2 99.5 99.9 | 100.7 101.6} 102.1 102.7 103.3 104.0 
Unit labor costs «| 105.4 106.0 107.0 107.5 | 108.5 | 108.7 ' 108.8 ' 109.8 110.1 ities 111.5 111.4 111.6 
Unitinonlabor paymentssxz-ccssustass:-cecctncteeeteessscscriees 112.3] 112.3] 111.6] 1122] 1129! 113.7) 114.6 | 413:3)))5 193:2)) 1106) |) atts 7a ed 2s 
Implicit'price deflatorcecs-<-.<ee-zeesccvescnsssibevervevess cece 107.9 108.2 108.6 109.2; 110.0! 110.4 | 110.8! 111.1 111.2 111.3 UIAS AS: 111.9 
Nonfinancial corporations | | 
Output per hour of all eMployees..........ceeeeseeseeeeeeeeeee 106.4 107.3 108.0 108.6 108.9 109.6 111.1 ih ales} qi2et 112.9 114.1 115.1 116.2 
Compensation per hour......... 107.7 109.0 110.1 110.8 111.8 112.5!) 113.6 115.0 116.0 117.3 118.5 119.7 121.1 
Real compensation per hour fale yA 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.2 98.5. 99.0 | 99.8) 100.4) 101.1 101.7} 102.3} 103.1 
MOtal UPN COStS sevcccssccvscsccsscesscscchecocsasenenescseseranecesseoet 1006 100.7 100.8 100.9! 101.2 101.2: 100.7 | 101.3 101.4 101.7 101.6 102.0 101.8 
WAitlADOrCOSISHS,..cccsacsvsc-scsscsavcssstsncasiocxeosccsactracsscestoes 101.2 101.7 101.9 102.1 102.6 102.6! 102.3, 103.3 103.5 103.9 103.8 104.1 104.2 
Unit nonlabor costs.. ctchl 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 | 97.1 | 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 96.2 94.2 
INE DONS cezcce-ncpecennecosetes csr eusences Goescecsecesscedsusertesaiteseevae 153.7 154.1 155.3 155.4 | 156.6 157.3! 161.7 155.7 153.5 150.4 151.8 146.6 149.4 
UnitinonlabornDayMOMtS: cca cctscstass.s<ss2sscersssesescurerses|| WOO 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.7 113.8 114:5, 112.3 111.5 110.7 110.9 110.1 110.0 
Implicitiprice deflator sins... <scovsncensreschuscuerssvecesnespsees 105.4 105.5 105.7 105.8 | 106.2 106.3 106.3, 106.3 106.2 106.1 106.1 106.0 106.1 
Manufacturing j | 
Output per hour of all persons. 111.9 113.2 114.7 115.5| 1167 | 118.1 | 120.7 121.9 122.4] 123.6 125.0 126.7 128.6 
Compensation per hour......... 109.2 110.3 111.2 111.9 113.1! 114.2! 115.71 118.0 119.2 119.9 120.9 121.8 123.4 
Real compensation per hour... | 
Unit aDOn/COSIS Fa cresuscorcscrrectenecssterecceretmoutearshsccedssececs 


— Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 , 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 } 
+ + —- + -—+ + 
Private business | | 
Productivity: : 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............cceceesseeseseesenene 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5| - 96.1. 96.7 100.1 100.6} 101.0; 103.7); 105.2 
Output per unit of capital SErvices.............::0eceeseeeee 117.3 117.1 107.3 103.8 102.1, 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9) 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor productivity................ Se 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6) 98.1 100.1 100.6] 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
OUPDUT reersnensxckomnenectanees | 34.0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6) 96.9, 102.7 107.0} 110.0) 114.7} 120.1 
Inputs } 1 | 
LAB OF INP URE ea goacscs <ahethinseccsssnsonrestopeacsncaacipeedsecececerscena 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0} 102.9} 107.1 109.8; 112.0) 116.2 
Gapital' SOIVICGS «sa. 2acr sca. eas auncverssincaniean - 29.0 441 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3; 102.0} 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7 102.6 106.3 109.3 112.1; 116.5 | 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........:cccceseeeseesseeseeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1) 99.4 98.3 99.2} 101.4; 102.6 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: i 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............sseseeeeeeeeseeeees 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9) 100.1 100.6 101.2; 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital Services...........ccceeeeeeeeeeee 126.1 124.1 111.4; 104.6 102.6 98.8, 100.8 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity * 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5} 99.8: 98.4: 100.1 100.5 100.8' 102.3) 102.7 
QUT OE Seveeecaitss snecttercestenacs cvencteheccrartrestecsiaancscenest|!) | aah 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8. 97.0! 103.0} 107.1 110.4 115.0} 120.2 
Inputs: ; 
[ab onittap utivirasesesstacssveravedvotunsna tans ccventacansanaeaciércenseiisi) 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5| 100.2! 98.8; 103.1 107.2} 109.9) 112.3) 116.6 
Gabital SOMICOS 5. <<ccsiesescicscncvosssecverseguoccdvaceesbinsasees 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3; 98.2 102.2) 104.8; 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0! 98.6) 102.9) 106.5} 109.5) 112.4; 117.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONs.............csccesseeeseeeeenneed 43.0 68.2 76.8 91.7 93.8} 98.1) 99.3 98.5 99.4, 101.6; 102.8 
Manufacturing | 
Productivity: \ 


Output per hour of all persons............ccceeeseeeeeeeeeees J 424 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1! 102.2} 105.3) 109.4) 113.8 ~- 
Output per unit of capital services. =|) 120.6 116.3 101.5 103.5 101.3) 97.3; 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 - 


Multifactor productivity............... . 72.9 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6! 101.2} 104.4 108.4! 110.7 - 
QURD URL oce. fansorasecgservovavcacknavevsnn cuss dave avtabecendvesmenccsed 38.7 56.8 75.7 97.1 97.5! 95.5 103.6 109.1 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: | | 

OUTS Of All DEPS ONS oi c5cccactencectensp ucecevesseneueusscvTbcvtansses 92.0 104.2 107.5 107.1 104.8 100.4, 101.4 103.6 104.0! 103.7 ~ 


Capital services... «| 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3! 98.2' 101.7] 103.6} 106.6; 110.3 - 
EN@Igy..<02005-05222- wel, “ORO 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9! 100.1; 103.7} 107.3) 109.5! 107.0 = 
Nonenergy materials........... ar 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1, 103.0 104.4; 101.4) 105.4 - 
Purchased business services... ene 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9} 104.3) 107.8; 111.0} 111.6 - 
Combined units of ail factor inputs............sseceeeeeeee 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
] el ae ee PS PE ESF PSE SS ol 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 ial 990 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.......c.cssssseessessecseecseeseeeeee 51.4 70.6] 84.2) 947 95.5: 961, 96.7; 100.1) 100.7| 101.0) 103.7; 105.2} 107.7 
Compensation: perihoufa.cc.cstetscersresstereetereeceaee 13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9} 90.8! 95.1; 102.5} 104.4; 106.8) 110.7} 114.7) 119.7 
Real compensation per NOUF...........ss0c:cssceseecerecnseaee 64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1" 97.2 97.4! 98.0) 99.5 98.8| 98.4 99.0) 100.3} 103.0 
Unit laDON. COSIS cc ccracesertasrespa to mcrctecereicseasssneassectee, 26.6 33.5 64.7 88.3} 90.0) 94.4 98.3; 102.4) 103.7; 105.8) 106.8} 109.0) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor PAVMCNIS ies cneescatce accor peeceeteresssccssreral! | CACO 30.6 59.6 84.1) 91.3 93.5) 96.6] 102.7} 106.8} 108.8) 111.8] 112.9) 110.9 
Implicit'price deflatoristvs-c-..css2csnsescesssesessusessececuscoss 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7 102.5 104.8 106.9 108.6 110.4 111.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONS.............cccscscseeseeeseseseeeeees 54.8 72.7 86.0 95.3} 95.8) 96.3} 97.0} 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 107.2 
Compensation per hour........ 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7) 86.0 90.7 95.1] 102.2 104.2 106.7 110.4) 114.3 119.1 
Real compensation per hour. 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3] 97.3) 98.0} 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9 102.5 
Unitilabon' Costes acerca tttetece trace csccetescee: oveaces 26.1 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7) 94.2 98.1 102.2 103.6 105.4 106.5 108.9 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. vesuaeccneareevaseercenttecwen cate 24.0 30.3 58.6 83.8) 90.7! 93.1; 96.8! 103.1 107.3 109.9 ata 113.6 112.0 
implicit price deflatorsnricdrsesos,secnceeestssccenevececesecees 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4) 90.0 93.8 97.6; 102.5) 104.9} 107.0} 108.5) 110.6} 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees...........:.:ccccccseseees : 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5: 96.1 97.6 101.1 103.5 104.7 107.6 110.3 113.6 
Compensation per hour............. 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1) 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1 106.2 109.5 113.3 118.0 
Real compensation per NOul.............0.sssscosssssessernsss 73.9 91.7 96.5] 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0} 101.6 
MOtallumit'COStS ye... cers vexevece fh oceans ere Sus taeees aeees 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3 100.5 100.3 100.8 100.7 101.1 101.7 
Unit labor costs...... eel) 74eHe) 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1] 95.2) 98.0; 100.9} 100.6} 101.4; 101.7| 102.7} 103.8 
Uniti nomlabOnCOstSieacessrestecescnssscttnerssst=cecuesttonen-tererers 25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3) 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 95.6 
WInit Profits cccccscccssatectececnesst necvasctestesersnas vat conuevenetest cssscut 47.7 42.0 64.4 103.8 96.0) 94.6 93.9 113.3 134.5 143.6 154.6 157.8 150.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. ta 31.5 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2) 97.9 100.5 103.2 109.4 111.4 113.6 113.6 110.8 
Implicitiprice deflator iect-ccc-aceccr cies. coe seeaen ees se eons 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8 101.7 103.4 104.7 105.6 106.3 106.1 
Manufacturing : | 
Output per hour of all perSONs.........ccccsesesesseseseseteeeteees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5; 90.7 93.0! 95.1 102.2 105.3} 109.4) 113.8) 119.4; 124.4 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2. 86.9) 91.0} 95.8 102.9 105.8 108.3 110.7 115.3 120.4 
Real compensation per hour.... 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9 100.1 99.7 99.0 100.8 103.7 
Unit labor Costs. .scc-.--s-s5.s.- 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0) 95.8 97.9] 100.7; 100.7} 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. ae 26.7 29.3 79.7 90.3, 95.1 99.4) 98.8 101.0 102.8 106.9 109.5 - - 
Implicttiprice detlatoniiccnccacectecssenecsccecccenccecarseennes 30.1 34.9 79.5 91.4 95.3 98.8) 99.5 100.9 101.9 103.9 104.7 - - 
— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 i 1991 4 1992 a 1993 jks 1995 |_ 1996 1997 
Mining a 
GOP PEN Of Scarce contac cadesh os peseenroccescoteneseneceneceens J 102 109.2! 106.6} 102.7/ 100.5: 1 15.2; 118.1 126.0} 117.2} 116.5} 118.9 
Gold and Silver OF@S...........csccesceressnsscnactscceconces 104 101.5) 113.3 122.3 127.4, 141.6 159.8 160.8 144.2 138.3 158.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.................+0+64 122 111.7| 117.3] 118.7] 122.4] 133.0 141.2; 148.1 155.9| 168.0) 176.8 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... see 131 101.0 98.0 97.0| 97.9; 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 123.7); 126.1 
Crushed and broken StOMe.........:ccsseeseeeeerrreened 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8; 105.0) 103.6} 108.7| 105.4) 107.2) 114.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat products 201 100.1 99.3 97.1| 99.7 104.6; 104.3/ 101.2) 102.4 97.7 - 
Dairy products.. 202 108.4; 107.8) 107.3° 108.4) 111.5 109.7/ 111.9) 116.6) 115.9 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.............ccccceceeee 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2, 100.6) 106.8; 107.6} 109.1, 109.4 - 
Grain mill products..............::05+ ce 204 101.3} 107.6] 105.3) 104.9) 107.7; 109.1 108.4; 115.3) 107.7 - 
Bakery products................ : wed 205 96.8 96.1 92.7| 90.6) 93.8) 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 - 
Sugar and confectionery products..... ne 206 99.4; 101.5 102.8; 101.3 99.1 103.9) 105.4 107.5 112.7 - 
Fats and: OWS cecsevere rence seem sen etubaces se 207 108.9 116.4 118.1, 120.1) 114.1 112.6, 111.8 120.3 111.1 - 
BQVOKAQCS oe aeee cates acev ee sca sacnaacnoasesecoreexe ans 208 406.0] 112.7) 117.7} 120.5! 127.6; 127.0! 130.9} 134.3| 135.7 = 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 107.0 99.3 99.3) 101.6) 101.6; 105.3; 101.0 103.1) 107.6 = 
Cigarettes acta o. 2 siaesieten<cccscteasnenvasdscnusennsessncndey 211 101.2 109.0 113.2 bide 111.6; 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.7 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............sseesseeeeed 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 111.2 1 10.3, 1 17.8) 122.1 134.0 137.8 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade... 222 99.2} 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2: 131.7 142.5} 145.2 151.1 - 
Narrow fabric mills..... ée 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6 112.9 111.4; 120.1 118.9 127.5 - 
Knitting mills...............226+ a 225 96.3 108.0 107.5 114.1 119.5 128.1) 134.3) 138.6 150.8 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...........::eeceeeeeeeeen ees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9) 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 - 
Carmetsiand igsaace str vise. sit conree tice! 227 98.6) 97.8] 93.2) 89.2) 96.1 97.1) 93.3] 95.8| 101.2 = 
Yarn and thread mills.......... ae 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6; 126.6) 130.7 137.4, 146.6 _ 
Miscellaneous textile goods.... 229 101.6 109.1 109.2! 104.6; 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7} 125.4 - 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.. 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 - 
Men's and boys' furnishings....... 232 100.1 100.1 102.1; 108.4) 109.1; 108.4; 111.7 123.4 134.0 = 
Women's and misses' outerwear............ i 233 101.4 96.8} 104.1 | 104.3; 109.4 121.8; 127.4) 135.5) 144.2 = 
Women's and children's undergarments... oh 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6; 117.4) 124.5; 138.0} 161.3) 171.6 - 
Hats; Caps;and MilliNOly-.<:..-0<ce-072-<<00-s-re00s<0500 235 99.0 96.4 89.2) 91.1! 93.6 87.2 eet 84.3 80.9 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories..............4 238 101.3 88.4 90.6! 91.8 91.3; 94.0; 105.5} 116.8) 121.3 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9 100.7" 107.5) 108.5 107.8 109.2 106.3 = 
LOGGING: ncccdtosecctaivescdasedcssvastccrcetsurberaescsucosdl 241 93.7 89.4 86.3! 86.0 96.2! 88.6) 87.8 86.0 86.0 - 
Sawmills and planing Mills..........-.::seeseeeeeseeeeeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1, 101.9, 103.3} 110.2) 1149 = 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.9 97.1 98.0) 98.0 99.9) 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 - 
Wood containers re 244 103.1 108.8 111.2 113.1 109.4; 100.1; 100.9 106.1 106.5 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes 245 97.8 98.8 103.1! 103.0 103.1 103.8) 98.3 97.0 97.0 - 
Miscellaneous wood products...........:sesecereeeeenes 249 95.9 102.4 107.7) 1 10.5| 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4) 114.2 - 
HOUSCNOId TUM NIRING.. 20. ctue--ceccesereccseruswececeneezeces 251 99.4; 102.0 104.5) 107.1; 110.5! 110.6; 112.5 116.9 122.2 - 
Office furniture nee 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1; 102.5) 103.2} 100.5} 101.1; 106.8 - 
Public building and related furniture.................008 253 109.6 113.7 119.8 120.2 140.6 161.0 157.4 173.3; 179.9 - 
Parthons anid SIMO i-00ncec0s «mraaveneveveaveavarcupavare 254 95.7 92.4 95.6) 93.0} 102.7; 107.4 98.9) 101.2) 97.3 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures............0....664 259 103.6] 101.9} 103.5) 102.1 99.5} 103.6) 104.7! 110.0) 113.6 - 
FW MUD se arapeeseevacasses cant vacsdaunestcesarn o 261 99.6) 107.4) 116.7) 1283) 137.3! 122.5) 1289) 131.9) 132.7 - 
PADOF INNS Fy oe csscgeatenisy saveasasvvavavznysavns Kes 262 103.9) 103.6} 102.3) 99.2; 103.3} 102.4, 110.2} 119.0} 111.9 - 
PaperDoard MNS 3s. ice cotisncicvessonios a 263 105.5} 101.9) 100.6) 101.4) 104.4; 108.4) 114.9) 119.5) 118.7 - 
Paperboard containers and boxes 265 99,7 101.5 101.8; 103.4, 105.2: 107.9; 108.4 105.1; 106.5 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4; 105.4) 105.5; 108.0 110.8; 113.4) 114.6 - 
Newspapers.... esi 271 96.9 95.2 90.6) 85.8 81.5) 79.4 79.9 79.0 wa ~ 
Periodicals... a 1 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9) 89.6) 82.4 88.5 90.9 - 
BOOKS i 2753050 sccdaasstigenapess ke 273 99.1 94.1 96.6, 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0} 101.5) 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous publishing.............cccccsessseeseeense 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9; 105.8); 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 - 
i} | \ 
SOMONE ENUM. cs sycaceces coscVcusitduphia Carecineson 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9] 106.5} 107.2} 108.7 - 
Manifold business forms... asi 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5! 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 - 
MA GGG CANIS cary caressxcncasanaseconsercaunatenssxuscavacs 277 100.1 109.1 100.6} 92.7! 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 - 
Blankbooks and bOOKDINGING...........ccccecceeeeeeeeeed 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1; 103.6 98.7; 105.4; 108.7} 115.0 - 
Printing WAGE SOIVICES, cicccisccsuscacadesanecsntsasverseae 279 99.9 94.3 99.3 100.6; 112.0) 115.3) 111.0) 116.7; 126.7 - 
Industrial inorganic Chemicals.............cc0cceseeeeeees 281 105.7| 104.2} 106.7; 109.6{ 109.6! 105.4. 102.0} 109.2} 110.4 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics...............00c00004 282 98.8 99.7; 100.9; 100.0; 107.5; 111.9] 125.0} 128.7) 125.1 - 
EXFUS SB eraea avers ccussvnsatanenss cxatercasccvandnetandesdnanaveny 283 101.1 102.9 103.9 104.7 99.6 100.0 105.5 108.9 112.9 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. wd 284 102.0} 100.7) 103.8; 105.3] 104.4: 108.7) 111.2} 1186) 121.4 - 
Paints and allied products.................. act 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3' 104.3) 102.9) 108.8; 116.7] 118.0) 124.2 - 
Industrial organic chemicals............ ee 286 109.8; 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2! 100.0 98.8 98.4 - 
Agricultural chemicals............... veal 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9! 104.3) 105.7) 109.0) 111.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................066 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8) 107.1 105.7; 107.8} 110.2 - 
POtroleurH (OTNING ccrcecenatuandcccrexevasesscvsersviccsecd 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2} 106.6; 111.3} 120.1 123.8} 132.3] 142.0 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.......... xis 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4| 108.0) 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6! 101.5; 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 - 
a — —_i_. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


(1987 = 100} 

Se a a SS ET a a Pe Sag | Rr (EES CRE ror ST are EES | WR | ge] 
Industry sic 1988 __ 1989 ' 1990 , 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Mires: andiinnertubess 7: iveteees ssncccces-accvcssiesnopes 301 102.9! 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 = 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1! 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C...........-:0:c008+ | 306 104.3] 105.5! 109.2} 110.1] 1 15.3) 123.2) 119.2) 121.6} 120.3 = 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C.............005 | 308 100.5} 101.7' 105.6; 108.1 114.1! 116.4) 120.4] 120.7] 124.9 = 
Footwear, except rubbeF................cccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 314 101.3; 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 125.8 - 
LUQQEGC: coc cvesvecscvupesvccccsscccssccccccscesccctescesessss 316 93.7| 104.8} 106.2} 100.3 90.7) 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods...............+ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 1 1.2| 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
Flatighass 2 cnuesssee.nr ape teytes esse tees ec onctcceaete 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. cass 322 100.6; 100.2 104.8} 102.3] 108.9} 108.7} 112.9] 115.7} 121.9 - 
Products of purchased glass..............cccccseeeseeeee 323 95.9 90.1 92.6! 97.7 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 124.5 - 
Gamentyhydraulicyeee.coests.csteee osteo 324 103.2; 110.2) 112.4, 108.3| 115.1] 119.9] 125.6] 124.3] 127.9 - 
Structural clay ProdUcts.............ccccccccsessceeeeeeeeeed 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 111.5 105.8 113.0 111.6 119.5 —_ 
Pottery and related products................ 5 326 99.6 97.1 98.6: 95.8 99.5] 100.3} 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products...... 4 327 100.8; 102.4! 102.3] 101.2) 102.5; 104.6] 101.5} 104.5) 107.5 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0) 95.5| 95.4 94.0} 104.3) 104.5) 106.3} 107.8) 111.3 = 


Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0| 109.6} 107.8) 117.1 133.5} 142.4) 142.7 153.6 - 


Iron and steel foundries.................++ 505 332 104.0! 105.4; 106.1; 104.5) 107.2) 112.1] 113.0) 112.7) 115.7 
Primary nonferrous Metals............:ccssesceeeseeeeey 333 107.8; 106.1] 102.3} 110.9) 102.0} 108.0} 105.4) 111.1) 111.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............::::s00++ 335 95.5} 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2} 101.1 99.1} 103.9 c 
Nonferrous foundries (castingS)..............::10+++ 336 102.6] 105.1; 104.0} 103.6} 103.6} 108.5) 112.1) 117.8/ 122.6 = 
| 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 339 106.6} 105.0: 113.7 109.1 114.5] 111.3) 134.5 152.2) 149.6 = 
Metal cans and shipping containers... a 341 106.5} 108.5! 117.6} 122.9] 127.8) 132.3} 140.9] 144.2} 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...................084 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8; 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3} 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................ 343 103.7} 101.5 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0) 109.1 109.2} 118.6 - 
Fabricated structural metal products............-..:++. 344 100.4 96.9} 98.8 100.0) 103.9! 104.8} 107.7} 105.8} 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc................e 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9) 102.3) 104.4) 107.2 109.7} 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampings..... 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9) 103.7} 108.7} 108.5} 109.3) 113.7 - 
Metal services, N.€.C.........2..+. ree 347 108.3} 102.4; 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6} 123.0) 127.7) 127.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C............ ar 348 97.7) 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 = 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4) 95.9 97.5 97.3] 100.9; 101.8} 103.0} 106.4} 108.6 - 
| Engines and iturbin@Siccsccssssresceceneaccawessnetenvmunens 351 106.8| 110.7, 106.5} 105.8} 103.3} 109.2} 122.3) 122.7) 136.9 = 
| Farm and garden machinery..............:cc:sse0ceeeee 352 106.3} 110.7/ 116.5} 112.9} 113.9] 118.6] 125.0) 134.7} 136.6 os 
Construction and related machinery................-+ 353 106.5} 108.3; 107.0} 99.1 102.0} 108.2} 117.7) 122.1 123.8 - 
Metalworking machinery............--- re 354 101.0] 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3] 107.4) 109.9 114.8) 114.7 - 
Special industry machinery...............:202:seeeeeeeees 355 104.6] 108.3! 107.5} 108.3) 106.0] 113.6) 121.2) 132.3) 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery............22-::-:+++00eee4 356 106.0! 101.6) 101.5) 101.6} 101.6) 104.8} 106.7| 109.0} 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery...............+-+- 358 102.1! 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 104.9) 108.6} 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 - 
| Industrial machinery, n.e.C............ 359 106.5! 107.1: 107.3} 109.0} 116.9) 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 ~ 
) Electric distribution equipment. 361 105.4, 105.0) 106.3} 106.5) 119.6) 122.2} 131.8 143.0) 145.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatus... 362 104.5} 107.3; 107.5} 106.8} 116.8; 132.5} 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 - 
Household appliances............-sceesessceeeeeeseeeeees 363 103.0! 104.7/ 105.8) 106.5} 115.0; 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment os 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5) 105.7 107.8; 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 - 
| Communications equipment............2ccsseeeseeeeeeees 366 110.4] 107.0/ 120.9) 123.8) 145.4) 149.0] 164.8) 169.6) 189.6 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2} 110.5] 114.1 123.0 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............22-.seeeseeees 371 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.6} 104.2 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 - 
Alrcrattiand | PartSirceccces-tcs-enr-<seenesssspesacuencersese? 372 100.5! 98.2 98.8; 108.1) 112.2; 115.1) 109.5} 107.8) 112.6 - 
H Ship and boat building and repairing. oH 373 99.4, 97.6' 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 - 
/ Railroad Gquipmient::-2-..2o.<-ce..edececncschoorencaeco=> 374 113.5! 135.3} 141.1 146.9] 147.9) 151.0) 152.5) 150.0] 146.3 - 
| Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............::::ce4 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9} 125.1] 120.3) 123.3 - 
/ Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8: 110.5! 115.7} 109.8} 109.3) 120.9) 117.5) 118.7) 127.3 - 
| Search and navigation equipment...............--...++ 381 104.8! 105.8; 112.7) 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5} 141.8 - 
Measuring and controlling devices.... “3 382 103.1! 101.3] 106.1 112.9) 119.9) 124.0) 133.8) 146.4) 150.4 - 
| Medical instruments and supplies... a 384 104.4; 107.2; 116.3; 118.4] 123.3] 126.9} 126.1 130.9] 140.4 - 
Ophthalmic goods............:s220000+ set 385 112.6, 123.3, 121.2} 125.1] 144.5} 157.8) 160.6} 167.2) 188.9 - 
| Photographic equipment & supplies............--....-4 386 105.6) 1 13.0) 107.8} 110.2} 116.4) 126.9) 132.7 129.5} 129.0 - 
| Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..............---- | 391 100.1 102.9, 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 103.2 - 
/ Musicallinstriments:...-2-.-0-100-ca-can5---0nn-c--tnc7-e 393 101.8 96.1! 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
| Toys and sporting goods................. 394 104.8} 106.0; 108.1} 109.7} 104.9) 114.2) 109.7) 113.6) 120.0 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... ns 395 108.6! 113.3] 118.7) 117.3) 111.7} 112.0) 130.2) 135.4) 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notionS...........-:ceeseeeeeeees | 396 102.0} 93.8; 105.3) 106.7; 110.8) 115.8) 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 - 
Miscellaneous Manufactures............-:cseeseeeeeeeees 399 104.5' 1028! 107.9] 109.9} 109.6) 107.8) 106.2} 108.2) 113.5 - 
| Transportation 
| US: postal service act .rececexecevcnesetceraatearsstsszeces 431 99.9: 99.7| 104.0] 103.7} 104.5] 107.1] 106.6] 106.5) 104.7) 108.3 
/ Air transportation *.<..c.-<.-asceecaeceecsensenersesnseseenss 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5| 95.8! 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7} 108.6) 111.1) 112.1 
1 
i Communications and utilities | 
| Telephone communications.............::ceceeeeeeeeeees 481 106.2} 111.6; 113.3) 119.8) 127.7) 135.5} 142.2} 148.1 159.4] 160.2 
Radio and television broadcasting... a 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6} 105.9} 101.3 
Cable and other pay TV ServiceS.........--...:.20000 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84.1 
Electric Wtliti6S?<220-2---cc0cce-s0cennes = 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7! 110.1] 113.4) 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0) 146.5) 150.5 
Gas UUGSirasctec-xscersavarteacarseccrentnewmatcsanaxbnee | 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5} 94.8) 94.0 95.3} 107.0) 102.2; 107.5} 116.0} 119.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


LNB = OO 
Industry SiC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1 992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 [ 1996 | 1997 
Wholesale and retail trade ; 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6! 101.3] 105.4 110.3] 117.9} 117.0} 121.5) 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores as 523 102.8} 101.7} 106.0 99.4; 106.5 112.1 124.6, 126.8) 132.1 132.3 
tardware!StOreSscccuzsue. ssasatavcenecuccunwsaesesconcenseee 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5| 102.5} 107.2} 106.5} 114.2) 110.7) 115.2); 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5' 100.4; 106.6) 1 16.6) 117.1 136.6} 119.3 
Departnentstores sere.eecceswsers ore sect sien svosenstevas 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 108.1 111.2; 113.4) 121.0) 125.7 
Varloty:Stores....curcsssscsnccuseaneevessscunetesicadssndemay 533 101.9) 124.4] 151.2} 154.2! 167.7} 185.5} 191.8, 205.8] 232.6] 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8} 109.8) 116.4) 121.8; 136.1 159.7} 160.9) 164.0} 165.1 165.7 
Grocery stores Soo 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7! 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............:sesesseeees 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4) 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail bakeries: Se. sencrcmmanen crs eatatacttenc se otyaa 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94,7! 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used Car dealers..........::ccsceeeeeseeeeeneees 551 103.4; 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.6] 108.7 107.1 108.2 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores.. ae 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations..............ssecceeeeeeeneeeeees 554 103.0) 105.2) 102.6) 104.3} 109.7; 113.3) 116.5} 120.4) 117.2} 116.5 
Men's and boys' wear StoreS............000eccseseseeeeee 561 106.0) 109.6] 113.7) 119.2; 118.2) 115.6) 118.1 117.9} 126.3) 139.1 
Women's clothing stores............0..0ccccssseseeeeeeeeed 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0! 112.2} 116.8) 115.8) 122.8) 133.6) 134.1 
| 
Family'clothing Stores <<<... .<<.-0se-cc-beencevssvcnasaed 565 102.0} 104.9) 104.5) 106.4; 111.7 114.9} 121.2} 135.2) 140.5 143.2 
SNOG!StOlGS- wececccetmcacns-cscnrseataccrccvertueatnascooncars 566 102.7 107.2 106.1 105.1} 111.5 112.4 124.4) 131.5 142.6 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6) 78.8 89.1 95.2 105.4) 131.2} 139.9} 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............05 571 98.6 100.9 101.8 101.5 108.4; 108.5 110.5 114.7 122.5 125.7 
Household appliance stores 572 98.5} 103.5) 102.8) 105.2; 113.9} 115.0} 116.8) 131.6) 132.0} 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6} 114.6) 119.6) 128.3) 137.8} 153.4) 178.8) 200.0; 209.3) 220.4 
Eating and drinking places............::ccceesseeeee ae 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0} 103.1 102.5} 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary stores. 591 101.9} 102.5} 103.6; 104.7| 103.6; 104.8/ 104.5} 105.2) 107.5) 113.8 
Liquor stores............... aay §92 98.2 101.1 105.2 105.9 108.4 100.1 98.1; 102.0 110.3 107.8 
Used merchandise stores...............sssssseecereseeees 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 110.4 111.6) 111.6 121.6 122.1 
| 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...........2....5 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0; 102.7 106.2 111.5! 117.2 119.5 124.5 
Nonstore retailers oc 596 105.6} 110.8} 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8} 130.6) 125.7} 138.3) 148.0 
Fuel dealers.......... cee 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7} 112.3] 113.3} 106.5 
Retallistores: Meier ricc-<serssonve- cesses ye rvince sess sss 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7] 103.2} 111.6 115.5 121.3; 120.5 130.6 137.8 
Finance and services i | | 
Commercial Danks ra5.02, <stacessase oe scear vases see esas eae 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7} 110.1; 111.0) 1189] 122.3; 127.6| 130.9) 134.1 
Hotels and motels icnspc.<cssecrnser-eseacresens ve 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2) 109.6; 110.1 109.7 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services.... 721 97.2 99.7 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9 104.0} 105.5 108.7 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait.................. Bs 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8} 97.7} 105.9) 117.4; 129.3] 126.4) 135.4 
Beauty SHOPS s2nasncno-nncoses Seeceenccceeertesspsccccest ane 723 95.1 99.6 96.8) 94.8: 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5) 106.3) 108.9 
Barber Shops yr.3 cizaceest a oncccsecshecs -eeeesenseedxetians 724 108.8; 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8; 117.7| 114.6) 127.6) 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories..................00++ | 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2} 103.8) 99.7| 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair shops ae 753 105.7; 108.1) 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 104.0) 1123) 119.5] 114.1) 115.8 
Motion picture theaters.............cccccccsssesseeccncaseed 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8) 116.0] 110.8) 109.8) 106.5; 101.4) 100.4| 100.8 
' Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
? Refers to output per employee. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


—————_— wn. oe —wqeii—|— mm 
Country Annual average | bf 


— penis — 
1997 1998 ! ll il Vv | 1 i} il 
? | We | gh ats ers 


3 


1 n 
Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


; on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NoTe: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _ and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 | 1990 1991 a 1992 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 
a Gee | 
Civilian labor force | 
125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 129,200 | 131,056] 132,304] 133,943| 136,297] 137,673 
14,329) 14,408| 14,482, 14,663, 14832] 14928] 15,145] 15,354] 15,632 
8,444 8,490; 8,562! 8619) 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
63,050 | 64,280] 65,040; 65,470| 65,780} 65,990] 66,450] 67,200} 67,230 
24,300 | 24,490; 24,570° 24,660; 24,760) 24,810] 25,080] 25,150] 25,260 
29,410 | 29,760| 30,030; 29,960) 29,850) 29,640| 29,500} 29,410] 29,350 
22,670| 22,940| 22,910: 22,760 22,640| 22,700] 22,820] 22,850] 23,000 
6,640 6750| 6950! 7,090) 7,190| 7,270 7,370 7,520 - 
4,597 4591! 4,520} 4,443 4,418! 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 
28,730 | 28,610| 28.4101 28,310] 28,280} 28,480] 28,620| 28,760| 28,750 
! | | 
66.5 66.2) 66.4: 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.3 66.7 65.9) 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.0 56.0 55.8) 55.6 55.5} 55.2 55.4 55.2 - 
55.3 55.4) 55.1} 54.3 53.7! 53.0 52.5 52.2 - 
47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
56.1 56.5) 57.8) 58.5 59.0) 59.3 59.7 60.5 - 
67.4 67.0! 65.7' 64.5 63.7! 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.1 63.7 | 63.1| 62.8) 62.5) 62.7 62.7 62.8 - 
118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 420,259 | 123,060 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463 
13,165 | 12,916 | 12,842, 13,015} 13,292/ 13,506] 13,676] 13,941 14,326 
7,859 7,676 7,637 | 7,680 7,921' 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
61,710 | 62,920} 63,620! 63,810| 63,860} 63,890| 64,200] 64,900] 64,400 
22,100] 22,140) 22,010! 21,750] 21,710] 21,890] 21,950] 22,020] 22,290 
27,950| 28,480] 28,660, 28,240| 27,910! 27,700| 27,380] 27,120] 27,150 
21,080] 21,360) 21,230, 20,430/ 20,080 19,980] 20,060} 20,050} 20,170 
6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620! 6,670| 6,760 6,900 7,130 - 
4,513 4,447 4,265; 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
26,740 | 26,090: 25,530! 25,340] 25,550} 26,000] 26,280| 26,740] 26,930 
Employment-population ratio® \ | 
United States‘... 63.0 62.8 61.7! 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4| 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
60.1 60.1 57.9 57.01 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 - 
52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 514 50.2 49.6 48.7 48.1 - 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1! 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5| 54.7 54.7, 55.1 55.9 57.4 - 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0! 58.5 57.6) 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
59.3 59.6 58.0| 56.7! 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 - 
6,528 7,047 8,628| 9,613/ 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649) 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 
508 585 814 925 | 939 856 | 766 783 791 750 
1,420 1,340 1,360, 1,420, 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560! 2,910]  3,050| 2,920 3,130 3,130 2,970 
1,640 1,460 1,280! 1,370' 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 2,290 2,200 
1,760 1,590 1,580, 1,680: 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 
450 410 400 | 390 | 470 | 520 510 470 390 - 
72 84 144 255 | 415 426 404 440 445 368 
2,070 1,990 2,520; 2,880, 2,970! 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 
5.3 5.6 6.8! 7.5! 6.9 6.1! 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
7.5 8.1 10.4} 11.3] 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
6.2 6.9 9.6| 10.8! 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
2.3 24 2.4; 2.2! 2.5 2.9) 3.2 3.4 3.4 4.1 
9.6 9.1 9.6) 10.4, 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 
5.7 5.0 4.3! 4.6) 5.7 6.5 6.5 Wee 7.8 7.5 
7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 sae 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9) 5.6| 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.2 - 
: 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
United Kingdom.. : ie 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data” in the notes to this section. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


not available. 


* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the 
United States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 a 1987 | 1988 i 1989 £ 1990 | 1991 | 1993 ay 1994 | 1995 Day 1996 Bball 
Output per hour 

United States.......... - - =) S74te]) (G4-41 9810) 97.4 97.8 98.3) 102.1] 108.3, 114.9) 117.3) 122.3 
40.7 59.2 69.6 76:2 91.1 91.0 92.4 95.2! 95.0} 103.3 105.7 108.4 106.6} 109.6 
14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 81.2 84.8) 89.5/ 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 111.9 117.4 
17.9 32.7 42.7 64.5 88.9 92.0) 96.9 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0 108.9 110.0 116.7 
29.9 52.7 66.9 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 - i = = 
23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 86.7 92.7) 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.3 117.9 125.9 

29.2 2H 61.1 77.3 88.4 91.6 94.5 99.0; 101.9 100.6 107.9 14112 115.1 121.8 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 85.0 86.6) 89.4 92.8 95.3} 104.5 107.4 113.9 114.4 117.4 

19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.2 98.6) 99.6 101.9 114.2 119.9 124.4] 130.2 

36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6! 96.6' 97.5, 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.6 103.2 

27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8: 93.8! 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 

30.2 43.3 $1.4 54.4 78.1 82.6! 86.2! 89.2) 93.9} 105.6 109.2 107.4 106.1 106.6 

i i 

- - - 77.3 97.9 104.5, 104.0! 102.5) 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 

34.2 60.5 76.8 85.4 103.2 109.3; 110.8) 106.6; 98.8 105.9 112.7 118.3 119.5 126.8 

10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 78.4 84.6) 90.2 96.3 101.4) 96.0 95.4 100.6 103.2 107.3 

30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 | 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 

40.8 68.0 79.5 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7} 101.7 99.0 109.3 118.1 119.0 121.7 

32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.3 107.5 112.8 

41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 
21,5 44.8 54.1 78.7 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7 96.6 101.9 107.5 106.1 108.6 

31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 89.5 92.8) 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 110.6 116.1 

56.5 89.1 102.2 103.6} 110.7 105.3} 101.3 100.2 98.3; 102.7 106.7 109.0 111.4) 114.8 

46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6; 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 130.1 132.9 140.3 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 94.5 101.5 105.5} 105.4 100.1 101.5 106.2 107.8 108.3 109.3 

URGE SHANI se toss sesveseunipsncuncannnesinvnsstnaboheusencenxsnvonry 92.1 104.4) 110.4] 107.5} 103.8 106.6 1071 104.8 100.4; 101.4) 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.3 
Canada... 84.2 102.2 110.4 113.6 113.2 120.2 120.0 112.0} 103.9 102.5 106.6 109.1 112.1 115.8 
Japan... 76.3 102.3 104.0 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.4 
Belgium........... 172.1 176.1 165.5 121.3 99.9 101.4 102.3 104.2; 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 94.7 93.3 
Denmark...... é 136.5 129.0 118.8 101.1 109.6 107.2} 104.7 103.7! 102.1 94.8 - - - - 
France...... 4 140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 105.1 104.0, 104.4; 104.5! 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 91.2 89.7 
Germany.. 142.4) 136.1 128.4; 110.3 99.6 99.2| 99.5 100.1 | 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2; 104.6 92.4 94.8 94.4 92.8 92.5 

163.3 155.1 139.3 111.4 97.6 98.9 99.7 101.6} 101.0 96.4 91.3 90.0 88.9 89.2 
154.0| 154.3} 151.2} 135.0] 118.6] 114.3: 107.1, 103.7; 100.8] 102.1; 105.2} 106.9) 108.6) 111.3 
168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0) 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 
224.6} 208.8 194.1 160.5 121.0 122.8} 122.4! 118.1| 106.6 96.1 97.3 100.4 102.0 102.5 
14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0| 95.8 102.9 105.8 108.3 110.7 115.3 
10.4 17.8 22.0 47.7 75.3 77.9 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.8 100.4; 103.7 106.0 108.8 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7! 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.5 114.0 
5.6 14.1 ohn 52.7 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.5 104.9 108.4 111.6 114.1 116.5 
46 13.3 20.5 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 = - - - 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.7 109.4 112.6 
8.2 20.8 29.1 53.9 76.6 79.6) 83.4 89.4 95.1 105.9 111.7 117.7 123.7 126.6 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 66.1 68.7. 75.5" 84.0) 93.1 107.1 106.6) 112.3 119.4 125.2 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 87.8 87.7; 88.5 90.8 95.2; 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.9 117.0 
Norway... | 4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 78.5 83.3} 87.2 92.3} 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.4 119.6 
Sweden... | 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 67.3 71.7) 79.4 87.6} 95.4| 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 
United Kingdom 3.1 6.3 9.5 33.1 64.7 68.9! 73.6! 82.2) 92.1; 105.9 109.2 110.9 112.2 116.8 

Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

- - - 77.6 85.7 85.9, 89.5 93.1 97.5 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 
25.6 30.0 31.6 63.4 82.6 85.6 89.3 94.0) 99.7 96.6 95.0 95.7 99.4 99.3 

30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 96.0 93.4: 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 98.8 97.1 
31.2 43.2 50.8 81.7 89.3 88.0: 87.9| 92.7 96.3 100.8 98.6 102.5 103.7 99.8 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 30.6 55.0 88.4 88.2 | 88.11 93.6 96.3! 100.1 93.0 93.4 92.3 95.3 
France.. 18,7 23.0 27.6 58.6 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6) 97.6 101.8 96.2 94.2 92.8 89.4 
Germany.. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 86.7 86.9) 88.3 90.3! 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43,7 778 79.4 84.4 90.5) 97.7 102.5 99.2 98.6 104.4 106.6 
33.0 62.7 65.1 92.7 95.8 93.5) 91.1 92.1 95.6 101.8 94.8 92.9 91.5 89.9 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2! 95.6 100.0; 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.6 115.9 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 74,7 79.0 84,7! 92.3: 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 
10.1 14.6 18.4 60.9 82.8 83.4 85.5 92.1 98.1 100.3 100.1 103.3 105.8 109.5 

Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis : 

United States. - - - 77.6 85.7 85.9, 89.5 93.1) 97.5 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 
31.9 34.8 38.1 65.6 76.3 84.1 91.1 97.3 105.1 90.5 84.0 84.2 88.1 86.7 
10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 84,2 92.4) 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 136.1 115.1 101.7 
20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 76.8 76.9) PUT 89.2 90.6 93.7 94.8 111.8 107.6 89.6 
13.5 20.3 30.7 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3, 90.8 93.2 88.3 100.7 96.1 87.0 
20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 100.0 96.1 81.1 
10.5 Hil 28.1 59.9 75.3 77.2 73.3 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 
15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 73.9 75.1) 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 75.8 74.6 83.4 Tel 
Netherlands. 15.4 25.6 41.2 82.1 83.1 83.1 75.5| 88.9 89.8 96.3 91.6 101.2 95.4 81.0 
Norway. 11.3 17.8 ele 63.9 77.6 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.3 101.6 
Sweden..... 16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8) 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 

United Kingdom.. 93.0 86.8 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” ] ; T 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 °| 1994*| 1995 * 1996 “| 1997 
1 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR® | | 
UCT EEIIES) sereneren cece canccarbengrucecceocecick scosca0n 7.9 8.3 8.6) 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9: 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 Ufa 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 
[LOSE WOSKAYS:8.2 crc acss ses cscostectscvencdecnateasdstetsst scene cet 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7! 840 86.5 93.8 = e = = = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” | | | 
Total cases ifn ers Une 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 ahi} 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 
Lost workday cases. 5.6 Dae 5.6 5.7. 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 
OST WOIKGAYS siete cce ces ccsestes cues daveseracacssavureoratsesiorectierrenmersteeee| 93.6 94.1 101.8; 100.9} 112.2 108.3 126.9 - = = “ = 
Total cases 74, 85 88} 285i 83| 74 73! 68| 63| 62) 54] 59 
Lost workday cases 44 4.9 51 4.8 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 
Eost.workdaysitesetwe maces eeerertae etic ee 125.9} 144.0) 162.1| 137.2) 119.5] 129.6} 204.7) - - - - - 
Construction | 
Motalicasesse seen hee cement un lean 147| 146, 143/ 142) 130; 134] 122/ 118] 106 9.9 9.5 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5:5 5.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 
Lost workdays... m2 135.8} 142.2| 143.3] 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 - ~ - - - 
General building contractors: \ 
Total cases 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.6 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday cases.. 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 55 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays... 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - = 
Heavy construction, except ead 
Total cases 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 121 11.41 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 
Lost workdayS............. 132.9} 139.1] 162.3} 147.1 144.6} 160.1} 165.8 - - = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 147 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.41 10.4 10.0 
Lost workday cases.. Wee, Tal 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 
Lost workdayS............. 140.4; 135.7 144.1) 144.9 163.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - 
Manufacturing | 
Total cases 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases.. 4.7 5.3 Sif; 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 
Lost workdaySs............. 85.2 95.5 107.4; 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6) - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
SOLAN CAS OS saxvscacveavacspatecass cstseca vec cnc, ssuweonscaea consarovvenecowerecsnss65 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases.. 48 5.4 5.9 6.0) 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 $41 5.1 
Lost workdays........ 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5) 123.3 122.9 126.7) - - - - - 
Lumber and wood eee 
MOtAl | CASOS Gs csecseastsssssssczozacecexsessacecvacvesepoeasecvaesccsnsssteeszcssed 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 16.7, 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases.. 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6} TAS 7.0 6.8 6.5 
Lost workdayS........00.00005 177.2) 176.5) 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0| 165.8 - = - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
TOU CROSSE sentir nes susectascatspevannccsuninrs casinos nauebind ounueCaaey sass 16.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases 6.3 6.7 7h} 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 §.4 5.8 
Lost workdays... 103.0 103.6 115.7 - ~ - 128.4 - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and lass products: | 
Total cases . meeatese canker 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost workday | cases.. 6.5 tal 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 
Lost workdayS...........600000 126.0} 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: | 
Total cases . pamererceces 13.6 17.0 19.4) 18.7 19.0 WATE 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
Lost workday c: cases. 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 
Lost workdays 125.5 145.8 161.3, 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 16.0 17.0: 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday cases 6.8 7.2| 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
LoSt WOrKaYS.............ceeceeeesenes 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: i 
SOLAN CASGS wercasincccccerresesrestvone cutie <sudacts Contusisinencesosscunetecscactes 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 Uale74 en 11.1 11.6 Nice. 9.9 10.0 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.4 47 48 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 
MOSES WOFKO YS rertracececccvecccetaccecccecarteteneansentacnetnternnsacsusssvennossvesess 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8} 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
Electronic and other electrical wipe ee \ 
Total cases . neclebaedeess 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1} 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday c: cases 27 3.4 36 3.9| 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.4 
LOST WOM AYS fein. cev sn arensecccseronsetbeess 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5| 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 9.6 13.5 17.7; 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday cases 41 5.7 6.6 6.8) 6.9 7.0 fs A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
LOSt WOMKGDAYS scscccsccascesosessnsossssasenersvsondsacsucsscssssanseorsnencesensssene od 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - i =< 
Instruments and related products: | 
MGtal CASOS srccsee Aes vercecert eece ous sasricasacocausmeunveceesaeerosesesssusnns 5:3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 
LOSt WOFKOAY CASES.........cssessersssssescecensssscsssssscessrscensoessascesserees 2.3 2.4) 2.6 2.5 ay | 2.7 eRe 2.5 2h: 2.4 2.3 2.3 
Lost workdays... 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - 
Mie manutacturea Sarattias 10.2 10.7 11.3 Titi tS 11.3 10.7; 10.0 9.9 9.4 9.5 8.9 
Lost workday cases.. 4.3 4.6 Sali §.1} §.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 
LOSE WOPKUEY Sic cece sre coesicesedcansevacsuiensnnsavisveacsssevorevoscsuexaerorivsse 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6; 113.1 104.0; 108.2 - - Ale. sae vis os 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 ie a T 4 4 4 
inguemy. and type Coase 1986 | 1987 1988 | 1989' 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 +] 1994“! 1995 *| 1996 “| 1997 
Nondurable goods: . 
MOtalTCASOS veaserasseuscscanpacsentesnea wee openycen ry dee wecuee Egos serarernet= sysop 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6! 11.7 41.5) 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 
Lost workday cases... a 4.6 Set 5.4) 5.5; 5.6) 5.5) §.3} 5.0 5.1 49 4.6 4.4 
LOSt WOPKOAYS.0.:.s.00s sce vesseovecsssvesoscaecesensssnusurananasnsrverseeverrersnenses 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8; 1 16.9) 119.7; 1218 - = = = = 
Food and kindred products: ' 
MOtAlICASOS ccccsectcersaressoasrctnssicecscoses=sevancecaniaunesesteady eeaeccer el 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 Li 16.3 15.0 14.5 
Lost workday cases... cohsvsevedaneeas 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 
LOSt WOPKOOY S.-i cccccnsen-nceccsvascosseonsovassnaceassuasesecedesasesnastinesbaxsnaeo 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207 2| 211.9 - - = = — 
Ae A ee Te EE «| 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7) Tan 6.4) 6.0 5.8 53 5.6 6.7 5.9 
Lost workday cases... Re) 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2; 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 
Lost WOrkdaYS......0...2.seeeceeeeee 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2| 62.3) 52.0 42.9) - - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
ct OAs 0 a RE DE a8) 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3! 9.8 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7) 8.2 78 6.7 
LOSEWONKOBY (CAS OS ca erececevacesncsusct so veesssseussvsvssusnexeaeesersnrekeraeis aly Sal 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 
LOS WOTKGBYS is cay ste scocrachearacencessncstecster-bssncuntaeanereneyrateacenedenever 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1! 88.3 87.1 - - = - = 
Apparel and other textile sino H 
Total cases . Stacie ssa vieasiedsavssfestaseivetassereceseneel 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 
Lost workaley cases 2k Si 35, 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays..........---- 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9; 104.6 = - - - - 
| | 
P nd allied products: 
Totslcases ‘ie 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7) 12.1 sp pe 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 
Lost workday cases... 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdays... 99.5) 122.3] 124.3} 132.9] 1248) 122.7, 125.9) - - - - - 
| 
Printing and publishina: 
Total cases . : 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9) 6.9 6.7 tS 6.9 6.7| 6.4 6.0 5.7 
Lost workday cases... a 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3) 3.3} 3.2 3.2 a4 3.0 3.0 28 2.7 
LOSE OTK YS eet cese wxctianataressstvoxtensrevvers sfotvorerse eccconorersace % 50.8 65-1 59.8 63.8 69.8) 74.5 74.8 - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0| 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7} 5.5 48 4.8 
Lost workday cases... Path 3.1 3.3 3 2) 3.1 3.1} 2.8 20 2.8| 27 2.4 2.3 
Lost workdayS........-.-.+. 49.4] 58.8] 59.0] 63.4, 616| 624 642 - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: | 
MOtal\CASCS <-- oes. re ited 13 7.0 6.6 6.6) 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 43 
Lost workday cases.. Se 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 | 2.9) 2.8 25 2.3) 2.4 25, 2.2 
Lost workdays.... 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3} 68.2 71.2| - = = = = 
Rubber and relocehancous spastios oes: 
Total cases .. rie daspobsdeeaetsacenriaees ess 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2) 16.2) 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 
Lost workday ¢: cases... cf 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8) 7.2| 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 
LOSt WOrKCAYS......++....+-2nsesvseneesersesvorssssssecsceseotacsnsnsssssssnsssecasens 118.2) 130.8} 142.9) 147.2) 151.3; 150.9) 153.3 = = = = — 
Leather and leather products: ; : 
Total cases 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1: 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0) 11.4 10.7 10.6 
WHOSE WOK RY! CAS OS 5 sass see save zach cor tesvsacteseontne seo teetactaetseereansets 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4! 5.5 5.3 48 45 4.3 
NOSE WOIK ORS 35a 55 cree cap sesvaavincvesevectasaincivetivecesenedeeerencenn vat 83.4, 114.5| 128.2) 130.4; 152.3] 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities | 
WIGAN CASES <aassoeeneseatsonzessdacessvecncrasateani csvaspienapereecsaat cowceaeaneee 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6| 9.3 =u 9.5} 9.3 9.41 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 48 4.9 5.1 §.3 5.5} 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5} 5.2 5.1 48 
Lost workdayS...........-. 102.1 108.1 118.6} 121.5} 134.1! 140.0) 144.0 - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade \ | | 
EAN CAS OS ssn seater eas: te henvdetbtaleapaadendideacaniassareaneiteraasveeene cents 7 4 7.7 78 8.0) 7.9| 7.6 8.4 8.1 79 7.5 6.8 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. <i 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5| 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4. 3.2 2.9 3.0 
PEO SU WOES cpeetecte dean ccatecae nt etcanetet aes aevcnes asesueuars ead aaaaas as 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5' 65.6, 72.0 80.1 - - - - ~ 
Wholesale trade: 
MOAN CASOS: coco mpiassisxsenipirenvesnatarePeoah,s srasst ease ee macies eee ras U2 7.4 7.6 ad 74 tz 7.6 78 aj TS 6.6 6.5 
EQSE WOIMORY CABEG cs cvscrcecvsctredorannindecennrny usvacsutsckeaxaannoontonantexaecana 3.6 KW 3.8 4.0 3.7] 37 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 a2 
LOBE WOMKOAYS: «irtasas zeae. 20stsleetecdsansascpesnssacrsnncurtsibvanaeccaced dvavavisnaze¥ 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4| - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases . IEsbaydcaesudtizeceh«peasnasien cus exMpae DOK erenen een oaita ca 78 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 rR 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 
Lost workday c: GREG srevasausey srvevasvensspasnvess csanspayapiata unas Riasdeanaendisn ste 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4) 3.3} 3.4) 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 
PSeate STIG Y Ova nas tasteive'g vc cuss tnausiins tsiaves aan ion ibdinasvihasayexsat Aueed veson centr 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 | 69.1 79.2 - ~ - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases . Cas hraxaAgiaveNoncar sx cainass gh cans entusvibsnadtceeaaeeney ost 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0) 2.4 2.4! 2.9 29 2.6 24 2.2 
Lost workday c: CABG so rieipacinnncanietnnreariaesttaieniaivinnm ens 9 9 9 9 Tet 1 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.0 9 0.9 
GSE WRIA G: ceive syiewes unvdavinessscscxattyoraeescivanse hate astute anaamaseniteaned 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3! 24.1! 32.9 - - - es 
Services { 
Total cases 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.6 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 
Lost workday cases. 2.8| 28} 28) 26 25 
LOGE WOIKGEAY Su crntssatcaudincaabratecaliansaticdalciaivassts eh itadcee rin had 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 Survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available 


| 
| 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 1996” | 1997 
Average Number | Number Percent 
MORAN en cot concen tact comececracacvasscncarueicb-vas@ierccee iat ans sanscerieeteemee 6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
MransPortartlon: ncldents: .<:.cscsc<.sescorencensssaessaamnuee vores ree oes teeeeee 2,587 2,601 2,599 42 
Highway incident............... 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment................ : 640 667 639 10 
Movinginisame directlonicccsc ..cccs.ssescaetecarscasestranrev sere anu 104 96 103 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING..............::0se-.-eere2 228 220 229 4 
Movinigiiniinters ection vsecss. a+ cwsescsectstyeacoseee as atasto i doverce sass 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 231 243 280 5 
Noncollision incident 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision ie 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... ..... .... sects 400 374 377 6 
Overtumed soi iccsertercerssese a woe erate ee ee 213 206 216 3 
ANCT AN c vrecascontiacesscess 334 324 261 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle.. 369 353 367 6 
Water vehicle incident....... se 106 119 109 2 
RailWay Sreeverasetetes s+ nsec cerceneagyssucene ooscxccunerva necactene aeeee neers 78 74 93 1 
Assaults'and violent ACts:.. .cccsesscscccassesasas-cecnssectaracsovargurer-seccevesoves 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
IIOMICIDSS oreccacceres oss scares avesnte-ses--w ua serene nen eer neaacdacscctsewean 1,032 927 856 14 
Shooting.. 839 761 705 11 
Stabbing vnc 78 80 73 1 
Other, including bombing.................6. 665 ae econ ee Fc 115 86 78 1 
Self-inflicted injuries... ceecce cece ee 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and equipment..............cesccccsceeeseseseseeeeee 998 1,010 1,034 17 
Struck by object.......... 568 §82 578 ) 
Struck by falling object. Saar me 365 403 384 6 
Struck by/flying!object:..s.c..cewscserapeece-csvess tse pokes seceeneerecce dal 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. .........-........ 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...............:-cc:eeeeee 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... ...... 122 131 118 2 
all Sieteeaceneanaeeeredecenenacsscnarestecreene 4 645 691 715 11 
Fall to lower level... * 562 610 652 10 
Frallifromladde ny ciccccrcss secvscdtccoeseqnePercvete- ec tye too eee fies 87 97 116 2 
Fall tromunOOlissrcscascon nese sac saccacsecterctpssrsentsactsa sassn ste 130 149 154 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 79 88 87 1 
Fall on same level.......... 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 596 533 550 9 
Gontact.withielectric CUITeNt accuse cevcecseroceructerssccrsiverssesere res eenonee 327 281 297 5 
Contact with overhead power lines. 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature extremes...... 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. . 121 123 123 2 
InlhalationiofiSUDStanCes -oocscecscscecreceesceeccesunopsterestebrnnansceertceused 75 76 59 1 
OXVGENIGENCIONCY cecsncaccssranenescscn atone sree conuscaiesearceancseaecaereeeeatss 105 95 87 1 
Drowning; SUDMEISION ecccvenescacrecarsnscansrsseentetenrcesusnsesetreeteeeeeeny 81 70 70 1 
FIrGS ANGlOxplOSIONS wercessencvanetaceeee cae saueestsnsasseracsyenecoxcccecapecenen 193 185 196 3 
Other events or OxPOSUPeS®...:..c.seczscsessseseossccetocsstucedesteesessercusiecsead 37 17 21 S 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meei 
publication criteria. 
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PML OVINCHUCOSE ICN: catsavcortracsstessctecsesevesceeaseares 
ETO LOVES DENElIIS SULVEY, savcscceccc..cerssescossasoeostesseets 
Occupational Compensation Survey ............::ceseees 
Occupational injuries and illnesses .............cccceeeeeees 


Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity 
Industry productivity 
Federal Government productivity .....2...0..0.....sseecewse- 
PVIRTLEIT AC Ole PTOCUCUIVICY covcssrs<ttccsatetsnnssssexesaresoacesusecs 


eee wren re creer rere re re seeesesssese seers seeeees 


Employment Projections ..........cccccccceeseseeieees 
International data: 
PORE 1 OTA LAD OLAS CALISICS 22-22. ccaca can aceccvacessnescavencanasens ens 
U.S. import and export price indexes 
Foreign direct investment 


Stee eeeereeeeseneeseee 


TM net 


3 8198 317 7 678 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


Semmes 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/gprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/fdihome.htm 
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————— EEE 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
eee 


Cutién Release Period Release Period Release Period : MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation September3 August October 8 September November 5 October 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs September2 2nd quarter November 12 3rd quarter 2; 39-42 
gece ia Export September9 — August October 14 September November9 October 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes “September 10 August October 15 September November 10 October 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes September 15 ~ August October 19 September November17 October 2; 28-30 
Real earnings September 15 August October 19 September November 17 October 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes Se ; October 28 3rd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


